ruiuc  I 

^ITU  LAWS  BLOCK  HONEST  BARGAINING.  NLRB  TOLD^  j.  7  C  'C  q 
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WHEN  the  80tb  Congress  goes  into 
action  next  month,  every  Ameri¬ 
can  will  watch  with  intensified  interest 
the  direction  of  the  new  trends  and  de¬ 
velopments.  How  the  battle  to  solve 
America’s  problems  is  waged  will  de¬ 
termine  the  future  of  the  nation.  At 
each  session,  important  news  will  be 
made  and  new  light  thrown  on  the 
events  of  recent  history. 

Chicago  Tribune  readers  will  get  the 
complete  story.  They  will  get  it  firom 
seasoned  reporters  experienced  in  get¬ 
ting  the  facts  and  celebrated  for  their 
forthright  manner  in  presenting  them. 

Since  before  the  Civil  war,  the  Trib¬ 
une  has  covered  the  news  of  Washing¬ 
ton  with  its  own  independent  reporters. 
When  news  has  been  hard  to  get,  when 
those  in  power  have  not  wanted  the 
facts  to  be  known.  Tribune  correspond¬ 
ents  have  dug  up  the  truth  and  the 
Tribune  has  printed  it  in  the  public 
interest. 

Today  the  Tribune  is  represented  at 
the  nation’s  capital  by  the  largest  staff 
ever  maintained  there  in  this  news¬ 


paper’s  99  years  of  history.  The  largest 
Washington  staff  of  any  Chicago  news¬ 
paper,  it  has  the  manpower  and  facili¬ 
ties  to  deliver  the  aU-out,  American 
viewpoint  reporting  which  Americans 
need  and  want. 

Readers  appreciate  the  Tribune’s 
efforts  to  keep  them  adequately  in¬ 
formed  of  trends  and  events  at  the  seat 
of  American  government.  They  make 
this  plain  in  the  plurality  of  circulation 
they  have  built  for  the  Tribune  over 
other  Chicago  newspapers — from 
530,000  to  765,000  on  weekdays  and 
firom  350,000  to  1,030,000  on  Sundays. 

(Trilnme 

TUB  WeaiB't  OaSATBBT  UnWSfASMtL 

Ocfobwr  av«roo«  iiBf  pcrid  tetol  dixulotioiit 
Doily,  Ovor  1,100,000— Svndoy,  Ovw'  1,500,000 

PUBLISHERS!  Chicago  Tribune  coverage  of 
Washington  news  may  he  avaUaUe  in  your  territory 
thru  the  specialized  wire  report  of  Chicago  Tribune 
Press  Service,  Writer  wire  or  phone  Ray  Mason^ 
manager^  for  quotation  of  cost  for  the  full  CTPS 
leased  udre  report.  News  BuiUiii^  220  East  42nd 
Street,New  York  I7t  and  Tribune  TowerfOucagoIL 
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Breaking  All  Records . . . 


Biggest  November  in  history 
of  Philadelphia  Record 


*  CIRCULATION  UP 


Daily  Sunday 

Nov.,  1946  . 286,167  630,832 

Nov.,  1945  .  268,013  555,638 

Gain .  18.154  75,194 

**  ADVERTISING  UP 

Daily  Linage  Sunday  Linage  Total  Linage 

Nov.,  1946  1,037,620  529,810  1,567,430 

Nov.,  1945  870,384  420,935  1,291,319 

Gain  167,236  108,875  276,111 


*  Novtmher,  1946,  oa  reported  to  the  Philadelphia  Merchants’  Association.  *  *  Total  advertising  as  measured  by  Media  Records. 
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A  recent  independent  eurvey  diicloied  tkat  adnlt  readers 
•pend  some  two  kours  and  eleven  minutes  witk  tkeir 
Sunday  papers. 

To  tke  millions  o{  Sunday  Herald -American  readers 
tkis  means — vikrant  pa^es;  stimulating  editorials;  world-wide 
news  coverage;  features  ky  keadliners  Walter  Winckell, 
Durlin^,  Joyce  Fenley,  Damon  Runyon,  Baer,  Dixon,  Louella 
Parsons  and  Hellin^er;  vivid  colorful  illustrations;  and 
pictures.  Tke  16  pa^es  of  kilarious,  exciting  color  comics, 
tke  American  Weekly  and  Pictorial  Review  add  exactly  tke 
ri^kt  zest  to  tkis  ki^  paper. 

Advertising  wkick  ^oes  into  Herald -American  komes 
wi^  tkis  weekly  Sunday  reading  treat  kas  a  distinct  advantage. 
Tkis  is  leisure  reading  time  wken  advertising  kas  its  kest 
opportunity  to  influence  kuyin^  decisions  ...  to  insure 
tkose  profit- making  Monday  sales. 


EVENINO  AND  SUNDAY 


NmtitmaUy  Reprttented  ky  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


News  travels  on  gasoline. 


News  is  the  most  perishable  of  all  commodities.  It  must 
reach  tiie  consumer  before  it  goes  stale.  That’s  why, 
at  the  slightest  hint  of  a  "story”  about  to  break,  reporters 
and  pbotograidKrs  dash  to  the  scene  in  press  cars  or 
taxicabs.  And  as  the  papers  come  off  the  press,  dozens 
of  trucks  stand  outside  newspaper  plants  ready  to  rmb 
the  latest  editions  to  your  locrd  newsstand. 

The  newspaper  industry  leans  heavily  on  gasoline 
transportation,  too,  in  the  carrying  of  raw  materials — 
newsprint,  ink,  printing  plates  of  various  kinds,  and 
equipment.  Thus,  in  a  country  that  boasts  14,237  news¬ 
papers,  everybody  benefits  firom  improvements  in  gaso¬ 
line  tranqwrtation. 

Such  improvements  have  come  often.  Dining  the  past 
twenty  years  the  petroleum  industry  has  developed  many 
new  refining  processes  and  has  made  use  of  Ethyl  brand 
antiknock  compound  to  improve  gasoline.  Better  gaso¬ 
line,  in  turn,  opened  new  opportunities  for  improving 
automotive  engines— smoothed  the  way  for  designing 
more  eflicient,  more  economical  cars  and  trucks. 


As  present  "reconversion”  difiSculties  are  overcome 
the  refining  industry  looks  forward  to  gasoline  of  even 
higher  quality.  Theautomotive  industry  expects  to  make 
engines  that  are  still  more  advanced  in  design.  And  Ethyl 
research  engineers  are  already  cooperating  with  bo& 
these  industries  in  solving  the  tech^cal  problems  that 
arise.  Ethyl  Corporation,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York 
17,  New  York.  Manufacturer  of  Ethyl  brand  antiknock 
compound  used  by  oil  companies  to  improve  gasdine. 


More  power  from  every  gallon 
of  gasoline  through 

ETHYL 

Research  •  Service  •  Products 
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List  these  fewels  among  your  assets 


There  are  11  full-grown  lakes  with¬ 
in  the  dty  limits  of  Minneapolis. 

There  are  11,000  lakes  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota. 

In  and  around  these  lakes  the 
ducks  fly,  the  flsh  swim,  the  pheas¬ 
ants  and  grouse  slip  through  the 
grass,  and  the  deer  come  down  to 
the  water. 

Among  these  lakes  men  and  women 
live  in  highly  civilized  communities 
with  fine  schools  and  symphony 
orchestras — with  the  wilderness 
never  more  than  three  home  away. 

Very  nice,  but  bow  does  this  con¬ 
cern  you?  In  a  logical  and  important 
way. 

What  we  have  described  is  a  way 
of  life.  It  has  attracted  and  held  a 
people  unusually  high  in  intelligence 


and  literacy,  in  skill  and  stability. 

A  million  of  these  people  live  in 
and  around  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul.  More  than  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  live  in  Duluth,  at  the  “head  of 
the  lakes.”  Others  live  and  work  in 
beautiful  small  cities,  many  of  which 
already  are  important  manufactur¬ 
ing  centers. 

If  human  skill  and  dependability 
are  essential  in  your  business — if  you 
are  producing  articles  of  high  value 
and  low  weight  like  the  nationally 
known  knitted  apparel  lines  manu¬ 
factured  in  Minneapolis  and  eight 
smaller  Minnesota  cities  by  com¬ 
panies  such  as  Munaingwear,  Inc., 
and  Strutwear,  Inc.,  and  Kickemick, 
Inc.  —  it  may  pay  you  to  get  to 
know  these  Minnesotans.  One  of  the 


world’s  most  respected  engineering 
firms  says,  “The  great  asset  of  Min¬ 
nesota  is  the  unique  skill  and  in¬ 
telligence  of  its  people.” 

If  you  want  specific  information 
about  able,  productive  Minnesotans, 
write  us  and  we’ll  tell  you  all  we  can. 
Or  better  still,  if  you  can  spare  a  few 
days,  come  and  look  things  over  for 
yourself.  We’ll  be  glad  to  show  you 
around. 


mOH  THAN 

JwWQjOOO  Sunday 
40()iO()OBajb 

■f  in  the 

Paul  Bunyon  Market 


Minneapolis  Star  *  *  *  Minneapolis  Tribune 
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Which  newspaper,  above  all  others,  is  preferred 
reading  with  important  advertising  and  sales  man* 
agers  throughout  the  nation? 

The  New  York  Times. 

Twent/'seven  of  100  read  the  daily  editions  of 
The  New  York  Times  and  thirty*seven  out  of  100 
read  the  Sunday  editions  of  The  New  York  Times. 

The  New  York  Times  is  preferred  by  a  margin 
greater  than  two  to  one  over  any  other  newspaper. 

These  facts  were  revealed  in  an  impartial  survey 
conducted  among  1,999  leading  advertising  and 
sales  managers  throughout  the  country. 

Moral? 

To  influence  men  who  make  advertising  decisions, 
use  The  New  York  Times. 


iNiemt  HktyIc  Simieji 

“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT” 
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Oldest  Publiahere'  and  Adrertieeni'  New^wpef  In 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  •  The  Oldest 

- —  — foomded  w  m* 


ISSUED  EVEBT  8ATDBDAT 


Florida  Dailies’ Brief  Says 

ITU  Frustrates  Bargaining 

NMotlatlons  with  the  printer*’  parke-Bemet  GeUerlee,  new 

Arnold  Denies  Any  Wagner  Act  ugion  ^  s^bidder..  ^ 

Violation  in  Appecd  to  HIM 

^jsrssv^^'S 

s«h:k1 


Arnold  Denies  Any  Wagner  Act 
Violation  in  Appeal  to  NLRB 


ternauonu  ,  rv.”i  ine  Inc.,  that  pert  oi  meir  MSnt »  the  NLRB  U  toia,  ui»  - 

Union,  or  <be  reverse  of  thrt  the  strtters  7«n  atoS  of  the  nU  did  the  union  slplfy^  *^* 

dtuaUon  was  tnie,  haw  l*en  employed  •  •  •  «bey  increase*  In  St  dUpodtlon  to  r^e  from 

•nel  phases  this  w**b  longer  required  to  bar-  1  P  .  week  and  got  no-  jig  uncompromU^  P°*™*p  y 

cotinsei  for  the  PublUhem  sub-  “°itS*"§,e  diking  union.  ““  *  the  Condition*  «ntiploym^. 

mitted  a  brief  Aallenging  the  8  obligatloif.  If  it  existed  at  publishers  made  sev-  ^  jiad  unilaterally 

findings  of  a  trial  examiner  to  ™at  oo^atjo^.  printing,  the  Jo ,  Respondents’ 

the_^tlon*l  Labor  Relations  ^‘^  '^nd  was  of  the  debatable  gj'brief  jontlnues, ’’arbitraUon  rooms— notab^  the  a^U^^ 
Board.  „„Mtion  nature.  In  view  of  the  »?>»rate  declined  by  the  union*  arbitraUon  and  the  suprwnacy 

ss-'Asiff "'.sr.ss.  ^ -r..2 

^tote«  contend  are  not  subject  |f «^/"^*nJVnxS?ln«  Ind  “''^i^'unlon  went  on  sfrlke  Nov.  gnJg‘“o  toe 

to  negoUaUon.  Sim  rwersal  of  Ws  recommen-  20,  194S,  "without  Imvlng  race  J^ll^on  to 

Duly  on  Both  Side*  Stlon  that  the  publisher  be  offered  to  compror^^^  *7S?niS  union.  Respondent*  utoolfrhB^ 

Thurman  Arnold,  former  De-  ^eld  In  vlolaUon  of^Wagner  Act.  ponny  of  its  demands.  Arnold  ^jy  enterrf  Into  negottatow 
partment  of  Justice  "^t  bus-  .j.^  papers.  It  U  set  forth,  reported.  ^  ^  offertog 

tor”  who  represents  toe  news-  circulaUon  of  Just  prior  to  Aug.  1,  IW^tM  union  and  men  wi« 

SierJ  set  f^  In  hi*  brief.  M  have  a  combmeu^rc^  brief  relates  the  uidon  hanarf  ^on  when  the  u^  '5>'S2S 

a  fundamental  point,  that  toe  •W^®*‘“,?“Yio„g  ^teen  a  cham-  a  document  he^^. .  ^0^^®?*  any  compromiw.  (to  toe  otow 
5uty  Imposed  upon  an  employw  oj  organized  of  Jl*  '?*tS^^t  band  toe  union  s  wnd^dj^^ 

to  targaln  collectively  Is  not  ab-  PJ?"  ®„'“lly  and  editor-  ers  ^to  Instnictloiis  ^to  “post  negotiations  eetob^m 

solute  and  unqualified:  that  .-iw"  t&?*brlef  states,  and  toe  that  and  operate  on  It  **?  ®““**?^“iitS«tlnM*and 

^toere  Is  a  duty  on  both  rides  “\S’io“%f  the  Independents  "As_,toe  War  La^r  to  ’enforce’  Its 

to  enter  into  discussion  with  an  general  manager,  found,  Arnold  ar^M  ^  Its  consequent  Incitement  «f  toe 

^n  and  fair  mind  and  a  sin-  wito  labor  “have  union’s  coquet  was  a  blunt  eventual  strike.  ..  . 

It  Was  Quiet  Sunday  5  Years  Ago. 

Then  ’^osh'  Come  OH  the  Wire 

by  st«.h«.  i.  Mo»*=k 

drass,  that  the  newspaper  “had  be  no  different  fro^  aSd  the  Brooklyn  Dodges  targaWng  SJ 

SLn'  dl«:ontlnued  In  such 

irnold  met  this  ,  testimony  with  8enejal  newsroom  It  was  just  a  quiet  run-of-toe-  c"®®;,;.  •  ’ .  .v,  absence  of 


irnold  met  this  testiiiiony  with  1°  was  just  a  quiet  run-of-toe-  the  absence  of 

saIS'i^  E3Sfn.^^?S”e 
i§¥snSSk^  FSFkES  &“3”SS^»uT: 

a  conference  or  otherwise  de-  Amb^ador.  Tme  Jap  Manhattan  when  that  fateful  Jan.  12,  .  ’ .  ^ 

manded  collective  bargaining,  bassadors  Nomv^  and  Kotuw  ^g^ilngton  bulletin  came  over  toe  role  boto  to 

lor  there  Is  no  du^  to  bargain  had  asb^  ^11  the  wire.  ’The  news  moment-  plrint  and  toe^eMm  ^ 

in  the  absence  of  a  requrot  State  Cordell  Hu  .  ^jjy  ^  stunner  But  ^  do* not  e^bllsh  toe 

therefore  from  toe  employe*.  Hraulai  News  Moving  stlnctlvely  toe  small  force  on  iw^in.  uo  no^e^^ 


ASVSSS  .MW  tl^gUlCU  *v*vw***lf 

Suggested  was  honest  dount  newsmen  were 

Soy&  tor®  colSe^bM:  watching  t  h  e  s  e ;  otherwise 
^^punroses,  inyiewoftoeto-  *btog»  were  qto  t^^^^ 


tervention  o£  News  Piintinj,  Th( 
Inc.,  to  operate  a  single  com-  urere 

*  •  e  —.Ise^A  AinOll 


SScli?  p®ffl1  Sla'K  SSo^  athffera  was  In  toe  out 

tDITOI  ft  PUiLISHIRfor  DtcswfcT  7.  1944 


tate  uoracu  xiun.  r,  «  stunner.  But  m*  mg 

Regular  News  Moving  sUMUvely  the  *»”=*  ““  JSSS^ion“of“aiiy  laSr 

SdrinS**°t\eTJ':*”otoe^^^  a^'l^Stionri'jtow^sJ^  ’'"^J^idents’  /omulotl^eito 
‘JSfe  *"ra^ifi?‘'wire  budgeto  SStrooom.  similar  activity  was 

rere  moving,  but  chief  intereri  '^Vr'^lanu^d  on  DM*  72)  (Contln**«f  on' pope  72) 


j*. 


ITU  Presses  Gannett 
For  ‘Master  Contract’ 


By  R.  R.  McGuire 

ROCHESTER,  N.  T.— Shortage- 
waery  residents  of  this  city  of 
SSS.Min  are  forming  a  new  and 
lasting  appreciation  of  the  im¬ 
portant  part  their  daily  news- 

Kper  plws  in  their  lives  merely 
cause  they  have  had  to  do 
without  one  since  a  wage  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  management 
and  the  local  typographical 
union  shut  down  the  combined 
Gannett  newspapers  here  Nov.  8. 

That  is  the  only  sliver  of  com¬ 
fort  the  editors  and  publishers 
of  the  morning  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  and  the  evening 
Timcs-lfnion  could  salvage  as 
the  strike  entered  its  fifth  week 
with  no  prospects  of  an  immedi¬ 
ate  settlement. 

The  only  news  development 
on  the  conciliation  front  since 
mid-November  was  the  offer  this 
week  of  a  proposal  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union 
for  a  blanket  contract  for  the 
Gannett  group  of  newspapers. 
The  company  announced  receipt 
of  the  proposal  but  had  issued 
no  statement  prior  to  E&P  press 
time.  Observers,  however,  have 
e^ressed  the  opinion  that  a 
blanket  contract  runs  counter 
to  established  group  policy, 
which  has  long  upheld  local  au- 
tommiy  for  the  member  papers. 
Others  Marking  nne 
^le  proposed  blanket  contract 
was  discussed  at  a  meeting  here 
Sunday  of  printer  delegates 
from  typographical  unions 
whose  members  are  employed 
in  the  composing  rooms  of  21 
Gsnn«««  np'''soaners.  ITU  Vice- 
president  Elmer  Brown  and  Rep¬ 
resentative  John  J.  Stack  dis¬ 
cussed  proposal  terms  '^th  tte 
Joint  conference  and  a  later 
meeting  of  the  200  mmnbers  of 
Rochester  Local  No.  18. 

Contracts  with  the  printers 
w  several  ether  Gannett  papers 
luve  expired  and  strike  sanc¬ 
tion  requests  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  international 
wion.  At  last  report,  however, 
these  other  unions  were  still  at 
work,  but  apparenffy  marking 
time  and  awaiting  developments. 

Hunwbile.  the  management 
O*  the  strikebound  RochMter 
newspapers  was  doing  its  best 
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to  provide  the  services  of  a 
newspaper  to  the  community. 
Efforts  to  publish  an  engravM 
paper  were  foiled  during  the 
early  days  of  the  strike  by  co¬ 
operation  of  other  mechanical 
unions. 

Members  of  the  photo-engrav¬ 
ers  union  refused  to  handle 
typewritten  copy,  and  they  were 
discharged  for  alleged  breach  of 
contract  The  plate  for  an  en¬ 
graved  four-page  edition  were 
then  made  by  skilled  engravers, 
but  when  the  metal  reached  the 
stereotyping  department,  the 
stereotypers  refused  to  make 
the  mats,  and  they  likewise 
were  dteharged.  Meanwhile, 
word  apparently  had  reached 
the  printers'  strike  headquarters 
that  mats  for  an  engra\^  edi¬ 
tion  were  being  rolled,  for  a 
formal  picket  line  was  estab¬ 
lished  which  the  pressmen,  who 
were  then  out  to  lunch,  refused 
to  cross.  That  nullified  com¬ 
pany  attempts  to  print  a  substi¬ 
tute  paper. 

*80810  Newapapor' 

Members  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild,  whose  contract  also  has 
expir^,  were  passed  through 
the  picket  lines,  apparently  oy 
agreement.  Their  services  have 
been  utilized  in  publishing 
"window  newspapers"  and  radio 
“editions"  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers.  The  latter  programs 
mark  the  first  time  the  radio 
has  been  used  extensively  by 
local  newspapers  to  supply  a 
news  service  during  an  emer¬ 
gency. 

Each  of  the  two  newspapers 
has  purchased  time  on  Station 
WHEC,  which  is  owned  by  the 
Gannett  company,  for  a  half- 
hour  daily  broadcast  of  a  “radio 
newspaper.”  In  these  broad¬ 
casts,  the  highlights  iff  each  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  paper,  including 
comic  strips,  are  presented  to 
the  radio  audience.  The  pro¬ 
duction  «f  these  programs  rep¬ 
resents  the  major  activity  of  the 
two  editorial  staffs,  which  con¬ 
tinue  to  function  much  as  if  the 
strike  never  existed. 

In  addition  to  these  two  spe¬ 
cial  programs,  the  newspapers 
have  continued  their  regular 
program  of  radio  newscasts  and 
have  supplied  local  copy  for  the 
augmente  news  programs  of 
tile  local  radio  stations. 

The  “window  new^apers,” 
which  are  a  throwback  to  the 

gublic  bulletins  of  Colonial  days. 

ave  been  extremely  popular, 
primarily  because  lo^  interest 
In  the  daily  adventures  of  the 
comic  strip  personalities  has  not 
depreciate.  Managing  Editor 
GMrge  R.  Shoals  reported  that 
more  than  8,000  persons  pause 
to  read  tiie  daily  window  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Democrat  A  Chron¬ 
icle. 

However,  such  substitute, 
even  combined  with  the  yeo- 
lun  attempts  of  the  radio  sta¬ 
tions  to  bridge  the  gap,  have 
not  been  sufficient  for  news¬ 
paper-hungry  Rochesterians.  One 


Modem  town  crier  in  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


erstwhile  morning  newspaper 
reader  describAl  his  hunger  this 
way:  “Radio  programs  have 
their  place  and  they’re  doing  a 
fine  job  during  this  news  black¬ 
out,  but  you  can’t  prop  a  news¬ 
cast  on  the  table  while  you’re 
quaffing  your  breakfast  coffee.” 
Others  protested  against  mon¬ 
otonous  recitals  ot  “broken 
arms”  on  local  news  programs. 

Lines  at  News  Stands 
This  yen  for  news  that  can 
be  read  and  digested  at  leisure 
has  resulted  in  “newspaper 
lines”  that  dwarf  the  nylon  and 
soap  lines  of  the  OPA  heyday. 
Lines  form  when  trucks  <rf  the 
Manson  News  Agency  deliver 
their  daily  quota  of  26.000  out¬ 
side  newspapers  to  the  local 
newsstands.  Longer  lines  form 
at  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road  Station  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  when  the  coveted  Sunday 
papers  are  delivered.  PM  is  the 
only  New  York  City  paper 
which  has  been  able  to  increase 
its  Rochester  allotment. 

Black  market  dealing  in  news¬ 
papers  from  surrounding  cities 

ersists,  despite  efforts  of  the 
anson  agency  and  the  legiti¬ 
mate  news  dealers  to  combat  it. 
Daily  papers  which  sell  on  the 
streets  of  Buffalo  for  three  cents, 
for  example,  are  trucked  in  by 
illicit  dealers  and  sold  for  10 
and  15  cents  a  copy.  Sunday 
editions  sell  for  35  cents  a  copy, 
after  the  legitimate  stands  have 
sold  out,  and  some  reports  have 
been  received  of  demands  for  as 
much  as  75  cents  a  copy. 

The  strike  has  been  a  bon¬ 
anza  for  the  Rochester  Sun,  fte 
local  shopping  news.  This  free 
distribution  weekly  has  con¬ 
verted  to  a  cash  sale  basis  and 
has  scraped  up  enough  news¬ 
print  to  publish  72,000  copies 
twice  weekly,  at  5  cents  a  copy. 
Publisher  G.  Curtis  Gerllng  has 
found  himself  in  the  happy  situ¬ 
ation  of  being  fiooded  vnth  ad¬ 
vertising  he  cannot  set  and 
apologizing  for  having  to  hold 
his  issues  down  to  24  pages. 
Local  advertisers  .have  been 
(Continued  on  page  77) 


Ooklcmd  Dailies 
Halted  During 
General  Strilre 

OAKIJ^NO,  Calif. — ^None  ot  Al¬ 
ameda  County’s  five  daily  news¬ 
papers  appeared  Dec.  8  and 
Dec.  4  in  an  AFL  strike  in 
which  CIO  unions  joined  to  the 
extent  of  honoring  picket  lines. 
Son  Francisco  Chronicle  sub¬ 
scribers  received  Wednesday 
editions  by  mail. 

San  Francisco  morning  dailies 
were  able  to  complete  Alameda 
County  home  deliveries  before 
the  strike  began  at  5  a.m.  Tues¬ 
day.  but  street  sales  halted. 

The  general  strike  was  in  pro¬ 
test  to  police  escort  provided 
trucks  ot  two  department  stores 
struck  by  a  retail  clerks  union. 

Several  newspaper  camera¬ 
men  were  pummelled  and  their 
cameras  smashed.  Publication 
was  resumed  Dec.  8  when  the 
general  strike  ended. 

Few  but  department  heads 
worked  on  the  Oakland  Poet- 
Enquirer  with  AFL  pickets  out¬ 
side  and  CIO  unionists  enter¬ 
ing  in  groups  to  sign  in. 

Oakland  Tribune  mechanical 
departments  were  out  and  news¬ 
gathering  forces  were  aiding 
Tribune-affiliated  radio  station 
KLX  to  produce  a  continuous 
public  service  program.  KLX 
dropped  tail  commercial  pro¬ 
grams  to  present  news. 

Also  affected  were  the  Berk¬ 
eley  Gazette,  Alameda  Timet- 
Star  and  Hayward  Review. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
quoted  James  F.  Gallano,  Oak¬ 
land  labor  leader,  as  saying: 
“We  refuse  to  give  any  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  newspapers  until 
they  give  us  the  commitment 
that  inev  will  publish  our  re¬ 
leases  when,  and  as,  given." 

A  Chronicle  editorial  replied: 
“We  will  continue  to  use  our 
own  reporters,  rather  than  the 
Oakland  Labor  Council’s,  or 
Mr.  Galliano’s,  in  obtaining 
news  about  the  strike." 
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AP  Managing  Editors  Act 
To  Form  Corporate  Group 


Constitution  Committee  Named; 
Another  to  Analyze  Service 
By  Robert  U.  Brown 

LOS  ANGELES — ^Alter  13  years 
of  informal  association,  the 
IS  Managing 
annual  met 

here  last  weekend  approved 


•  formation — including  all  shades 
of  propaganda.” 

Mr.  Gould  noted  that  the  job 
of  “backgrounding”  information 
for  the  public  has  become  more 
keenly  competitive  than  ever 
before.  "By  competitive  I  do 
the  association  came  after  a  not  refer  exclusively  to  the  dev- 
speech  by  Kent  Cooper,  execu-  elopment  of  commentators,  on 
Anociated  Press  Managing  Edi-  tive  director  of  the  AP,  who  or  off  the  air,  or  to  the  jobs 
tors  at  their  annual  meeting  traced  the  history  of  the  or-  done  by  weekly  news  maga- 
ganization  and  stated  there  zines,”  he  said  referring  to  the 
resolution  preparing  the  way  for  should  be  some  sort  of  team-  efforts  of  government  along  this 
incorporation  of  the  organize-  work  between  the  corporate  line.  "It  would  be  a  fallacy  on 
tlon  with  a  formal  constitution  side  and  the  news  side.  “The  the  p^  of  this  or  any  other 
and  by-laws.  APME  should  incorporate  and  gathering  of  newspaper  editors 

Embraced  in  the  plan  to  make  be  a  going  concern.  It  should  to  underestimate  the  combined 
the  APME  a  permanent  body,  have  a  steff  to  keep  it  going  challenge  to  their  efforts  and 
which  will  work  closely  with  the  year  around,”  Mr.  Cooper  resources. 

executives  and  employes  of  the  said,  ‘“ne  AP  needs  an  associ-  “Naturally,  with  so  many  ex¬ 
news  gathering  organization  ation  of  news  executives  to  keep  perts  probing  so  many  sources, 
toward  development  of  techni-  in  constant  touch  with  the  men  pipelines,  etc.,  and  with  so  much 


ques  which  the  newspaper  ex 
ecutives  want,  is  the  prospect 
of  a  fulltime  office  force  in  the 
AP’s  New  York  headquarters. 
Until  now,  practically  all  the 
work  of  the  association  and 
planning  for  meetings  has  been 


time  and  expense. 

Continuing  Study  Groups 


proposed  articles  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  and  a  constitution  and  by-  mestic 
laws  for  the  APME  to  be  sub-  Gould, 


domestic  and  Washington 


who  use  the  news  report.  ’  encouragement  to  anonymity  as 
He  suggested  divisional  com-  well  as  so  much  axe-grinding  op- 
mittees  should  be  named  to  deal  porttmity,  an  astonishing  if  not 
with  the  various  AP  reports  stupefying  job  of  meeting  the 
which  should  meet  before  the  public  appetite  for  'inside'  infor- 
annual  meeting — “the  plenary  mation  has  been  done;  in  fact, 
body  '  as  he  called  it.  “You  I  should  say  overdone. 


done  by  the  officers  at  their  own  should  try  to  build  in  your  busl-  “This  experting  business  has 


ness  sessions  a  news  service  been  carried  to  extremes  ... 
which  is  ^essentially  yours,”  Mr.  i„  short,  hasn't  this  glib  array 
■’  of  chit-chat,  of  fancily-wrappcd 


To  accomplish  this,  Lee  Hills  Cooper  advised,  __  - - - - -  - — 

of  the  Miami  Herald  offered  a  The  proposal  to  have  a  more  rumor,  of  easy  plausibility  or 
resolution,  unanimously  adopt-  workable  organization  clever  inuendo,  made  it  appear 

ed,  “that  the  chairman  appoint  embraced  enth^iastically  by  often  that  the  news  columns 
a  committee  of  three  to  draft  “e  managing  editors  attending,  gre  simply  struggling  to  keep 
In  a  discussion  of  the  do-  pace  wi&  the  real  facts  of  life? 

AP*  iSfstot  ^erli  ^ 

mltted  to  the  members  for  con-  manager,  stated  that  “probably  •.**'?* 

alderation  30  days  before  the  no  single  professional  subject 
next  annual  meeting;  and  that  has  engaged  the  attention,  the 
the  chairman  appoint  commit-  ingenuity,  and  the  resourceful-  *“8 

tees  to  make  continuing  studies  ness  of  newspapers,  particular^  if 

during  the  coming  year  of  the  in  recent  years,  as  the  subject 

various  phases  of  AP  service,  of  interpretive  news  writing.  We  thi 

such  as  the  world  news  and  have  the  tasks  not  only  of  re- 


_ _  . . .  pSrUng  th;“Srws^  swStly  and  confidence  of  the  reading  pub- 

ports,  financial,  sports  and  pic-  as  accurately  as  we  can,  fairly  “c.  .  .  ,  . 

tures,  and  report  with  findings  and  fully,  but  we  have  the  res-  “In  any  case,  it  is  just  as  well 
and  recommendations  to  the  ponsibility,  increasingly  so,  of  to  recognize  that  when  we  tsw 
membership  30  days  prior  to  the  explaining  what  the  news  about  getting  the  'meaning'  be- 
next  annual  meeting.”  means,  of  correlating  news  dev-  hind  the  news,  about  probi^ 

Chairman  A.  Y.  Aronson  of  flopments,  and  of  applying  pro-  for  truth  l^ind^hairf- 
the  Louisoille  Times  named  the  fessional  know  how  to  the  d^  oute,  the  S® 

followlna  committees'  To  draft  termination  of  news  values  and  news,  etc.,  actually  what  we  are 
aS?lS^f  SSSpMStion  coiSu-  the  detection  of  misleading  in-  doing  is  simply  addressing  our- 
tution  and  by-laws — ^Edward 
Lindsay,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald 
&  Review,  chairman;  C.  S.  Well¬ 
ington,  Kansat  City  Star;  and 
L.  D.  Hotchkiss,  Log  Angeles 
Timet.  To  make  continuing 
studies  of  the  AP  service — Wil¬ 
liam  Steven,  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une,  chairman;  Lee  Hills,  Miami 
Herald,  associate  chairman. 

Early  Hall,  Mason  City  (la.) 

Globe-Gazette;  Herbert  Hill,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Newt;  Everett  Nor- 
lander,  Chicago  Daily  Newt; 

Kenn^  MacDonald,  Det  Moines 
Register  &  Tribune;  Don  Ster¬ 
ling  Portland  Oregon  Journal; 

L.  E.  Blanchard,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  and 
Carl  Saunders,  Jackton  (Mich.) 

Citizen  Patriot. 

Mr.  Aronson  said  the  chair¬ 
man  and  his  associate  could  ex¬ 
pand  the  latter  committee  as 
they  saw  fit. 

The  movement  to  formalize 


Norman  Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Times  publisher;  Kent  Cooper,  exeeu- 
tive  director.  Associated  Press,  and  Governor  Earl  Warren. 


Paul  Miller,  chieL  AP  Washington 
Bureau,  at  typewriter;  Kenneth 
McDonald,  Des  MoiiMS  Register 
&  Tribune,  leit,  and  WRliaai  P, 

Steven,  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

selves  to  the  business  of  getting 
ba^'k  to  journalistic  first  prin¬ 
ciples.” 

His  talk  provoked  a  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  and  disagreement  among 
the  managing  editors  as  to 
whether  the  AP  should  carry 
Interpretive  material  in  the 
news  rraort,  or  as  a  sidebar  fea¬ 
ture.  The  Wallace-Truman  In¬ 
cident  was  used  as  the  case  in 
point. 

One  editor  thought  the  AP 
should  tip  off  editors  on  the 
wires  when  something  hot  Is 
coming,  particularly  after  so 
many  newspapers  mlsiied  the 
significance  the  Wallace 

speech  and  put  it  “inside.” 
James  Pope.  LouistHIle  Courier- 
Journal,  argued  "AP's  responsl- 
bllify  doesn’t  go  that  far.  It  Is 
up  to  each  of  us  to  judge  the 
news  as  we  see  it” 

Paul  Miller,  assistant  general 
manager  in  charge  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau,  discussed  the 
problem  of  handouts  and  “un¬ 
quotable”  sources. 

“Our  policy,”  he  said,  “has 
been  to  get  the  news  and  not 
to  pass  it  up  because  someone 
can’t  be  quoted.  And  we  don’t 
stay  away  from  off-the-record 
conferences.  ...  If  you  believe 
in  your  reporter  you  should  ex¬ 
pose  him  to  all  sources,  good 
and  bad.”  • 

Kenneth  MacDonald,  Des 
Moines  Register  A  Tribune,  ad¬ 
vised  the  ^itors  to  get  together 
and  decide  how  much  latitude 
they  want  to  give  the  AP  in 
interpreting  the  news,  because 
one  editor  says  the  reporter 
went  too  far  in  a  story  and  an¬ 
other  says  he  didn’t  go  far 
enough. 

Herbert  Corn,  Wosftingfon 
Star,  discussing  “sltuationers,” 
roundups  and  Sunday  features, 
thought  the  overseas  AP  round¬ 
ups  were  excellent  but  the  do¬ 
mestic  roundups  too  often  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  written  "by  a  tir^ 
rewrite  man  on  the  late  shift.” 

“It  is  probably  due,”  he  said, 
“to  the  practice  all  of  us  follow 
of  attempting  to  hang  a  new 
angle  on  the  story  for  the  next 
day.  Too  often  this  results  in 
lo^g  sight  ot  or  disposing  of 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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Only  the  Representative  Represents 


THE  SOUL  of  •  gnat  news¬ 
paper,  like  a  tear  from  a 
•nother’i  ere.  cannot  be  reduced 
to  a  mathematical  formula.  The 
gamut  of  dlffereneea  rtm  by  the 
maricetf  of  Amwica  cannot  be 
raaolved  with  a  cwnmon  de¬ 
nominator.  A  lifetime  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  newspaper  apace 
selling  has  forbiiMen  to  the 
Nearmper  Representative  this 
tempting  but  oversimplilled  ap¬ 
proach  in  the  pripmiT  —Him  of 
our  highly  indlviduelised 
medium. 

Nor  can  the  distinctly  uneven 
pattern  of  distribution  and  sales 
acceptance  for  competitive  pro¬ 
ducts  in  individual  markets  be 
given  a  sound,  economic  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling  treatment  with 
a  media  pattern  designed  for  a 
fictitious  average. 

It  is  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  pulsating  flesh  and  blood 
characteristics  of  the  individual 
newspaper  with  all  of  the  deeply 
personal  holds  it  has  on  the 
confidence  and  interest  of  its 
readers;  and  in  an  abilt^  to 
translate  for  the  advertiser  the 
intricacies  of  individual  markets 
end  the  motivating  force  the 
newspaper  is  therein  that  the 
Publisher’s  Representative 
serves  his  primary  purpose  in 
the  national  advertising  scheme. 

RepreBentotive  Sells 
'A*  Newspaper 

BOTH  of  these  jobs  require  the 

peculiar  and  penetrating 
depth  of  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  which  can  be  supplied 
along  by  the  Representative 
among  all  of  the  department¬ 
alized  units  in  the  currently 
Hvdra-headed  medium  selling 
effort.  Others  will  call  upon  an 
advertiser  for  newspapers — or 
anpendages  of  them— only  the 
Reoresentative  calls  for  A 
NEWSPAPER. 

Because  of  the  time-proven 
adage  that  "he  is  not  long  a 
Reoresentative  who  does  not 
duly  represent.”  it  is  true  that 
the  Reoresentative's  selling 
effort  mirrors  the  highly  indi- 
v<dual  character  of  his  publisher. 
He  is  the  one  contact  between 
the  piiblLsher  and  the  advertiser. 
On  his  ability  to  sell  both  of 
those  parties  denends  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sell  either. 

A  lifetime  of  experience  in 
newspaner  advertising  is  his 
usual  distinguishing  characteris¬ 
tic.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  this  should  give  him 
a  pretty  good  grasp  on  his  job. 
Recent  decisions  affecting  the 
sale  of  national  advertising  in 
newspaoers  leave  an  impression 
that  a  srlrginal  record  on  news¬ 
paner  experience  somehow  en¬ 
dows  one  with  superiority.  This 
could  be  no  more  than  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  occupational  in¬ 
feriority  complex. 

Publisher  b 
Tndisriduol 

THERE  is.  praise  be,  no  Ameri¬ 
can  buslne.ssman  so  highly 
individualized  as  the  newspaper 

ftublisher.  Publishers  are  an 
ndivldual  as  the  thousands  of 


By  Gerald  B.  McDonald 

Many  publishers’  reprcscntativcsshepc  voiced  MaaiMafaetUm  in 
recent  months  toith  lohot  they  reyard  as  a  "drift'  from  dependence 
upon  them  in  space  sales  to  national  advertisers.  Epitoa  li  Pub- 
usHxa  is  publishing  this  article  in  the  belief  that 
an  informative,  thwyh  unofjictel,  presentation  of 
this  group’s  viewpoint  will  be  a  worthwhile  addi¬ 
tion  to  discussion  of  the  doily  newspaper  and 
national  advertising.  The  author,  vicepresident 
and  sales  manager  of  the  New  York  office  of 
Willianu,  XAwrence  A  Cresmer,  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  term  as  president  of  the  New  York  chap¬ 
ter,  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  Mr.  McDonald  defines  a  “representa- 
tive”  as  anyone  who  directly  represents  the  pub¬ 
lisher  with  agencies  and  advertiaera,  induing 
employes  in  broach  offices  of  newspapers. 


diverse  areas  they  serve.  They 
are  as  Independent  as  the  Insis¬ 
tent  spirit  that  has  kept  alive  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press. 

In  common  with  other  printed 
media,  it  is  their  job,  not  the 
advertiser’s,  to  furnish  the  audi¬ 
ence.  That  they  do  so  is  abund¬ 
antly  evidenced  in  the  fact 
that  newspaper  readers  PAY 
more  than  $1, 850,000.00  per  day, 
for  48,000,000  newspaiwrs — 
EVERY  DAY. 

The  responsibilty  of  the  Rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  sale  of  bis 
publication’s  share  in  this  audi¬ 
ence  is  clearly  deflned.  He  sells 
what  the  publisher  makes  avail¬ 
able,  at  the  pries  the  ptlBIWier 
sets.  In  this  fact  is  reflected 
the  absolutely  essential  part  the 
representative  plays.  It  will  be 
Inimediately  apparent  to  the 
newspaper  executive  who  deals 
daily  with  retail  store  copy 
designated  to  create  consumer 
demand  and  resultant  store 
traffic. 

Value  b  a  Better 
Sales  Tool  thon  Price 
MANY  small  retallera,  anxious 

to  have  part  in  the  recognized 
sales-producing  ability  of  their 
local  newspaper  have  initiated 
their  advertising  efforts  with  a 
so-called  “bargain  sale".  ’They 
have  been  chagrined  and  be¬ 
wildered  to  have  the'r  effort 
fall  flat  on  its  face.  What  they 
have  failed  to  realize  is  that  a 
price  does  not  oualify  as  a  bar¬ 
gain  until  a  higher  standard  of 
value  has  been  established  in 
previous  selling  effort. 

This,  then,  is  the  function  of 
the  representative.  Unenuipped 
with  such  selling  devices  as 
a  discount  for  use  of  certain 
other  papers  wholly  unrelated 
to  his  own  publisher,  he  must 
establish  a  certain  unit  cost  as 
the  standard  of  value.  It  is  the 
ability  of  the  reoresentative  to 
convince  the  advertiser  that  a 
given  publication  is  worth  $1  per 
line  that  is  mirrored  in  the  group 
salesman’s  ability  to  sell  it  for 
90  cents.  Without  the  repre¬ 
sentative’s  individual  effort  the 
90  cent  price  would  soon  be¬ 
come  the  standard  of  value. 

Earlier  we  Indicated  the  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  of  the  Represent¬ 
ative  in  the  selling  scheme. 
There  is  a  secondary  purpose 


error  experiences  of  the  New 

.  _ ,,  ,  Business  Committee  effort  de- 

M  diMOtispictim  in  yeloped  a  recognition  ot  the 
ift  from  dependeMe  need  for  a  revitalization  of  the 
iters.  Edrob  Ii  Pub-  Bureau  of  Advertising.  In  the 
elc  in  the  belief  that  development  of  the  currently 
Iciol,  presentation  of  potent  Bureau,  the  Representa- 
s  a  worthwhile  addi-  tives  are  proud  of  the  leading 
oily  newspaper  and  part  they  played  alongside  the 
luthor,  vicepresident  inemhers  of  that  hpd-workl^. 
New  York  office  of  ^^leeves  organlMtlon,  the 
■mer  reccntlv  com-  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu- 

concerned  to  correct  prlncl- 
sjlnes  o  re^esente-  developnsent  of  the 

represents  _tne  puo-  nnoothly  operating  newspaper 
doertisers,  including  ggjjj  machme  the  newspaper 
f  newspapers.  medium  la  today  able  to  meet 

any  and  all  competitors  where- 
ever  and  whenever  the  issue 
which  the  transitional  period  of  may  be  drawn;  and  the  Indi- 
the  post  two  decades  has  per-  vidual  publisher  is  assured  that 
mitted  to  grow  to  almost  coequal  his  individual  story  will  receive 
Importance.  In  this  i>eriod  the  a  more  receptive  audience,  as- 
concept  ot  the  Representative  sumlng  his  representative’s 
has  undergone  some  radical  ability  to  Interpret  its  appllca- 
changes.  Merely  informative  tion  to  a  national  marketing 
selling  has  given  way  to  the  problem. 

interpretative.  Because  of  the  unprecedented 

Such  information  services  as  niarkeUng  situation  faci^  the 
Media  Records  and  other  linage  advertiser  today  the  penetmting 
services.  Standard  Rate  and  knowiedge  of  the  representative 
Data.  Audit  Bureau  of  Clrcula-  pf  the  individml  markets  is  of 
tion,  BsDitor  &  PuBLisHBR*8  Yoftr  in©stini8bl6  valuo  to  tho  advor- 
Book  and  International  Market  tlser  and  pf  significant  linage 
Guide  and  other  skeletonized  building  value  for  the  publisher, 
marketing  information  services  New  hills  and  valleys  have  ap- 
have  minimized  the  need  for  peared  in  the  national  markrting 
concentration  on  ^e  merely  in-  pattern  as  a  result  of  wartime 
formative.  On  the  other  hand  mass  movements  of  populatton; 
they  have  accentuated  the  need  Indii^ies,  decentralized,  have 
for  the  penetrating  Interpreta-  developed  seemingly  deep  roots 
tion  that  the  Representative’s  new  areas;  radial  ckangea 
intimacy  with  his  market  and  have  developed  in  the  economic 

newspaper  permits.  pooulation.  _ ^ 

Interpretative  aeUlng  neces-  wlth®J 

Se  H»r^ntaMv?®By'}taw™  «««  for^uthirita- 

tive,  factual  and  usable  informa- 

S?j2lation  ^thytholetdJertls:  “  own 

uig  problem  to  be  met.  Because  ISiSfflA’lftn  *  notentiali- 

and  sn^ra^^had'mte^^the  ties  for  their  various  nroducts 
services  in  each  of  the  local 

?ar*Tpp*l?fatfo“?  to“^ 

markets,  the  Representative  .  t  b  ^ 

found  it  in  the  Interests  of  his  The  Needs  ol  Business 
publisher  to  give  increasing  For  Market  bdonnation 
portions  of  his  time,  effort  and  the  NEWSPAPER  publishers 
ingenuity  to  primary  media  ot  America,  with  an  intimacy 
selling.  of  knowledge  of  each  of  the 

markets,  currently  unmatched 
What  the  AANR  and  unmatchable  by  any  other 

n.,:....  agency  should  be  the  natural 

Been  Doing  source  of  such  information.  In 

THUS  out  of  his  determination  their  Representatives  they  have 
to  stock  the  pond  of  available  a  natural  outlet  for  the  sales 
advertising  was  bom  the  New  aids  they  can  develop. 

Business  Committee  effort  of  Many  publishers  currently  are 
the  American  Association  of  contributing  a  quality  and 
Newspaper  Representatives.  In  quantity  of  marketing  and  mer- 
recent  years  it  has  been  com-  chandising  information  and 
monplace  for  competing  Rep-  services  that  leaves  nothing  to 
resentatlves  of  three  or  four  be  desired.  Many  others  are 
newspapers  in  a  city,  to  band  not.  The  dividing  line  between 
together  to  tell  a  unified  story  the  two  bears  no  traceable  re¬ 
fer  the  newspaper  medium,  latlonship  to  sizes  of  markets 
They  have,  as  it  were,  stand-  or  newspapers.  Some  of  the 
ardized  THAT  part  of  their  very  smallest  newspapers  have 
story  for  the  easier  considers-  combined  with'  others  of  related 
tion  of  the  buver.  The  record  size  to  present  in  combined 
spealw  for  itself,  because  AANR  form.  Information  and  aids  for 
presentations  have  been  given  their  individual  markets  that 
an  increasingly  expectant  and  lend  themselves  to  a  ready  in- 
respectful  audience  by  virtually  tegratlon  in  a  comprehensive 
all  ot  the  nation’s  important  marketing  solution, 
advertisers  and  agencies.  (Continued  on  page  60) 
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A  Study  of  Dailies*  Art  Departments 


-J  vKnuimg  iui«n - p,p«  ^ 

Art  Dlraetor.  ToIm  World  and  Irtbimo  toaniito;  «ome 

Hot.  ta«  comport.  bI».pdatolaaJblDn«tm.nf«nbo*.  “ 

ployrt  by  lifiilln  1^°***'  P^Tlleol  ioeiUtioo  **>|^ugh  th«  ut 

Plorrd  by  toodlng  nowopoporo  oast  ol  tbo  MasiasippL  rtSiSt  J!  »*»«>  — 

rr**™*™*  depaitmonts  of 

Woodrow  Imy.  KnoxvUU  Son- 

WrtoSt  u*  "*  9~‘'  0««  i.  AjSS/AtlSS 

•  ^  Birmingham  Aga-Har.  JSSic^ld  V“ 

Tho  condensed  Aniting.  Pro*re»lve 
•£?  viwed  from 
the  standpoints  of  economy,  effi¬ 
ciency  and  structural  ebai^  not 
“.PJJPW  In  the  mlUions  S  cir¬ 
culation  class,  but  as  sturdy. 

Pfpnw  that  brtwe 
their  advertuHS  and  subserib- 
«“‘I‘I«d  to  the  brtli^ 
ttat  the  qualify  of  their  papw 
**w  should  be  Just  as  aood 

l*i«esWr 


foncy.  about  aU  his  departaiMt 
to  knock  out  ideas  and 

_ _ ./deSrhS^ 

^JSarVd;Jsa,l*ffiy£: 

«  of  both  flnlsh  and^Sfy*  fi’S! 

_  practically  aU  Sme'whrt  **  "* 

.requirements  of  J2S1*  needed. 

'  3iSiiir«r4 

-le  newso^n  h.  nor  nymsarily  mean  that  the 


Wbuna  are  ad- 
^  •  four- 

miy  annex  to 
present 
^ding  which, 
of  course,  means 
expansion  and 
mod  emization 
of  all  depart- 
ments. 

Before  laying  ■» 

pen  to  a  single  *”•" 

iS  eent  their 

°L  15  loodtag  •?e,S: 


itinerar 


>*4SffmTtm\ 

STAK 


Sun;  William 


Voeks,  Philadelphia'  Jli.  departments,  or  had  fl 

J.  A.  CHI,.  SS,Tu.»iia" 


gathered 


lOO-Paper  Study  Shows  Reader  Trends 


Editorial  Pages  Get  More  Attention 
As  Public  Prefers  Weightier  Fare 


mmi  sarnmn  comm 


WAR’S  sobering  effect  has  led 
newspaper  readers  to  seek 
weightier  fare  than  attracted 
them  in  the  past.  Statistical 
evidence  of  the  fact  was  pre¬ 
sented  this  week  in  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation's 
summary  of  the  first  100  studies 
in  its  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading. 

In  an  analysis  of  prewar,  war¬ 
time  and  postwar  reader 
interest,  the  summary  shows  a 
considerable  rise  in  editoriai 
page  readership  during  the  war, 
especially  among  men.  Since 
the  end  of  the  war  there  has 
been  a  falling  off  from  the  war¬ 
time  peak,  but  the  figure  is  still 
well  above  prewar. 

Badio  Programs  Lose 
Conversely,  other  types  of 
reading  matter— comics,  radio 
programs  society  news,  sports 
news,  etc. — sustained  losses  in 
interest  during  the  war.  In 
some  cases,  this  trend  away 
from  lighter  matter  has  been 
reversed  since  war's  end,  but 
none  of  these  types  of  content 
have  regained  their  prewar 
attraction. 

One  of  the  biggest  losers, 
among  both  men  and  women, 
since  the  end  of  the  war  is  the 
Radio  Programs  or  News  listing. 
After  slight  drops  from  prewar 
to  wartime  readership,  this  clas¬ 
sification  has  fallen  from  a  war¬ 
time  41%  to  a  postwar  2S% 
among  men,  and  from  48%  to 
38%  among  women. 

Best  postwar  comeback  was 
made  by  male  reader^ip  of 
society  news  and  pictures,  with 
percentages  in  the  three  periods 
hitting  42,  28  and  40. 

Front  Page  First 
TM>ulated  according  to  types 
of  pages,  median  readership  in 
the  100  studies  stacks  up  this 
way: 

Mn  WoM 
MhIIm  But  MMlu  Bau* 

^  PWM . 62%  4-6  66%  6 

Front  pasn  - - 98%  1  88%  1 

All  except  Pront 

_  PWr*  . 62%  4-6  73%  4 

General  N  e  w  > 
poxee  with 

edTertliilnr  .  .66%  3  76%  3 

Women  e  and 

Food  Paxeo.  .20%  7  72  %  6 

Socletr  nnxea  ..34%  6  83  %  2 

Sporte  Paxee  ..68%  2  27%  7 

Bearing  out  the  conclusion 
that  serious  matters  have  won 
increasing  attention  is  the  sum¬ 
mary's  listing  of  the  10  best- 
reed  stories  in  the  100  studies. 

The  lists  for  both  men  and 
women  contain  these  four: 
Hostilities  in  Europe  End,  Huns 
Sign  Terms;  Hitler  Dead  With 
Eva  Braun  in  Berlin  Ruins; 
Boake  Carter  Dead,  Radio  Com¬ 
mentator;  and  Local  Marine 
Dead  and  Second  Wounded. 

The  men’s  list  also  includes: 

7  Killed  in  Air  liner  Crash;  War 
Iminent:  Chamberlain;  Wind 
Hurls  New  $6,400,000  Narrows 
Span  Into  Sound;  RAF  Steps  Up 
Power  of  Blows  at  Huns;  Dar¬ 
ing  Raid  Frees  S13  From  Jap 

11  . 


Prison  Camp;  Flush  City’s 
Water  Pipes. 

Other  stories  heading  the 
women’s  list  are:  Walks  Again 
After  13  Years;  Mrs.  Burritt, 
Awaiting  Husband,  Pians  Pri¬ 
vate  Detective  Work;  Dr.  George 
W.  Stoler  Dies  Unexpectedly  in 
56th  Year;  Child  "Too  Good  to 
Live"  Killed  by  Mother;  H.  B. 
Whittier  Dies  at  Home  at  Age 
of  81;  Boy,  5,  Who  Cheated 
Death  in  Pool,  Killed  by  Truck; 
3-Alarm  Fire  Damages  Owi 
Drug  Store. 

Pictures  Pull 

Three-fourths  of  the  best-read 
news  stories  were  on  front 
pages. 

But,  even  the  best-read  stories 
are  consistently  outpulled  by 
news  photos  and  picture  pages, 
the  summary  clearly  indicates. 
And,  although  top-notch  news 
stories  rank  next  to  pictures 
in  male  readership,  they  get 
strong  competition  from  edi¬ 
torial  page  cartoons.  Women 
rank  pictures  first,  outstanding 
news  stories  second,  and  humor 
panels  third. 

The  record  on  picture  sizes 
rates  the  three-column  cut  as 
the  approximate  optimum  at 
which  high  readership  and  space 
economy  meet.  Men’s  interest 
steps  up  sharply  from  one-col¬ 
umn  to  three-column  size,  with 
medians  of  37%,  49%  and  62%. 
Four-column  pictures  get  only 
very  slightly  higher  readership, 
64%.  Among  women,  the  rat¬ 
ings  for  one-  to  four-column 
size  are  45%,  61%,  67%  and 
73%. 

Classified  according  to  story 
appeal,  three  picture  categories 
— human  interest,  crime  and  na¬ 
tional  defense — won  top  atten¬ 
tion  among  all  readers. 

Picture  pages,  taken  as  units, 
have  a  slight  edge  over  the  best- 
read  news  pictures  outside  such 
pages  with  readers  of  both 
sexes.  The  summary  ranks 
median  readership  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  field  as  follows: 

Men  Women 
Picture  Page  ..  89%  91% 

News  Pictures.  85%  88% 

Sports  Pictures  63%  25% 

Society  Pictures  31%  79% 

Too  Columnists  Listed 

For  the  first  time,  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  summary  presents 
lists  of  the  six  columnl^  best- 
read  by  men  and  women. 

Favorites  with  the  men,  rang¬ 
ing  in  appeal  from  36%  to  24%, 
are,  in  order  of  rank:  Drew 
Pearson,  Westbrook  P  e  g  1  e  r , 
George  E.  Sokolsky,  Paul  Mal- 
lon,  Walter  Lippmann,  David 
Lawrence. 

Women’s  readership,  racing 
from  37%  to  16%,  goes  to  Elea¬ 
nor  Roosevelt,  George  E.  Sokol¬ 
sky,  Dorothy  Thompson,  Wert- 
brook  Pegler,  Drew  Pearson, 
Walter  Lippmann. 


s>*'i  - '  i‘ 


Milwaukee  loumol’s  tap-ranldng 
ad  in  100-study  report 

Best-read  humor  panels  among 
men  are:  They’ll  Do  It  Every 
Time,  Out  Our  Way,  Side 
Glances,  Life’s  Like  That,  Our 
Boarding  House,  Grin  and  Bear 
It,  and  Off  the  Record;  among 
women:  The  Neighbors.  Side 
Glances.  These  Women,  Every¬ 
day  Movies  and  Life’s  Like  That. 

The  IS  best-read  comics,  in 
order  of  rank,  are: 

Men:  Dick  Tracy,  Blondie. 
Gasoline  Alley,  Henry.  Little 
Orphan  Annie,  The  Nebbs.  Joe 
Palooka,  Mutt  and  Jeff,  Winnie 
Winkle.  Moon  Mullins.  Donald 
Duck,  Steve  Roper  and  Wahoo, 
Popeye,  Wash  Tubbs,  Dixie 
Dugan. 

Women :  Blondie,  Gasoline 
Alley,  Little  Orphan  Annie.  Dick 
Tracy,  Dixie  Dugan.  Henry. 
Winnie  Winkle.  Tillie  the  Toiler. 
Ella  Cinders.  Boots  and  Her 
Buddies,  The  Gumps,  Cap 
Stubbs,  Bringing  Up  Father. 
Steve  Roper  and  Wahoo,  Mary 
Worth’s  Family. 

Caution  Urged 

Mindful  that  readership  fig¬ 
ures  In  the  summary  might 
easily  be  misinterpreted,  the 
Foundation  issues  Wo  precau¬ 
tions  in  the  introduction: 

"First,  percentage  figures 
should  not  be  applied  to  any  one 
city  since  they  are  medians 
based  on  the  consolidation  of 
100  individual  studies.  And 
percentages  for  Individual  stud¬ 
ies  vary  widely.  .  .  . 

“Second,  percentage  figures 
cannot  be  projected  to  establish 
the  number  of  readers  for  any 
items.  .  .  .  ’The  survey  is  gen¬ 
erally  laid  out  to  match  as  close¬ 
ly  as  possible  the  city  zone  cir¬ 
culation." 


Big  Gain  in  Men's 
Perusal  of  All  Ads 


ADVERTISING,  repeatedly 
shown  to  be  an  extremely  Im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  to  a  majority  of  readers, 
has  become  more  so  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  according  to  an 
analysis  of  the  first  100  surveys 
in  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading. 

A  100-study  summary,  re¬ 
leased  this  week  by  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation, 
shows  that  men’s  average 
readership  of  all  advertising 
departments  in  10  postwar 
studies  is  higher  than  in  both 
the  prewar  and  wartime  studies. 
The  same  holds  true  for  women 
in  all  but  one  of  six  classifica¬ 
tions — national — which  dropped 
slightly  to  57%,  two  points  be¬ 
low  the  prewar  figure  and  five 
points  below  wartime. 

Big  Gain  in  Retail 
Department  store  ads,  histori¬ 
cally  a  female  reservation,  made 
one  of  the  most  substantial  gains 
among  the  men.  Before  the 
war  their  male  readership  was 
39%.  It  dropped  to  31%  during 
the  war,  and  since  V-J  Day  has 
come  back  and  passed  prewar 
readership  with  a  49%  tally. 
Women's  percentages  for  the 
same  classification  were  87,  80, 
and  88. 

Greatest  gains  in  advertising 
readership  were  made  by  Clas¬ 
sified.  with  men’s  figures  for  the 
three  periods  being  32,  40,  and 
51%;  women’s  38,  48,  and  51%. 

Analysis  of  the  prewar,  war¬ 
time  and  postwar  readerdiip 
patterns  is  one  of  a  number  of 
innovations  in  ARF  composite 
summaries,  of  which  this  is  the 
fifth.  Studies  1  to  72  inclusive, 
were  analyzed  In  June,  1945  (E 
&  P,  June  30,  '45,  p.  7). 

The  new  features  and  old, 
which  the  ARF  regards  as  a 
starting  point  for  more  complete 
analysis  by  agencies  and  news¬ 
papers,  now  include  such  Items 
as:  readership  by  occupational 
groups,  by  types  of  content,  by 
city  size  groups,  by  sections  and 
tyMs  of  pages,  by  product  clas¬ 
sifications,  etc. 

Newspaper's  Ad  on  Top 
Averages  for  the  100  studies 
show  that  60%  of  the  women 
and  53%  of  the  men  read  some 
national  advertising  in  a  typical 
daily  issue,  with  toe  range  for 
individual  ads  varying  in  each 
size  and  product  group. 

A  notable  aspect  of  toe  na¬ 
tional  advertising  analysis  is 
that  toe  top  one,  among  both 
men  and  women  in  aU  100 
studies,  was  an  ad  by  a  news¬ 
paper.  A  five-column,  1,590-llne 
insertion  by  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  calling  for  a  national 
rehabilitation  program  for  vet¬ 
erans,  it  appeared  in  toe  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times-Star  Dec.  2,  1943 
(Study  No.  67)  and  was  read  by 
73%  of  toe  men  and  68%  of  the 
women. 

One  of  advertising’s  perennial 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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POOR  OLD  PUBLIC  IS  IN  MINDS  OF  NATION'S  EDITORIAL  CARTOONISTS 


Smith  Seeking 
Clarification  of 
MacArthur  'Bon' 

San  FiiANCisco-^arifleation 
of  General  MaeArthurVi  re¬ 
ported  ban  on  the  San  Fran- 
ctaeo  Chronicle  as  deacrlbed  in 
Drew  Pearson's  column  Dec.  8, 
has  been  asked  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment  by  Paid  C.  Smith, 
editor  and  feneral  manager. 

Smith  stated  that  if  Pearson’s 
quotation  is  correct,  MacArthur 
owes  Smith  an  apology  and  if 
Pearson  was  inaceurarte  the  War 
Department  should  say  so,  (In 
Washington,  Dec.  4,  the  War 
Department  declined  comment.) 

Peason's  column  describing  a 
reported  ban  on  a  Korean  trip 
by  representatives  of  several 
papers  was  published  by  the 
Chronicle.  In  an  accompanying 
Editor’s  Nota.  Smith  said  h« 
was  not  fully  apprised  of  the 
biCsfrouAd  of  MacArthur's 
wish  to  bar  him  from  the  Far 
Sastern  Theater,  and  had  made 
no  request  for  such  a  trip. 
Smith  said  he  had  just  returned 
from  a  European  tour  and  had 
served  in  Japan  as  a  naval  of¬ 
ficer  on  the  staff  of  Admiral 
Spruance. 

Pearson  reported  that  a  top- 
secret  cablegram  to  the  War 
Department  from  General  Mac¬ 
Arthur  banned  editors  and 
publishers  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  Chicago  Sun,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  PM,  and 
the  Daily  Worker.  MacArthur, 
according  to  Pearson,  accused 
these  papers  of  "dowhrlght 
quackery  and  dishonesty.” 
a 

Mexican  Section 

The  New  York  HertM  Trib¬ 
une  Is  adding  a  special  year¬ 
beginning  section,  "Report  on  i 
Bfedeo”  Jan.  4.  Its  annual  ' 
Financial  Industrial  Review  and  i 
Outlook  section  appears  Jan.  2, 
a  Canadian  section  Jan.  S.  i 


N.  J.  Rates  Up 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — ^Twe 
New  lerasr  dmlias  out  of  13 
rsphring  to  a  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  questionnaire 
j^<m  to  increase  advertising 
rates  in  the  nmnedioto  future 
and  10  others  made  inoreeses 
on  either  notional  or  local  or 
both  during  IMS.  Four  of  the 
popers  announeed  increases 
in  1945. 

More  Pcqsers 
To  Get  Olds' 
Copy  in  '47 

pgraorN-^gxi  year  will  see 
OldsmobUt  Division  carrying 
an  even  greater  percentage  of 
its  advertising  in  daily  news- 
Mpers,  D.  E.  Ralston,  Oldsmo- 
bile  general  sales  manager,  has 
announced. 

Ralston  recalled  that  for  more 
than  40  years  newspapers  have 
constituted  the  chief  medium  of 
Oldsmobile’s  advertising. 

Consistent  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  in  more  than  3,000  dally 
newspapers  across  the  country 
will  be  scheduled  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  American  public 
to  the  1947  line  of  Old^obile 
sixes  and  eights,  Ralston  said. 

“It  is  planned  to  announce  the 
1947  Oldsmoblle  in  dally  news¬ 
papers  in  January,”  he  said. 
“While  black  and  white  adver¬ 
tising  will  predominate,  it  is 
also  planned  to  schedule  full- 
color  advertisements  in  maga¬ 
zine  supplements  of  newspapers 
in  many  selected  cities.” 

Oldsmoblle  for  1M7  will  offer 
six  and  eight-i^linder  engines 
and  the  GM  Hydra-Matic  drive 
will  be  available.  Present  plans 
call  for  equipping  85%  of  the 
1947  Oldsmobifes  with  that  pop¬ 
ular  feature,  Ralston  said. 


Norfolk  Papers 
Nome  T.  Hones 
Production  Mgr. 

Noarouc,  Va.  —  Sweeping 
changes  in  the  setup  of  Norfolk 
Newspapers.  Ine.,  publishing 
the  Virginiaa-Pilot  (m.)  and 
die  Ledger-Dispatch  (e.)  have 
led  to  the  selection  of  Thomas 
A.  Hanes,  veteran  newspaper 
man  and  managing  editor  of  the 
Ledger,  as  produmon  manager 
for  the  combined  papers. 

Hanes  will  be  assisted  by 
Frank  Pace,  former  member  of 
the  Virginian-Pilot  staff.  Hanes 
will  remain  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Ledger.  • 

Shortly  after  Hanes’  eleva¬ 
tion  he  announeed  that  Joseph 
E.  Shank,  city  editor,  had  been 
named  as  news  editor,  and  that 
Charles  F,  Reilly,  Jr„  qmrts 
editor,  had  been  selected  as 
city  editor. 

W.  K.  Diehl  is  the  new  qiorts 
editor,  and  Charles  H.  Hoof- 
nagle,,  city  hall  reporter  has 
been  chosen  as  asdstant  city 
editor.  Tom  Reilly  shifts  from 
the  marine  run  to  city  hail  and 
his  work  will  be  done  by  Charl¬ 
ton  Whitehead,  who  has  the 
military  routine. 

John  Spencer,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pilot,  said  that 
R.  K.  T,  Larson,  city  editor, 
would  be  news  editor  and  that 
Joseph  R.  Bobbitt,  Jr.,  has  been 
elevated  to  the  position  of  city 
editor.  Robert  H.  Mason  is  the 
new  assistant  city  editor,  and 
Ralph  Pool  was  selected  to  act 
as  Sunday  editor. 

Launching  of  the  production 
department  is  part  of  a  policy 
setup  by  H.  S.  Lewis,  president, 
to  facilitate  the  issuance  of  the 
papers. 

■ 

By  Air  to  Florida 

The  New  York  Mirror  is  fol¬ 
lowing  vacationing  readers  to 
Miami  and  Palm  Beach  by  air 
beginning  this  week. 


2  Weeklies  Suspend 
In  Nebraska 

BLAm,  Neb. — ^Two  Wadiington 
county  we^ly  newspapers  have 
suspe^ed  publication  due  to 
newsprint  shortages  and  rising 
costs.  The  Calhoun  Chrortiele, 
published  at  Fort  Calhoun, 
Nebr.  suspended  publication  last 
week  and  its  subscribers  wiH 
receive  tiie  Blair  (Nebr.)  Enter¬ 
prise.  Readers  of  the  Herman 
(Nebr.)  Record,  also  suspended, 
will  receive  the  Blair  Pllot-Tri- 
(nine. 

Cosgrove  New 
Ad  Director 
Of  Free  Press 

Drroit — C.  W.  Cosgrove  has 
been  appointed  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Detroit  Tree  Frees, 
effective  Dec.  9,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  J.  H.  Barry, 
general  manager  of  Knight 
Newspapers. 

Prior  to  his  appointment,  Cos¬ 
grove  had  been  serving  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  in  charge  of 
retail.  He  joined  the  stall  of 
the  Free  Press  in  1912. 

Three  years  later  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  automotive 
advertising,  which  at  that  time 
was  beginning  to  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  as  an  advertiting 
classification. 

During  the  years  that  he  han¬ 
dled  automotive  copy,  Cosgrove 
was  probably  one  at  the  most 
widely  known  men  in  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

He  helped  “father”  the  big 
Sunday  automobile  sections  that 
became  a  part  of  the  current 
newspaper  “scenery”  in  the 
second  and  third  decades  of  the 
century,  and  with  F.  Ed  Spooner, 
then  automotive  editor  of  the 
Free  Press,  establishad  the  fam¬ 
ous  Detroit  Free  Press  Directory 
of  Attendance  at  the  New  Task 
Automobile  lUows. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


City’s  Merchants  ‘Sell’ 
Ads  to  Themselves 


By  Samud  BoniOT 

IN  Saint  John.  N.  B..  Can.,  flie 
retail  merchants  sell  spon¬ 
sored  adeertisinf  to  themselves. 
Store-to-store  soliciting  for 
sponsordilp  of  special  pages  to 
support  community  efforts  is  no 
"high  pressure”  Job  for  space 
salesmen  of  the  Telagreph- 
JoumaX  and  Times-Globc. 

Here’s  how  the  plan  started 
and  how  it  works,  simply  and 
effectively.  The  Saint  John 
branch  of  Canada’s  Betall  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  felt  a  good 
ob  could  be  done  on  Commun- 
ty  Chest.  Savings  Bond  and 
dmilar  drives  by  building  up  a 
standing  list  of  merchants,  each 
to  be  assessed  a  fixed  share  of 
the  advertisine  cost  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  his  business  voliune. 

AaseeidUon  Pays 
Tile  Association's  advertising 
committee  signed  them  up,  and 
arranged  thinos  so  that  pay¬ 
ment  is  made  directly  to  the  or¬ 
ganisation.  which  in  turn  pays 
the  snace  cost  in  a  lump  sum. 

When  the  idea  began  to  grow, 
there  was  a  feeling  at  first  that 
It  might  react  unfavorably  to 
the  newspaners,  which  might 
want  to  solicit  nonsigners  for 
qionsored  advertising. 

A  “gentleman’s  agreement” 
was  reached  between  the  Associ¬ 
ation  and  P.  H.  Butler,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  newqiapers, 
whereby  the  merchants’  adver¬ 
tising  committee  is  notified 
when  a  special  page  is  being 
planned.  If  the  committee  de¬ 
cides  not  to  take  the  page  it 
becomes  "free  lance”  and  the 
newspaper  salesmen  get  out¬ 
side  sponsors. 

To  the  merchants,  the  plan 
offers  triple  benefits:  1.  It 
keeps  the  Association  name  be¬ 
fore  the  public  as  a  willing  sup¬ 
porter  of  worthwhile  project^ 
2.  It  labels  the  sponsoring  mem¬ 
bers  as  public-spirited  business 
firms.  3.  Since  the  assessment 
usually  covers  more  than  the 
apace  cost,  it  provides  extra 
funds  for  the  Association’s 
organizational  work,  legal  ex¬ 
penses,  etc. 

Sboa-laodier  PrasarvatiTa 
For  the  newspapers.  It  pro¬ 
vides  access  to  a  ready-made 
group  of  advertisers,  save^  a  lot 
of  the  salesmen’s  time  and  shoe- 
leather,  and  makes  collection  of 
bills  a  simple,  one-shot  oper¬ 
ation. 

Since  the  start  of  the  project 
two  months  ago,  some  three 
dozen  retailers  have  offered  their 
support  and  several  page  ads 
have  been  placed. 

Hard  Fads  on  Hardware 
HARDWARE  retailers,  taken  on 
an  average,  spend  about  one- 
half  of  1%  of  their  sales  for 
advertising,  mostly  concentrated 
in  newvaper  spaca^  With  an¬ 


nual  volume  aggregating  some¬ 
thing  like  $1,300,000,000.  that 
percentage  represents  a  tidy 
$7,300,000.  .  Now  there  la  a 
strong  movement  afoot  to  quad¬ 
ruple  the  advertising  expendi¬ 
ture. 

Rivers  Peterson,  managing 
director  of  the  National  Retail 
Hardware  Association,  recently 
told  a  convention  of  hardware 
wholesalers  that  in  the  highly 
competitive  future,  the  retailer 
Is  not  going  to  hold  his  own 
unless  he  spends  at  least  2%  for 
advertising.  Aggressive  mer¬ 
chandising,  not  price  competi¬ 
tion,  is  needed,  he  added. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  that 
about,  the  NRHA  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  three-part  merchandising 
program  under  the  direction  of 
Fred  R.  Olmsted,  advertising 
service  and  promotion  manager. 
The  program,  Olmsted  told 
Editos  &  PuBLisma,  includes;  1. 
A  promotion  of  planning  calen¬ 
dar,  already  in  use  by  more 
than  3,000  of  the  Association's 
20,000  member  stores.  2.  A 
complete  mat  service,  with  sun- 
plementary  display  materials. 
3.  A  separate  window  display 
service. 

If  the  weekly  newspaper  ad 
service  continues  to  win  adher¬ 
ents  as  it  has  since  the  merchan¬ 
dising  program  started  last 
soring,  the  2%  figure  has  a  good 
chance  of  materializing,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Olmsted. 

Paqes  of  Diamonds 

THE  Dee.  1  issue  of  the  San 

Francisco  Examiner  displayed 
more  pages  of  crystallized  car¬ 
bon  than  have  b^n  seen  this 
side  of  Johannesburg.  A  three- 
page  ad  by  the  Gensler-Lee 
company  was  the  occasion. 

The  first  page,  a  teaser,  car¬ 
ried  no  signature  but  merely  a 
large  diamond  and  tiie  words: 
"Make  this  a  diamond  Christ¬ 
mas.”  On  the  two  succeeding 
pages  was  double-truck  copy 
under  the  heading;  "Gensler- 
Lee  sells  more  diamonds  than 
any  other  Jeweler  in  the  West.” 
Also  very  sparing  in  its  copy, 
the  two-page  spread  used  “From 
$30  to  $1,300”  in  small  type  as 
the  only  price  reference,  and  a 
small  sidebar  stressed  the  firm’s 
"Happyheart”  wedding  rings. 

Everything  in  Its  Place 
ON  THE  THEORY  that  "adver¬ 
tising  is  essentially  a  selling 
tool”,  Interdiemical  Corp.  has 
decided  to  decentralize  its  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  acti¬ 
vity.  Now  each  division  of  the 
company  is  responsible  for  its 
own  advertising  work  instead  of 
clearing  it  through  a  central 
promotion  department  as  hereto¬ 
fore.  George  Welp,  director  of 
advertising  for  fnterchemical, 
who  made  the  announcement. 


Copy  tor  200  dailias 


has  accepted  responsibility  for 
advertising  and  sales  of  the  two 
largest  subsidiaries.  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  Ink  and  the 
Finishes  Division. 

Add  Ad  Notes 

THE  "American  Opportunity” 

program  announced  last  sum¬ 
mer  by  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  be  released  to 
advertisers  about  the  first  of 
the  year.  The  Chamber,  which 
has  worked  out  the  plan  with 
the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  and  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  has  the  first  of  three  pres¬ 
entations  ready  to  go.  .  .  .  The 
Advertising  Council  figures  1946 
newspaper  and  magazine  space 
for  sponsored  Savings  Bond  ad¬ 
vertising  as  about  $33,000,000  . . . 
Ratio  of  advertiring  expendi¬ 
tures  to  sales  among  men’s  fur¬ 
nishings  stores  dropped  30% 
between  1039  and  1044,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dun’s  Reoieto;  figures 
were;  1939.  1.2%;  1944.  0.6%. 

.  .  .  The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gasatte 
is  now  offering  seven  folders  to 
advertisers  and  agencies,  cover¬ 
ing  area  sales  fl^reg  gnd  other 
facts  about  the  Pittsburgh  esd 
Pennsylvania  markets.  Pro-' 
ducts  surveyed  include  dry 
goods,  groceries,  liquor  and 
wine,  drugs,  and  appliances, 
a 

Book  Promotion 
Sets  a  Record 

An  attempt  to  capitalize  on 
interest  in  casting  the  screen 
version  of  Russell  Janney’s  best¬ 
selling  novel,  "The  Miracle  of 
the  Beils.”  is  being  made  by 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  publishers, 
as  the  first  step  in  a  new  $30,000 
advertising  campaign  which 
brings  the  total  appropriation 
for  advertising  this  book  up  to  a 
record  $50,000. 

The  initial  ad,  to  appear  on 
the  fourth  cover  of  the  New 
York  Times  Book  Review  Dec. 
15,  includes  a  coupon  to  be 
mailed  to  RKO  Pictures,  with 
the  reader’s  suggestions  for 
casting  each  major  part  in  the 
film.  Response  will  determine 
further  scheduling  for  the 
coupon-type  ad. 

rtepared  for  Prentice-Hall  by 
Franklin  Spier,  Inc.,  the  new 
campaign  will  continue  through 
the  first  six  months  of  1947. 


C^ampaiand 

^^ccounld 

•  By  Betty  Feeiel 

It's  'Wed-in-the-Wood' 

A  NEW  stepped-up  newspaper 
campaign  featuring  0 1  d 
Thompson  blended  whl»ey  has 
been  released  by  GLXHMoax  Dis- 
nLLBUKs  Co.,  Inc.,  Owensboro, 
Ky.,  according  to  A.  P.  Bon- 
durant,  vicepresident  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  company. 
The  campaign,  calls  for  three 
insertions  of  1,000-line  copy  in 
more  than  200  dailies  through¬ 
out  the  country  during  the  first 
three  weeks  in  December.  The 
third  ad  will  appear  in  two 
colors,  wherever  color  is  avail¬ 
able  and  will  be  devoted  to  a 
holiday  situation.  Each  ad  car¬ 
ries  the  company’s  new  slogan, 
"Wed-in-the-wood,"  emphasizing 
Old  Thompson's  smooth  blend. 
Placement  of  ads  on  the  sports 
page  is  requested.  D’Arcy  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.,  St  Louis,  handles 
the  account 

Oi'iqrnobile  Forecast 
DAILY  newspapers  will  carry  a 
larger  percentage  of  advertis¬ 
ing  of  Oldsmosils  Dwision, 
General  Motors  Corp.  next  year 
than  ever  before.  D.  E.  Ralston, 
Oldsmobile  general  sales  man¬ 
ager  has  announced.  Planned 
are  consistent  campaigns  in  more 
than  3.000  dailies  across  the  coun¬ 
ty  for  the  1947  line  of  Olds¬ 
mobile  Sixes  and  Eights,  berin- 
ning  in  January,  plus  maganne 
and  outdoor  efforts.  D.  P. 
Brother  k  Co.,  Detroit,  Is  Olds- 
moblles  agency. 

'Mon  Who  Caros*  Roontors 
CARSTAIRS  BROS.  DISTIL¬ 
LERS  CO.,  New  York,  again 
will  build  Ks  advertising  for 
"Carstairs  Est.  1788"  whiskey 
ble,Td.  sro2s4  the  "Man 
Cares”  theme,  G,  Ailgti  Reeder, 
advertising  director,  aniiCuncaL 
A  new  campaign  begins  this 
month  in  more  than  120  news¬ 
papers  In  the  Carstairs  sales  ter¬ 
ritory.  Ads  follow  sketchbook 
format,  with  Illustrations  by 
noted  American  artists.  Unlike 
the  prewar  "Man  Who  Cares” 
series  which  won  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Award  in  1938  and  was  drawn 
by  James  Montgomery  Flagg 
when  "Est  1788”  first  appeared 
on  the  market,  the  new  series 
will  be  done  by  different  mag¬ 
azine  illustrators.  Agency  is 
Lennen  k  Mitchell,  New  York. 

Camtxrion  Expcoision 
EXPANSION  of  the  newspaper 
and ‘radio  advertising  for  Dr. 
Caldwell’s  Syrup  of  Pepsin  and 
Campho-Phenique  is  planning 
for  '47,  according  to  R  E.  Doo¬ 
little,  vicepresident  of  the  Da. 
W.  B.  Caldwell  Co.  Division, 
Sterling  Drug,  Inc.  The  pro¬ 
gram  In  general  will  be  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  c<q>y  theme 
followed  during  the  past  several 
years.  Ads  will  be  backed  by 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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This... is  CLEVELAND 


: : :  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country  in  automobile  owners  <ui 
a  per  capita  basis. 


Car  sales,  broken  down  into  268  census  tracts  in  Cuyahoga  County 
(Greater  Cleveland)  show  a  striking  parallel  with  Plain  Dealer 
readership.  The  Qeveland  Plain  Dealer  for  many  years  has  main* 
tained  its  high  position  as  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  the 
country  in  passenger  car  advertising  lineage.  Where  cars  have 
sold,  cars  will  sell. 


That’s  why  more  and  more  automobile  and  automotive  product 
manufacturers  are  giving  first  consideration  to  the  Plain  Dealer 
in  the  planning  of  advertising  schedules. 


CLEVELAND 


PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

John  B.  Woodward,  lac..  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Frandaeo,  Los  Aagales 
A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 


Stndie*  by  the  Market  Sotrey 
Department  (d  the  Plain  Dealer 
not  only  rereal  detailed  aalee 
bceak-downa  from  1928  to  1942, 
bat  also  trace  Plain  Dealer 
readerahip  to  car  aalee,  and 
aerre  aa  a  guide  to  jnat  where 
dealer  repreaentation  ia  needed 
—  to  achieve  maximum  aalea. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  make 
an  af^mintment  with  yoo  to 
diaeuaa  in  detail  year  market¬ 
ing  potentialitiee  in  Cleveland. 


I 
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Herald-Express  Sales 
Higher  After  Strike 

-  .  corned  the  opportunity  again  -_«#*  cKnur  iflr0«et  of  it*  kind 

ANGELIS— PHmed  with  disrupting  the  economy  o£  the  *>e,  represented  in  the  news-  jJj  Cleveland,  Scripps- 

four  days  of  full  time  fuU-  nation  and  threatens  to  eventu-  Paper’s  columns.  a)^^  New^Mrs  staged  a 

.  *0  *et  cause  a  widespread  depres-  Because  of  the  unencouraging  novel  Lockheed  P-80  Shooting 

,  ®e  awing  of  things  slim,  affecting  worker,  employer  outlook  for  newsprint  next  star  let  race  In  cooperation  with 

wain,  editoriu  emploves  of  the  and  everyone.  quarter.  It  was  deemed  inadvis-  Army  Air  Forces.  Directing  the 

M  Angeles  EoeiUnq  Herald  and  “What  earthly  good  did  this  able  to  open  up  the  advertising  promotion  for  Scripps  -  Howard 
product  the  first  issue  strike  of  the  CIO  newspaper  columns,  and  advertisers  are  Newvapers  was  Max  B.  Cook, 

m  m  aws  in  first  class  manner  guild  against  the  Herald  and  being  rationed  proportionately  aviation  and  promotion  editor. 

"®  newspaper  resumed  Express  do  for  anybody?  on  schedules  similar  to  those  xhe  race  gave  newspsmers  In 

SItUOT«5t”of^;  i^kl  “Tbe  worker,  lost  money,  the  Previously  in  effect.  the  ‘Won’’  cIUm  a  toily  nw 

o  ^  newspaper  l&t  money,  the  Mechanical  department  work-  punch  lead  for  their  Indoor  show 
thousand  and  one  concerns  men  began  coming  in  early  last  story. 

which  supply  a  newspaper  lost  week  and  the  full  crew  was  on  - - - 

fndinti^  ^  money.  The  workSta*  those  hand  on  the  first  morning  of  Involved  in  putting  the  paper 

Sid  dreuhli™?  Trf  concerns  lost  money.  The  econ-  pubUcaUon.  Aside  from  the  Job  outMaln. 

gain  nf  mm  a  lum  **  private  lives  of  the  of  cleaning  and  oiling  machin-  The  general  imbllc,  advertls- 

workers  was  thrown  out  of  gear.  ery.  no  mechanical  rehabilita-  ers,  suppliers  and  ev^one  else 
circulation  before  sus-  public  of  Southern  &llf-  tlon  was  necessary.  The  men  wito  an  interest  in  the  Herald- 
Pnr«#i.,t  _ifK  .  ernta  was  deprived  of  ite  great-  were  In  excepUonally  good  Exprc^  are  keeping  the  news- 

if"  est  dally  newspaper."  spirito  and  readily  picked  up  paper’s  teleidione  trunk  lines 

TtrSi^,?r??ii  ,  '  newmrint,  the  jn  the  advertising  depart-  where  they  had  left  off.  so  that  virtually  100%  busy  aB  the 
with  a  iSue  aLl*ph^  ments.  the  men  returned  Ut  there  were  no  unusual  problems  tima. 

to  maintain  that  size  as  long  as 


feasible.  Previously  it  was  re¬ 
stricted  to  20  to  28  pages  in 
order  to  keen  within  its  news¬ 
print  allotment. 

'Hie  taA  of  rdiabiUtating  the 
plant  oroved  to  be  a  not  dilB- 
cuH  one  once  ffie  accumulation 
of  dost  had  been  cleared  away. 
Machinery  needed  only  to  be 
cleaned  and  oiled  and  notiilng 
annarently  had  been  tamped 
with. 

Comics  in  Big  Deaos 

In  order  fliat  readers  could 
“catch  un”  on  their  favorite 
comics,  strins  which  have  con¬ 
tinuity  are  being  run  in  groups 
of  fo'>r  daily  until  they  can  be 
brought  un  to  date.  No  attempt 
is  being  made  to  publish  back 
releases  of  other  features. 

!  Beginning  Nov.  28,  six  davs 
,  before  resumption  of  publica- 
I  tion.  editorial  workers  resumed 
I  their  regular  assignments.  Beet 
.  men  went  out  and  renewed  con- 
r  tacts,  phoning  and  sending  in 
their  material  Just  as  if  the 
paper  were  already  being  pub¬ 
lished.  Copy  was  read,  heads 
•  were  written,  art  was  processed, 
stories  rewritten,  dummies 
drawn  up  and  everything 
cleared  through  the  desk  in  full 
detail  and  with  meticulous  at¬ 
tention.  Copy  was  even  sent  on 
to  the  composing  room  although 
it  was  not  set.  Wire  services 
were  resumed  for  four  davs 
(Thursday  was  Thanksgiving 
day  and  a  holiday);  every  edi¬ 
tion  was  cleared  on  time. 

“I  never  knew  of  a  news¬ 
paper  that  came  back  so  easily,” 
reported  Managing  Editor  J.  B. 
T.  Campbell.  “There  were  no 
eveaks.  no  difficulties:  every¬ 
thing  came  off  first  class." 

There  appeared  to  be  no  re¬ 
sentment  among  the  former 
strikers  against  the  newspaper 
but  there  are  rumors  of  strong 
resentment  among  the  guilds- 
men  toward  their  leaders  who 
instigated  and  managed  tte 
strike.  Only  two  former  edi¬ 
torial  workers  failed  to  return. 

Effect  of  the  strike  was  sum¬ 
med  up  in  a  front  page  editorial 
in  all  Dec.  2,  issues  which  said 
in  part:  “It  was  a  senseless 
strike,  one  of  the  sort  that  Is 


SAD  SACK  BY  GEORGE  BAKER 


A  GREAT 
HUMOROUS 
FEATURE 


George  Baker's  famous  Gl  character 
won  universal  recognition  as  the  most 
popular  feature  of  Yank  Magazine. 

Now  a  civilian,  he  is  a  favorite  with 
millions  of  readers  of  many  of  the 
country's  leading  newspapers. 

AFTER  ALMOST  A  YEAR'S  PUBLICATION.  HE'S  MORE  POPULAR  THAN 
EVER: 

APPEARING  IN 


Akron  Boacon  Jeumoi 
Joumol 
Boltimoro  Sun 
Boston  Glob# 
Brid90port  Post 
Buffalo  Courier^Exprass 
Charloston  Gazatto 
ChIcaQo  Sun 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Clavoland  Plain  Daalar 
Columbia  State 
Columbus  Dispateh 
Dallas  News 
Dayton  News 
Denver  Post 


Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 

Detroit  News 

Honolulu  Advertiser 

Houston  Chronicle 

Kansas  City  Star 

Los  Angeles  Times 

Miami  News 

Minneapolis  Journal  &  Tribune 
Newark  News 
New  Haven  Register 
New  York  Journal-Ameriean 
Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot 
Okla.  City  Oklahoman  &  Times 
Omaha  World  Haratd 
Paris,  France  Stars  &  Stripes 

and  many  others 
Write  or  wire  collect: 


Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Pittsburgh  Post-Gaiette 

Providence  Journal  &  Bulletin 

Richmond  Times  Dispatch 

San  Antonio  Express 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Seattle  Times 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

Sydney,  Aust.  Telegraph 

Tacoma  News  Tribune 

Toledo  Blade  &  Times 

Troy  Observer  &  Budget 

Utica  Observer-Dispatch  &  Press 

Washington  Star 

Wichita  Eagle 
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"The  Sen’s  sports  coverage 

is  outstanding,.," 

COLLE6I FOOTIALL  COACHIS,  noturoHy,  look  for  eomprohomivo,  oceuroto  and  fair  football  roporting. 
Sotisfiod  In  thoir  spocioliiod  fiold,  thoy  took  tbo  (omo  quoliKos  in  tho  gonorol  nowt  covorogo  of  thoir  ehoion 
nowtpopor.  Tho  Sun's  high  ploco  on  tho  seoro  shoots  of  thoso  koon  eompotiton  tdlios  with  tho  findings  of  the 
L  M.  ^rk  organisation's  indopondont  rosoorch  which  rotes  it  "one  of  America's  best  reod  metropolitan 
dalKes." 


lOU  UTTU 

Columbia  UnlronHy 

"Like  most  football  coaches,  1 
am  an  invetarate  sports  page 
reader.  It  follows  that  The  Son 
is  on  my  table  when  I  reach 
hmne  every  evening.  Any  foot¬ 
ball  man  will  get  great  en- 
iovment  and  mn 


stories  of  Grantland  Rice,  Bui 
Heins,  George  Trevor  and  Will 
Wedge.” 


LOUIS  GUHMD 
Cify  CelloSo  ot  H»w^ for^ 

"1  anf  s  regular  readbi  of  The 
Sun  on  account  of  its  general 
news  reporting,  and  ita  oat¬ 
standing  sports  coverage.  It 
has  good  football  news  and  I 
like  to  read  Grantland  Rice 
who  always  does  a  good  job 
writing  about  sports.’*^ 


JOHN  J.  WfINHilMER 

Nsw  York  UnivortHy 
“I  think  The  Sun ‘is  a  grand 
newspaper  and  I  have  been 
reading  it  for  a  great  many 
years.  You  have  so  many  out¬ 
standing  sports  writers  that  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  mention 
them  all — but  T  certainly  don't  , 
want  to  miss  Will  Wedge,  W.  C. 
Heinz,  Bill  Wittig,  and  of 
course  we  all  read  Grantland 
'Rice.  After  I  am  through  with 
the  sports  page  I  have  to  know 
every  evening  what  Sokolsky 
has  to  say.” 


MW  YORK 


ttpfttwftJ  In  Ctikooo.  D«frolt.  Son  Froncltco  omI  lot 
Aiimm  by  Wllltoim,  Lowtmcr  i  CrMiiwr  Compoay:  M 
ioctwi.  TIHor  S.  IrII. 


THE  SUN  COUNTS  WHERE  OPINION  COUNTS 


Paper  Firms 
Merged  in 
New  England 

Boston — ^The  business  merger 
e<  Carter,  Rice  and  Ca  Corp., 
Boston,  with  Bulkley,  Dimton 
and  Company,  Inc.,  New  York, 
Springfldd,  Kass.,  has  been 
announced. 

Hubert  L.  Carter,  lormer  prin¬ 
cipal  owner,  who  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  Carter,  Rice  and 
Company  for  48  years,  is  retir¬ 
ing  from  the  business  and  has 
trimaferred  his  entire  interest 
to  the  newly-consolidated  com¬ 
panies. 

The  Joining  of  the  two  compa¬ 
nies'  business  interests  will  re¬ 
sult  in  considerably  broadened 
service  to  the  tr^e  and  in¬ 
crease  the  territorial  coverage 
in  New  England.  The  announce¬ 
ment  emphasized  the  fact  that 
there  would  be  no  change  what¬ 
ever  in  the  business  policies  and 
minciples  with  which  B.  D.  & 
Co.  has  been  identified  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century. 

See  Wide  Coverage 

Supplementing  Carter,  Rice's 
distribution  facilities  in  Boston, 
Worcester,  and  Providence  with 
those  of  Bulldey,  Dimton  in 
Springfield  and  New  Haven,  the 
amalgamated  companies  state 
they  will  have  me  most  exten¬ 
sive  paper-merchandising  organ¬ 
ization  in  New  England. 

Founded  75  years  ago  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Carter,  Rice  has  achieved 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  finest  paper  service  houses 
in  the  county.  In  addition  to 
Ks  Boston  headquarters  and  its 
two  branches  in  Worcester, 
Idass..  and  Providence,  R  L, 
Carter,  Rice  has  resident  sales 
representatives  at  Augusta,  He.; 
Montpelier,  Vt;  Spiin^eld, 
Mass.;  Hartford,  Ccnm.;  and 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nor  is  Bulkley,  Dimton  a  new¬ 
comer  to  New  &igland.  In  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  the 
Bulkleys  buUt  a  paper  mtl]  in 
Middl^eld,  Hass.,  and  later  pur¬ 
chased  another  one  in  the  same 
locality. 

Eda^  Bulkley,  uiio  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  113-year- 
old  organization,  financed  and 
encouraged  the  building  of 
other  paper  mills,  notably  the 
Montague  Paper  Co.  and  Keith 
Paper  Co.  at  Turner  Falls,  Mass., 
and  the  Winnipisaukee  Paper 
Co.  at  Fraddln,  N.  H. 

In  more  recent  years,  Bulkley, 
Dimton  has  maintained  bramA 
offices  in  Springfield,  ICass.,  and 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Also  the 
distributor  of  the  products  of 
several  leading  New  England 
mills,  the  company's  history  is 
closely  associated  with  that  of 
tile  paper  industry  in  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  new  board  of  directors  of 
Carter,  Rice  consists  of  C.  A. 
Esty,  J.  O.  BuBtiey,  W.  H. 
Cowles,  and  J.  C.  Marvin.  Of¬ 
ficers  are  C.  A.  Esty,  president; 
J.  O.  Bulldey,  treasurer;  D.  A. 
McGreenery,  assistant  treasurer; 
J.  C.  Marvin,  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident;  John  H.  Brewer,  vice- 
l»«sldeDt;  and  W.  H.  Cowles, 
vicepresident. 


,SLorl 

ONE  of  the  debutants  "wort  a 
strsad  o1  ptanf’  at  a  formal 
assembly  in  the  Crystal  Ball¬ 
room  (rf  the  Hotel  Texas,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 

a 

EARD  POMEROY  gave  “Port¬ 
land  weather"  as  his  excuse 
for  resigning  from  the  news 
staff  of  the  Portland  Oregonian. 
He  went  to  the  Denser  (Colo.) 
Post  and  drew  the  assignment 
to  write  the  lead  stories  on  Den¬ 
ver's  big  blizzard. 

■ 

A  NOTE  to  editors  on  the  AP 
wire:  “THE  WASHN  COAL 
BUDGET  WILL  BE  TOPPED  IF 
DEVS  WARRANT,  BUT  SO 
FAR  NOTHING  NEW  HAS 
BEEN  RECEIVED  ON  THE 
DRUNK  WIRE." 

a 

A  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  reporter 
in  New  York  put  in  a  phone 
call  for  CoL  Earle  Johnson, 
Civil  Air  Patrol  head,  at  the 
Pentagon  Building  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  operator  said:  “Col. 
Johnson  has  just  stepped  out  of 
the  office  to  another  part  of  the 
building.  Hold  the  line  a 
moment  please  and  I'll  find 
him."  Two  minutes  later.  Col. 
Johnson  said:  “Hello."  He  was 
speaking  from  Laramie,  Wy- 

dwwifiy. 

■ 

L.  A.  Dunlop  Heads 
Texas  News  Group 

Galveston,  Tex.  —  Levi  A. 
Dunlap,  editor  of  the  Meridian 
(Tex.)  Tribune,  is  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Texas  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  which  dosed  its  31st 
annual  convention  here  with  a 
resolution  condemning  John  L. 
Lewis  and  urging  repeal  of  the 
Wagner  act. 

Price  First  V.  P. 

Other  officers  elected  were: 
John  A.  Price,  Littlefield,  first 
vicepresident;  Jack  Estes,  Dallas 
Morning  News,  second  vlcepres-  . 
ident;  G.  A.  Blabry,  Houston,  I 
secretary;  Arthur  Lefevre,  Jr., 
Houston,  assistant  secretary; 
Ben  F.  Harigel,  La  Grange,  re- 
cording  secretary.  Retiring 
president  was  Harry  P.  Hornby 
of  the  VvdXde  Ltader-Newi. 
m 

Adds  Sunday  Edition 

The  Elizabeth  City  (N.  C.)  In¬ 
dependent  has  changed  from  a 
weekly  to  a  semi-weekly  by  add¬ 
ing  a  Sunday  edition.  The  edi¬ 
tor-publisher,  George  H.  Has¬ 
kett,  has  been  join^  in  his  ex¬ 
pansion  program  by  R  J.  Gon- 
der,  as  associate  editor.  Mr. 
Gonder  was  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Elizabeth  City 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Advance. 

IDITOMAL 

CAtTOONIST 

ArailsUe  nov.  Lons  record  with 
leedins  nevepopen;  vldelr  repro. 
daced.  Now  employed  eftemooo 
delly.  Prefer  edltorisl  only,  but 
coo  do  leyoot,  direct  art  depart- 
Dient.  8U1M  earicstoiiel.  Stodent 
naUoDal  affaire.  Family  man,  aober, 
yoonstah.  Box  8687,  c/o  Editor 
a  Pnbllaher. 


Lone  Becomes 
Mda  Governor 
In  January 

Hageestown,  Md.  —  William 
Preston  Lane,  Jr.,  54,  president  of 
the  Herald-MaU  Co.,  publishers 
of  the  Hagers¬ 
town  Daily  Moil 
and  Morning 
Herald,  will  take 
office  as  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Maryland 
in  January. 

Lane  defeated 
Rep  ublican 
Mayor  Theo¬ 
dore  R  McKel- 
din,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  in 
the  guberna- 
,  .  torial  race  by  a 

majority  of  ap¬ 
proximately  46,000  votes,  after 
winning  party  nomination. 

President  of  Herald-Mail  Co. 
since  1923,  Lane  insisted  there 
be  no  changes  in  the  political 
policies  of  the  Republican  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald  and  the  Democratic 
Daily  Mail,  and  throughout  his 
campaign  &e  Herald  supported 
the  Republicans  while  the  Mail 
backed  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Lane  is  an  attorney  and  for¬ 
mer  attorney  general  of  Mary¬ 
land,  l^mocra^  National  Com¬ 
mitteeman  for  the  state,  and 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Conventions  in  1928,  1932, 
1940  and  1944.  He  is  a  native 
of  Hagertown. _ 

Greensboro's  Market 


Efieetiva  layiag  laeeaie 
$414,384,000 
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^fCovj  bet¬ 
ter  can  an 
advertiser 
establish  a 
preference 
for  his  prod¬ 
uct  then 
by  using  a 
medium 
that  has 
established 
the  same 
sort  of  pref¬ 
erence  for 
itself? 


/ sz-^/ff.hwy 


TiMES-HEiULD  .  249,576* 

Tin  STAR  .  .  .  211,046 

Th*  POST  .  .  .  166,696 

Tha  NEWS  .  .  .  104,461* 

at  of  March  31, 1946 

day  ttPtrggt  Mon.  tbrn  Fri, 

vasbincton,  d.  c 


National  Repretenlalive 
GEO.  A  McDEVrrr  CO. 
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Down  in  the  Baghdad  bazaar,  Abdul  has  beasts  of  generic  terms.  Rather,  the  salesperson  offers  and  the  customer 

burden  for  sale.  He  has  both  the  camelus  drome-  calls  for  a  given  product  by  ...  that  specific,  descriptive 

darius  and  the  camelus  bactrianus.  But  would  name  by  which  any  product  is  recognized  and  which  sets  it  apart 

Abdul  comprehend  if  you  stated  your  choice  in  from  all  the  rest.  The  creation  and  continuance  of  this  all-im- 

terms  such  as  thesef  Decidedly  not.  You  had  best  portant  brand  identification  is  a  primary  function  of  advertising. 

speak  specifically  and  ask  to  see  Hte  camel — with  In  Indianapolis  and  the  surrounding  33  counties  of  Central  In- 

one  hump  or  two,  as  you  wish!  diana,  the  advertising  most  effectively  doing  this  job  is  that  which 

appears  regularly  in  Hoosierdom’s  favorite  home  newspaper. 
Throughout  the  marketplaces  of  America,  the  story  is  very  The  Indianapolis  News.  For  The  News  is  delivered  daily  to  more 

much  the  same.  People  do  not  carry  on  trade  in  generalities  or  people  than  any  other  Indiana  newspaper— past  or  present 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation 
FIRST  in  daily  advertising 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 
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THE  STORY  OF  A 
RICH,  EVENTFUL 

LIFE  James  M.  Cox  was  a  newspaper 

publisher  at  28,  a  congressman  preceding 
World  War  I,  governor  of  Ohio  during  war 
years,  and  in  the  crucial  period  of  adjust- 
ment  that  followed.  He  was  a  presidential 
candidate,  and  observer  at  close  range  of 
most  of  the  events  and  personalities  which 
shaped  the  destiny  of  the  United  States  for 
nearly  fifty  years. 

His  autobiography  tells  the  whole  story  as 
only  a  trained  observer  could  see  and  record 
=  '  it.  Few  Americans  have  had  so  vital  and 
active  a  life;  still  fewer  could  tell  about  it  in 
'  such  detail,  with  such  clarity  and  interest 

GH  MY  YEARS 

by  James  M.  Cox 

Just  published  •  $4.50  •  Simon  and  Schuster 


Columbus,  Ga.  Dailies 
Fight  ‘Privilege’  Tax 


By  W.  C.  Tudm  in  Phenlx  Cl^  than  the  En-  waited  in 

_  *  _  .  .  quirer  and  not  on  the  theory  fort  Wm 

Editor,  Cohunbna  (Go.)  Enquirer  that  the  morning  paper  is  any  rtyed  No 

less  disgusted  with  conditions  Menvhis. 

COLUMBUS,  Ga.  —  For  the  elected  officials  are  permitted  to  over  the  river  than  is  the  Led-  mj 

first  time  in  the  history  of  the  pull  down  tte  curt^  and  ope-  ger.  the  Mem] 

municipality.  Pheniz  City,  Ala.,  rate  in  privacy,  which  is  oh-  “As  we  have  said,  the  lawyers  from  Mei 

last  week  levied  a'  “privilege"  viously  what  Mr.  Cobb,  et  al.  will  take  care  of  the  legal  end  Telegram 
tax  against  the  two  didly  news-  seek  to  do.”  of  the  matter,  but  we  Just 

papers  of  Coiumbus.  the  eve-  Four  or  five  weeks  passed  and  wanted  to  refresh  the  memory  Fr^rmoi 
ning  Ledger  and  the  morning  then  the  city  commission  of  of  our  subscribers  and  to  say  1°  *  *  ■ 

Enquirer.  Pheniz  adopts  the  "privilege"  Mayor  Cobb  and  his  fellow  m  L.  A 

nUs  action  was  taken,  the  taz  ordinance.  commissioners  that  ‘privilege’  Los  A 

two  newspapers  claim,  in  re-  Ihe  two  newq;>apers  attacked  taxes  don't  intimidate  honest  (Slim)  C 
taliation  for  their  outspoken  this  as  a  “retallative”  action,  newspapers.”  surer  of 

criticism  of  the  adminisbation  The  Ledger,  of  which  Bryan  M.  R.  Ashworth,  publisher  of  Council  a 

of  the  Alabama  town,  whidi  is  Collier  is  e^tor,  said  that  “this  the  Ledger-Enquirer  papers,  the  Los 

just  across  the  Chattahoochee  dodge  of  trjdng  to  tax  news-  said  the  matter  had  been  re-  Guild,  hi 

River  from  Columbus.  papers  illegitimately  is  an  old  ferred  to  counsel  for  a  study  of  jail  for  6 

The  vedal  ordinance  passed  trick  of  demagogues,"  and  con-  the  legal  aspects  of  the  unusual  Superior 

at  the  regular  weekly  meeting  tinned:  levy.  picketing 

of  the  city  commission  provides  “Huey  Long  tried  it  and  the  Mayor  Cobb  told  the  Associate  in  a  riot 

for  the  payment  of  $500  a  year  whole  idea  in  Hitler's  Germany  Press  the  commissioners  felt  The  se _  _  _ _ _ 

for  afternoon  newspapers  was  to  do  precisely  this  sort  of  that  the  two  papers  which  took  meted  by  a  Municipal  Court, 

"whether  the  carrier  operates  thing.  It  sounds  a  little  ridlcul-  revenue  from  Pheniz  City  was  appealed,  and  has  been  af- 

on  commission  basis  or  as  in-  ous  to  compare  someone  of  should  put  something  back,  and  firmed  by  the  Superior  Court, 
dependent  contractors,  with  a  Homer  Cobb’s  petty  stature  with  the  license  fee  was  the  only  He  also  paid  a  $50  fine  for  con- 

ciitnilation  of  more  than  1,000"  these  master  dictators,  but  —  way  to  tax  them.  The  news  tempt  of  court.  The  charges 

and  $100  for  morning  papers  of  the  technique  is  the  same,  service  quoted  him  as  saying  grew  out  of  rioting  last  January 

not  more  than  500  general  cir-  though  in  puny  counterpart.”  that  toe  new^aper  _  “cl^up  atjhe  U.  S.  Motors  plant  here, 
culattoo  “whether  or  not  said  “Tnere  is  of  course  no  earto- 
newqtaper  is  published  within  ly  reason  why  a  tax  on  news- 

toe  city  limits  or  police  jurisdic-  papers  —  devised  for  legitimate 

tion  of  toe  city.”  purposes  —  should  be  so  fram^ 

Only  Doillao  Afiected  “.*«»  /each  only  ^o  dailies. 

TKxa  0*  wiuch  havc  been  vigor- 

ously  and  consistently  in  the 
against  toe  moraUmd  poll- 
corruption  of  Homer 

Sd''or“<S;ndSS  ‘^^‘'^,Ji:’y“‘ttr^bb 

should  puce  S'e  nu&  ^ue 
Ledger  at  $500  and  toe 
?^“*E,^?*^****  nuisance  value  of  the  Enquirer 
thr^man  at  only  $100,  we  do  not  know, 
commission,  composed  of  Blayor  but  —  there  it  is' 

Mo^  Jl'  “Maybe  toU  differential  U  toe 

conclusive  proof  of  toe 
,*be  ^roekly  viciousness  of  toe  whole  buiri- 
newqwpers  in  Pheniz  City  was  ness” 

raUd  from  ^  to  $!|p.^t  toe  The  Enquirer,  of  which  W.  C. 

Tucker  is  editor,  attacked  toe 
****  dailies  for  toe  “privilege”  tax  as  being  aimed 
nrst  time.  only  at  toe  Columbus  papers 

PoHee  Records  CUsod  and  reviewed  toe  events  lead- 
Hie  “privilege”  tax  was  as-  ap  to  toe  action.  The  mom- 
sessed  agaiiM  toe  dailies  a  few  big  paper  wondered  how  it  could 
weeks  after  publication  of  a  be  a  revenue-raising  measure 
story  written  by  toe  Ledger’s  **“®®  “everybody  was  under  toe 
Pheniz  City  reporter  ^ich  distinct  impression  that  toe  bug 


10  was  bought  from 
lis  zoo,  and  renamed 


When  a  mail  mixup  delayed  the  NEA 
comie  package,  the  Pawhutka 
(Okla.)  Daily  Journal-Capital  had  to 
go  to  press  minus  its  comic  page.  This 
caused  an  unprecedented  crisis  as 
readers  swaniped  the  pwer  with 
queries,  almost  turned  staffers  into 
iMrvous  wrscks,  and  moved  editor 
E.  E.  "Bob"  Knisley  to  write: 


CAPT.  EABVtS 


'This  experience  praves  to  us  that  we  con 
never  successfully  discontinue  the  NEA 
comics  or  chongo  them,  to  you  moy  rest 
ottured  the  Powhusku  paper  will  m  en 


[major  HOOPLE 


Circulation  of  books  by 
the  Gaston  County  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  bas  increased 
more  tbra  1,000  per 
cent  in  toe  past  eight 
years. 


NEA  SERVICE,  Inc. 

1200  West  Third  Sfree$  Clereland  13,  Ohio 


alley 


Seattle  is  first*  in 
r  effective  buying  income  per  capita, 

among  all  United  States  odes  of  more  than  2S0/X)0 
people.  After  payment  of  federal  income  taxes, 
each  Seattle  resident  has  a  yearly  income  of  ^110 
. . .  more  than  twice  that  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Washit^on  State  is  first  among  all  48  states,  too. 


Seattle  is  twelfth*  in 

r  retail  sales  among  all  United  States  cit¬ 
ies,  with  a  yearly  retail  sales  volume  of  ^521  mil¬ 
lions.  This  places  Seattle  in  the  top  tank  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  buying  cities. 

Seattlds  leadii^  newspaper  is  the  Post  -  Intel%en- 
cer,  with  a  circulation  that  blankets  this  area.  It  is 
the  newspaper  that  women  prefer,  too . . .  the  per¬ 
fect,  productive  medium  for  carrying  your  sales 
message  to  this  rich,  buying  market. 

*Froni  Sdc*  MaMgcowat  SutTty  mi  Buy* 
mg  Power,  Moy  194$  iJiliGii. 


Po^^Intelligencer 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  HEARS!  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


Press  Not  Free 
In  Mexico* 
Editor  Charges 

Nomlm,  SoDwa,  Mez.— N«wa- 
paMraMn  In  Mexieo  ai«  itiU 
for  froedom  ot  tho  preo 
aeeotdliic  to  Jooe  Pompaoo  Sala- 
ar,  editor  ot  iteeion,  a  dally  In 
this  border  cl^  and  preaidant  of 
the  Sonora  Menrvapar  Block 
t  enodfttton )  a 

Once  eallad  to  the  United 
Stataa  becana  Mealcan  author- 
lUaa  *^didnit  like  me  becaiue  I 


Public  Service 
Draws  No  Une 

ItnmaAPOLiB  —  Odd  requesta 
or  aituationa  are  nothing  new 
to  the  Mtaaaapolia  Star  and 
TribwM’a  bureau  at  accuracy 
and  fair  play.  Not  even  the 
lateat  atymied  Charlea  R.  Cor¬ 
bin,  aisiatant  executive  editor, 
who  dlrecta  the  bureau. 

The  proprietor  of  a  atore 
which  was  burned  out  called  to 
aak  if  the  newapapers  had  a 
money  -  counting  machine  he 
could  uae.  He  explained  that 
he  had  about  100  pounda  of 


Eemsley 's  Son 
Hits  British 
Press  Probe 

MontiTsai. — Hon.  Oawald 
Bmry,  fifth  ion  of  Lord  Kema- 
ley,  major  Brltiah  newmaper 
pubUaher,  and  Sir  R(^rt  Web¬ 
ber,  director  ot  the  Kemaley 
newqMper  intereata,  are  vlaltori 
in  Montreal. 

Sir  Robert,  who  ia  the  pro¬ 
prietor  ot  the  South  Walet  Jccho 
and  the  Waitem  Mail,  two  of 
the  30  newqwpera  mrting  up 
the  Kemaley  chain,  waa  the 


and  the  United  Statea,  the  fair 
eat  and  beat  in  the  world." 

The  28-year-old  aon  of  Lord 
Kemaley  agreed  with  Sir  R(^ 
ert  that  the  plana  for  aimoat 
complete  nationalization  of  Brit 
lah  Induatry  would,  in  the  long 
run,  be  bad  for  Britain. 

He  believed  thart  free  enter 
priae  waa  better  able  to  do  tba 
job  of  reconatruction  and  re¬ 
building  of  export  trade  that 
waa  Britain’!  immediate  need 
than  bureaucratic  control. 

He  aald  that  the  Labor  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  like  very  much 
to  nationalize  the  newspqpera  of 
Great  Britain,  but  “they  will 
never  be  able  to  do  that  becauie 


W'.IH  T.V  ■ 


Joba  and  they  won’t  have  to  ac- 
ceM  graft" 

Salazar’a  newapq>er,  Acdon, 
haa  a  drculation  of  8,000.  It  re- 
celvea  United  Preaa  coverage. 
Publiahed  in  SpanUi,  it  devotee 
conalderable  apace  to  newa  from 
Oie  United  Statea.  Like  pidillah- 
era  in  the  United  Stuw  and 
throughout  Mexico,  he  ia  faced 
wUh  a  ahortage  of  newaprlnt 
■ 

Accrediting  Board 
Proposed  for  Publicists 

A  propoaal  that  the  public  re- 
latlona  craft  aet  up  an  accredit¬ 
ing  ajrztem  for  Ha  practitionera 
waa  preaented  recently  by 
Thomaa  J.  Deegan,  Jr.,  of  Sia 
Cheaapeake  h  Ohio  Railway,  in 
a  luncheon  addresa  before  the 
Publicity  Club  of  New  York. 

He  auggeated  the  accreditation 
board  be  made  up  of  newnpaper, 


One-third  oi  oil  Unotypo  or  laterlypa 
corractiona  eon  bo  eliminalad  with  Matrix 
Controat  Service.  Wth  controat  reierenee 
maika,  erroia  are  plainly  vioible  in  the 
oaoembHaa  alavolor  and  me  aaoily  datacled 
and  qnidcly  corraetad  bolore  Hnaa  are  coat. 
In  newa  eompoaition  there  ia  on  overage  re- 
duelioa  ol  one-third  e!  all  arrora  .  .  .  with 
even  larger  aavlnga  ia  advarliaing  compoai- 
lioa.  Let  ua  know  how  many  Una  eompoalng 
mochiaea  you  operate  and  we  wiU  aand  you 


the  alaadard  uae  oi  vdiita,  raioroaea  morim 
now  are  pcecoiaad  ia  rad,  green,  yellow  or 
orange  ...  agaiaal  the  aoma  jet  black  back¬ 
ground.  Thoaa  diadnetiva  eolora  on  diUeroat 
ionta  help  to  eiimiaato  wrong  font  arrora  and 
provi^  eoae  and  cartalaiy  in  the  aalaction  oi 
"pi"  matrleaa.  Extra  time  and  error  aoviago 
may  be  obtoinad  from  thia  new.  opUoaal 
feature  of  Matrix  Controat  Service.  Write 
today  for  completo,  up-to-tho-miaute  informa- 
Uoa  on  Mab^  Controat  and  ita  many  advon- 
tagoa. 


Matrta  Contratt  Corporation,  Emplro  State  totldlng,  Now  York  I,  N,  T. 
33*  W.  Madtwn  St.,  Oilcago  I,  III.  — 1105  Tronten  St.,  Loi  Anoolat  IS,  Caltt. 
Sola  ileamaai  of  Nta  karey  L  Hill  MaM  Coatrait  Patant  No.  T,7N,gB,  otiiar 
paHfit  pending.  EuropMn  Ag«ntt:  FundHor,  Ud.,  3,  Woodbridgg  StTMt, 
CltrkMwgll  6rMn,  LPNdQn,  E  C.  I. 


Women  naturally  turn  to  the  one  newspaper 


mf 


which  gives  them  most  of  what  they  want- 


Fashion  news  from  apparel  manufacturers, 


from  retailers, 


from  an  informed  fashion  staff. 


America’s  fashion-first  newspaper 


is  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  ^ 


with  most  fashion  advertising,* 


most  editorial  fashion  news  and  pictures. 


most  manufacturer-retailer  cooperative  advertising 


of  all  New  York  newspapers 


first  nine  months  of  1946. 


in  the 


N  !  \v  --  >  ( )  H  K 

Hctiilb  tribune 


European  Edition  Pubiished  Daily  and  Sunday  in  Paris 


*Departm«nt  Store  Women’s  Apperel  end  Women's  Acces¬ 
sories  plus  Women's  Clothing  Stores  —  Medis  Records 


Tragedy  Puts 
Spotlight  on 
Turld^  Press 

By  John  A.  Thai* 

Chicago  Doily  N*w* 

Foraigii  Sarric* 

Istanbul,  Turkey,  —  An  ori¬ 
ental  tragedy  that  might  have 
come  out  of  the  pages  of  “1,001 
Nights"  is  focussing  attention  on 
Turkey’s  new  press  law. 

Echoes  of  the  pistol  shot  that 
took  the  life  of  an  obscure  Izmir 
editor  may  resound  in  coming 
weeks  in  the  halls  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly,  now  in 
Sion  in  Ankara. 

Turkey’s  struggling  , _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

f government  opposition  party  is  attack  the  honor  and  prestige”  of 
Ikely  to  cite  it  freely  in  an  at-  any  or  all  members  of  the  Na- 
tempt  to  loosen  the  tight  check-  tional  Assen^ly,  the  cabinet, 
fein  which  still  binds  news-  official  bodies  or  civil  servants 
papers  and  editors  here.  “by  means  of  defamatory  writ- 

Fathar  Shoots  Soil  ings  which  do  not  clearly  refer 

The  facts  in  the  TtwiIt  case  ^  designated  persons  or  acts.” 
are  in  brief:  Lying  is  not  generally  con- 

While  Buiand  Vttundag  wot  sldered  a  crime  under  Turkish 
serving  in  the  Turkish  army,  so  “fabrioated  or  distorted  bility.  The  people’s  peace  must 
hit  toi/e  carried  on  at  editor  of  reports”  are  not  punishable,  be  guided  by  a  press  that  is 
their  newspaper.  Shortly  after  However,  they  are  punishable  if  free  and  alert  but  at  the  same 
this  year’s  election,  in  which  l>ave  been  circulated  with  time  is  responsible.” 

opposition  leadert  charged  some  “subversive  motives,”  if  they  British  Foreign  Minister 
fraud,  an  editorial  entitled  “undermining  the  confi-  Ernest  Bevin,  also  stressed  the 

“Child  of  Unknown  Parent^’  op-  dence  invested  in  the  army  power  of  the  press  in  giving 
peared  in  the  Vttundag  newt-  lorces  of  the  state,”  or  if  they  readers  the  proper  interpreta- 
paper,  over  her  signature.  It  distuib  the  public’s  “peace  of  tion  of  UN. 
cost  aspersions  on  the  validity  Vyacheslav  M.  Molotov,  an- 

of  the  membership  of  the  Na-  Owners  and  editors  of  news-  other  guest  speaker,  gave  guard- 
tioiMil  Assembly.  The  govern^  papers  can  be  and  have  been  approval  to  press  criticism 
ment  promptly  pounced  on  it  puniAed  for  “provoking  the  of  xm.  “We  should  have  no 
end  brought  criminal  charges  pubiic  against  the  government.*'  fears  about  the  free  press  re- 
under  the  press  law.  ^  ■  minding  us  of  our  duties  by  a 

In  Istanbul  eircleSs  it  is  com-  HistOlic  PctpeiS  ShowU  ^ide  use  of  the  method  of  criti- 
Milwaukei:,  Wis.  -  Historical  awertfl- 

^  wot  the  author  He  was  the  newspapers  dating  as  far  back  The  affair  was  a  major  coup 
trm  of  tlw  oppoiWon  par^  „  tlm  17th  century  were  dls-  tot  P.  H.  Powell  of  the  London 
chairman  Izmir.  Being  in  the  pjayed  here  Nov  13-17  at  the  Star,  chairman  of  the  entertain- 
army,  however,  he  uw  forbid-  “Cascade  of  Culture”  in  a  ment  committee,  and  his  col- 
outside  Milwaukee  Journal  sponsored  l“*«es.  The  ctairman  of  ^ 
political  writing.  eiAlbit.  delegations  to  the  United 

•dt  ony  rote,  despite  the  fact  a  Nations  were  guests  of  honor, 

that  she  about  to  become  a  j  j  and  aU  of  them  or  ttoeir  repre¬ 
mother,  his  wife  faced  the  JOIH  UHOUCl  sentatives  attended  with  a  sin- 

court  and  shouldered  responsi-  The  Inland  Daily  Press  Associ-  gle  exception— Saudi  Arabia, 
bility  for  the  article.  But,  in-  ation  has  elected  to  membership  Mr.  Molotov  at  first  declined 
stead  of  acquittal  or  suspended  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pio-  the  invitation,  stating  that  he 
sentence,  she  became  the  first  neer  Press  and  the  Duluth  had  a  pretdous  engagement,  and 
to  be  convicted  under  the  new  (Minn.)  Herald  A  News-Trib-  then  accepted  tiie  night  before 

preaa  low,  and  was  condemned  -  - 

to  Ml. 

Her  baby  wot  bom  in  the 
prison  hotpital  while  she  was 
under  trial. 

One  night,  20  days  later,  Ut- 
tundag  said  goodbye  to  tome 
friends  he  had  been  visiting, 
went  home  and,  alone  in  his 
room,  tuned  a  pistol  on  him¬ 
self  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

*ShotguB’  Stotul* 

Whether  the  small  but  highly 
vocal  opposition  democratic 
party,  citing  the  case  of  the 
Ustiuidags  and  other  editors  who 
have  b^  Jailed  and  fined  in 
past  years,  will  be  able  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  lead  a  fight  now  for 
a  more  liberal  press  law  remains 
doubtful. 

Eariier  this  year  the  National 
Assembly  adopted  the  more  lib¬ 
eral  pf  two  proposed  drafts  of  a 
'  Some  of  the  changes 


More  About  Russia  V-^VOrog©  VusllOQ  JU1< 

cSr  By  Big  Three  Up! 

University  oi  Denver,  on-  UN  Delegates  Pol 

nouaees  that  its  surrey  oi  „„„„ 

,  .  An  emphatic  plea  for  respon-  Lon 

Americans  reaction  to  press  sible  press  and  radio  coverage  newsn 

treatment  of  Russia  reveals  of  the  United  Nations  was  made  curate 

that  42%  oi  the  people  beUer*  gently  by  Secretary  of  State  ^ 

luui-u/.  James  F.  Byrnes  at  an  Armistice  inSinn 

newspoper  exposihona  oi  Day  dinner  of  the  Foreign  Press 

Ruaeians  moke  them  appear  Association  in  New  York  City,  cah  ^ 

worse  than  they  reaUy  me;  “The  open  forums  of  the  Ta^k,, 
i«Be/  al*  u  a  •  1.  au  United  Nations  are  not  only  a  party 

17%  think  stones  make  them  jest  of  statesmanship,”  he  de- 
appear  better,  while  the  re-  dared.  “They  are  also  a  test  rp~,* 
mainder  didn’t  know.  ot  the  preffl  and  of  public  opin- 

ses-  -  generally.  .  .  .  The  respon^  covers 

considered  a  criminal  offense.  the  people  of  the  world  will  ^ 
young  It’s  still  against  the  law  “to  Influence  not  merely  by 

.  -  .  what  is  said  in  the  meetings,  “  ^ 

but  much  more  by  how  it  is  re- 
poiW  and  interpreted  by  the 
press  and  radio  Uiroughout  the 

^  sorLa 

Bevm  Heard 

“That  is  your  responsibility.  ... 
You  cannot  shirk  it  any  more 


Dallas  woman  ora  ac¬ 
claimed  among  the  best 
dressed  in  the  nation 
because  they  ore  fashion¬ 
conscious.  For  them.  The 
Dallas  Times  Herald's  staff 
correspondents  in  leading 
style  centers  report  trends 
and  cover  authentic  high 
fashion  news  as  it  is  mode. 
Style-wise  Texas  women 
use  The  Times  Herald's 
Woman's  Section  for  guid¬ 
ance  in  their  buying. 


Top-notch  column  with  a  LOCAL  LEADll  Written 
by  ESTHER  Van  WAGONER  TUFTY  herself. 
Just  what  you  would  want  your  own  staff 
to  do— if  you  had  one  in  Washington. 

Exclusive  rights  Je  yottr  territory.  Ettn  it  Sat,,  Stm,,  or  Mots. 
Released  from  the  Capital  by 

DEAR  PUBLICATION  &  RADIO.  INC. 

30  Journal  Square  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


preaa  law.  _ 

It  made  in  the  old  law  were 
in-  the  nature  of  improvement 
as  flu:  as  editors  were  concerned. 
But  the  new  law  stiU  is  a  “shot¬ 
gun”  statute  in  its  broad  gen¬ 
eralizations  of  what  may  be 


Publishers! 

Business  Managers ! 


Advertising  Directors! 


Let’s  have 


no  missing  link 
in  this  chain 


Other  AANR  Aetivitiet  This  Month 

A  special  presentation  to.  a  leading  dairy  products  account 
Though  the  new  presentation  on  Toiletries  is  only  in  preparation, 
some  word  has  leaked  and  requests  are  already  coming  in  from 
both  agencies  and  advertisers  for  advance  release  of  materiaL 
Two  in  the  last  week. 

“Teen-age”  possibilities  of  newspapers  presented  by  one  of  our 
members  before  tbe  Promotion  Managers  Association. 
“Developments  in  Newspaper  Research” — a  talk  by  one  of  our 
members  before  American  Marketing  Association  fall  con¬ 
ference  at  Detroit. 

A  large  drug  advertiser  has  asked  for  further  data  following  a 
presentation  of  “Newspapers  vs.  Radio  Networks.”  General 
Sales  Manager  of  very  large  gas  and  oil  account,  after  private 
showing  of  Partners  in  Progress — ^Best  thing  I’ve  seen  on 
newspapers — give  us  more.  Maybe  we  will  think  a  little  more 
about  our  mUlion  and  a  half  budget  for  other  media.** 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 


Every  Americiin  newspaper  is  an  important  Unit  in 
the  success  of  “Partners  in  Progress,”  the  AANR’s  new 
sales  presentation  to  the  automotive  industry. 

The  Detroit  Chapter  of  the  AANR  is  now  well  along 
in  its  schedule  of  presentations  to  top  executives  of  auto* 
mobile  manufacturers.  The  combined  power  of  onr 
association  is  placing  it  before  allied  industries — gas  and 
oil,  tire  and  similar  accounts. 

But  local  distributors  and  dealers  pay  part  of  the 
automotive  advertising  bill.  Their  opinions  and  prefer* 
ences  are  important.  We  urge  newspapers  in  each  and 
every  city  to  see  that  this  stimulating  presentation  is  put 
before  these  local  groups  at  suitable  meetings  or  luncheons. 
Where  there  are  competing  papers  in  a  city  they  should 
cooperate  just  as  we  representatives  are  cooperating  for 
the  common  good  of  newspapers. 

This  story  takes  but  eighteen  minutes.  It  providea 
fine  opportunity  and  background  for  tying  in  the  story 
of  your  newspaper  in  your  market  through  simple  and 
inexpensive  means  we  can  suggest.  It’s  good!  Reactions 
from  top  men  in  Detroit  have  been  splendid.  Onr  Detroit 
group  supervised  its  preparation  and  they  know  what  is 
needed.  It  dramatises  the  important  part  newspapers 
have  played  in  the  history  and  growth  of  tbe  automobile 
industry  .  .  .  helps  assure  your  future. 

Contact  your  Representative  at  once  for  complete 
details.  There  is  no  expense  beyond  vdiat  yon  arrange 
locaUy. 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 


Alltn-KI«pp  Co.  •  ArkonMt  Ootllof,  Inc.  •  R.  J.  lidwoll 
Co.  •  foul  Slock  ond  Auectotos  •  Rognor  A  Morttn  •  Pm 
Bronhom  Compony  •  Pm  John  Budd  Compony  •  Burko, 
Kulpors  A  Mohonoy,  Inc.  •  Don  A.  Coiroll  •  CIiIcoqo  Sun  • 
CIncInnotl  Pmos>$tor  •  Coorgo  D«  Closo«  Inc*  •  John  W. 
Cullon  Co.  •  DoLfuor,  Inc.  •  Koono  FItxpotrick  •  Gllmon, 
NIcoll  A  RuthnMn  •  Hoorit  Advorflifng  Sorvico  •  Robert 
Httchln«i  A  Compony  •  Intontoto  Unitod  Nowtpopon,  Inc.  • 
Jonn  A  Kolloy,  Inc.  •  Pm  Kolt  Agency  •  Kolty>Amltli  Com- 
pony,  Inc.  •  Prod  KImboll,  Inc.  •  John  A.  Urti  •  Coof^o  A. 


EDITOR  a  PUILISH  It  for  Dsesmbar  7,  194« 


MctKvHt  Ce.  •  J.  P.  McKIrnwy  1  So*  •  lUlpk  H.  MiHllqM  • 
Wm.  Ntvill*  AnechtM,  Iik.  •  N*w  Yock  Nm  •  N*w  Y*rh 
Tlinu  •  O'Mar*  S  Ormib**,  Me  •  Otban,  Scolare,  Miikir 
S  Co.  •  PhlladalpM*  laltatla  •  S*yiiold.-FH>9*r*M,  lac.  • 
Slddar-Johm,  lac.  •  St.  Lavli  Paft-Wwalck  •  Sawyar. 
Farginea-Wakar  Co.  •  Sekaarar  S  Co.  •  Scflppa4to«atd 
Nawipapan  •  Story,  Irooki  S  Flaloy,  lac.  •  Taiaf  Dally  ProM 
Uagua,  lac.  •  Ward-OrHIItk  Co.,  lac  •  W*ft4t*Hld*y  Co., 
lac.  s  vnillaaia,  lawraaca  S  Crioaav  Co.  •  Mm  S. 
Woodward,  lac. 
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Frances  Wayne, 
Crusader,  Quits 
Denver  Post 

By  I.  Horlar  Mnnar 

Dnivn,  Colo.  —  France, 
Wayne,  whoM  byline  i,  widely 
known  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  ha,  tev- 
eied  connection, 
with  the  Den¬ 
ver  Pott  after 
SS  yearn 

Mr,.  Wayne — 

In  private  life, 

Bfie.  John  An¬ 
thony  Wayne  — 

■  widow  for 
manv  years  ha, 
receive  many 
notable  honor,: 

She  w  a  , 

Wayne 

rado.  Woman 
of  the  Year,”  in  1946  by  the 
Denver  branch  of  the  BusineK 
and  Profesdonal  Women’,  Club; 

She  was  the  first  woman  to 
receive  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado's  Gold  Merit  of  Citizen- 
diip  —  only  three  other  women 
erere  mibwquently  cited  for  the 
award,  and  none  of  them  was 
a  Colorado  resident; 

She  believes  she  has  inter¬ 
viewed  more  noted  individuals 
than  any  working  newsman  or 
woman,  and  has  hundred  of 
letters  of  appreciation  from  the 
"great  and  near-great”  about 
whom  die  wrote  in  the  Post 

France,  Wayne  went  into  the 
newqiaper  field  by  choice,  not 
by  accident 

First,  however,  the  girl  with 
flaming  red  hair  had  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  a  society  desk  assign¬ 
ment,  on  the  old  Denver  Timet. 
Social  reporting  was  not  to  her 
Hiring 

In  1612,  there  was  a  murder 
in  New  York.  A  young  man 
had  killed  his  sweetheart — the 
dory  was  retold  by  Theodore 
DrelKr  in  the  famous  novel, 
"An  American  Tragedy.”  News¬ 
papers  of  the  country  were 
Marching  for  the  young  man’s 
mother,  known  to  be  alive,  but 
missing. 

A  maid,  employed  in  Frances 
Wayne’s  household,  confided  to 
the  Mclety  reporter  that  the 
wanted  woman  was  a  member 
of  her  religious  cult,  and  led 
Sirs.  Wayne  to  her.  Mrs.  Wayne 
recalls  the  heartbreaking  du^ 
of  informing  the  woman,  who 
could  not  read,  that  her  son  was 
to  die  on  the  gallows;  ^e  also 
recalls  the  thrill  of  scoring  a  na¬ 
tion  wide  news  beat. 

The  late  Frederick  G.  Bonfils, 
co-publisher  of  the  Post,  offered 
her  a  ]ob,  as  general  assignment 
reporter.  She  accepted  and,  two 
years  later,  was  the  only  woman 
reporter  assigned  to  the  Ludlow 
massacre,  in  the  1914  southern 
Colorado  coal  strike. 

For  one  year,  she  left  the 
Post,  to  write  dramatics  for  the 
Chicago  Examiner,  but  returned 
to  Denver  and  crusading  Jour¬ 
nalism.  She  promoted  huge  an¬ 
nual  Christmas  Tree  parties  for 
underprivileged  children,  and 
Joining  with  the  late  Juvenile 
Judge  Ben  B.  LindMy,  Mrs. 


Wayne  cruraded  niccenfully  for 
law,  to  Mfeguard  women  and 
children. 

Another  Wayne  crusade 
forced  the  legislature  to  build 
the  Blyron  Straton  Home  for 
orphans  in  Colorado  Sprli^,  as 
provided  in  the  will  of  W.  S. 
Stratton.  In  the  1930’s,  she 
crusaded  mccesrfuUy  for  a  "gin 
marriage”  law,  to  require  a  wait 
between  Isniance  of  a  wedding 
licetue  and  a  marriage  cere¬ 
mony. 

In  1938,  the  Port  adopted  a 
“no  by-line”  policy  for  aU  local 
stories,  a  rule  which  was 
changed  only  this  year.  Yet, 
throughout  the  Mven  years, 
Frances  Wayne  was  the  excep¬ 
tion. 

There  are  some  who  see  in  the 
departure  of  BIrs.  Wayne  a  final 
break  by  the  Port  with  its  part 
—  of  the  days  of  personai 
crusades,  fiaming  red  headiines, 
the  so-called  “circus  rtyle”  jour- 
naiism  —  as  Editor-Pubiisher 
Paimer  Hoyt  continues  to 
modify  the  newspaper. 


Stories  Break 
Right  in  Sight 
Of  Newsmen 

Bbcxlct,  W.  Va.  —  Two  local 
newspapermen  were  eye-wit¬ 
nesses  to  two  of  the  biggest 
rtorie,  in  the  state,  one  of  which 
was  the  theft  of  ballots  and  the 
other  a  Jail  break. 

Eugene  L.  Scott,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Port-Herald  and  now 
regionai  news  director,  turned 
detective  when  be  received  a 
tip  that  ballot,  were  being 
stolen  from  the  Raleigh  County 
courthouse.  Scott  had  been 
elected  to  the  State  Senate. 

Three  men  were  arrested  in 
connection  with  the  theft.  Scott 
uncovered  the  theft  when  he 
traiied  the  trio  from  a  botei 
where  the  bailots  were  taken 
to  be  marked  to  the  courthouse 
where  thr  men  fied  after  seeing 
Scott. 

In  the  second  story,  Stephen 


L.  Ritz,  world  war  veteran  who 
Joined  the  Port-Herald  rtaS 
from  Youngrtown,  O.,  was  m 
the  wene  when  Mven  prisoners 
overpowered  the  Jailer  and 
escaped  from  the  county  Jail 
Ritz  was  on  a  routine  check  of 
the  Jail  when  he  heard  unumal 
noises  and  invertigated.  The 
seven  felon,  overpowered  Ritz 
when  he  arrived  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  courthouM  where 
the  cell  block,  were  located. 

Hi,  life  was  threatened  by  the 
escapees  who  forced  him  to  ride 
down  the  elevator  to  the  base¬ 
ment.  Five  of  the  prisoners 
were  recaptured. 

a 

New  Magcoine  Section 

The  Jackson  (Bliss.)  Daily 
Newt  has  started  its  own  Sunday 
magazine  section  with  local  fea¬ 
tures,  art  book  review,  entertain¬ 
ment.  aviation  and  children’s 
material,  prepared  entirely  by 
member,  of  the  regular  staff. 
The  initial  Inue,  Nov.  24,  was  a 
full  eight-column  size,  10  pages. 


Stehm  Sim 

STILL  THE  LEADER! 

FIRST  IN  NEWS! 

FIRST  IN  CIRCULATION! 

FIRST  IN  ADVERTISING! 

ADVERTISING  LINEAGE  FIGURES 
FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  OCTOBER,  1946 

(SOURCE— MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC.) 


TRIBUNE 

TIMES 

TOTAL  ADVERTISING . 

621,744 

923,980 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING . 

71,807 

182,408 

MEN'S  AND  WOMEN'S  CLOTHING 

76,019 

95,754 

DEPARTMENT  STORES  . 

168,028 

225,680 

DRUG  STORES . 

3,392 

17,053 

FURNITURE  . 

35,097 

62,952 

JEWELERS  . 

19,930 

70,449 

SHOES  . 

8,619 

13,430 

CLASSIFIED  AND  LEGAL . 

77,099 

82,778 

NEWS  LINEAGE 
TRIBUNE  I  TIMES 

.  631,964  I  766,460 

THE  NET  PAID  DAILT  CIRCULATION  OP  THE  SCRANTON  TIMES  IS  MANY  THOUSANDS 
OREATER  THAN  THE  COMSINED  CIRCULATION  OP  ALL  OTHER  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
PUSLISHED  OR  SOLD  IN  SCRANTON  AND  LACKAWANNA  COUNTY,  INCLUDINe  AU  THE 
NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA  PAPERS  COMINO  INTO  THE  FIELD. 
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NEEDS  A 

Current  textbook 


Hanson,  had  high  praise  for  Dallas  newspapers’  and  radio 
stations’  cooperation  with  law  enforcement  activities.  In 
particular  he  expressed  appreciation  for  Fowler’s  articles  on 
the  pardon  and  parole  system  in  Texas. 

The  News  enlarges  its  Washington  stafl  by  one.  David 
Boner  is  being  sent  to  the  capital  as  colleague  of  popular 
News  correspondent  Walter  Homaday. 

The  Staff  of  Stats  is  always  ready  to  meet  a  story  ia  its 
natural  habiut.  Latest  wanderer  in  seardi  of  a  big  tale  is 
star  sports  editor  George  White.  Place:  The  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Professional  Baseball  Leagues  meeting  in  Los 
Angeles  early  in  December.  Dallas  News’  sports  fans  want 
to  hear  baseball’s  1947-48  plans  quickly,  completely  and  from 
the  men  who  know,  so  George  went. 


Cooperation  between  The  Dallas  News  and  Dallas*  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  has  always  been  close.  Last  month  came  a 
pleasant  tribute  to  The  News  from  W.  T.  White,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools.  "The  News,’’  he  says,  "is  being  used  as  a 
supplementary  textbook  in  almost  all  regular  classes  in  the 
school  system.’’  The  News  is  pleased  to  find  its  influence 
being  extended  tight  on  down  to  the  youngest  generation. 


It’s  been  called  to  our  attention  again  that  the  men  in  Navy 
blue  are  eager  for  The  News  from  home.  The  San  Diego 
Public  Library  writes  to  say  that  The  News  has  been  added 
to  the  list  of  65  prominent  American  papers  received  by  the 
library.  It’s  a  nice  gesture.  There’s  a  lot  of  Texas  deep  in 
the  heart  of  the  Fleet. 


And  another  dvic  offidal  had  a  bouquet  for  The  News  and 
for  News-writer  Wick  Fowler.  Dallas’  Chief  of  Police,  Carl 


THE  TEXAS  ALMANAC 

RADIO  STATIONS  WFAA  AND  KGKO 
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Pcmtry  Survey 
Seeks  to  Avoid 
'Uncertainty' 

Pittiburch’c  pantries  are  be- 
inc  examined  in  what  the 
Pittsharph  Sun-Telegraph  re- 
as  the 
continuous 
brand  usage 
survey  “objec¬ 
tively  obtained 
by  interviewer 
inventory  at  the 
all  •  important 
consumer 
leveL" 

This  week  the 
newspaper  pre¬ 
pared  to  release 
the  first  quar¬ 
terly  r  e  p  o  rt , 
covering  June 
to  August.  IBM,  in  its  new 
Continuous  Consumer  Brand 
Inventory.” 

Employing  “precision  sam¬ 
pling”  by  the  Alfred  Politz  Re- 
“arch  organization,  with  a  staff 
of  fulltime  inter^ewers,  the 
•tody  is  at  present  limited  to 
14  product  classifications.  The 
sacrificing  of  all-inclusiveness 
was  decided  upon,  the  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph  stated,  in  order  to  ensure 
accurate  and  thorough  coverage 
of  the  items.  ^ 


List 


6M  Brands  Covered 

Products  reported  on  are  baby 
food,  beverage  mixes,  cold 
®®***al,  hot  cereal,  cleansers  and 
TOurers,  coffee,  desserts  and 
dessert  mixes,  detergents  and 
wato  softeners,  flour  mixes, 
flake  and  granulated  soap,  laun¬ 
dry  bar  soap,  toilet  soap,  tea 
and  waxes  and  polishes. 

Stuart  List,  Sun-Telegraph 
adv^ising  director  and  father 
“  survey  project,  said  “a 
wealth  of  interesting  facts”  is 
present^  on  the  14  classiflca- 
SSn-  comprise  more  than 
600  individual  brands.  The  list 
toptodM  84  waxes  and  polishes. 
73  coffees,  54  detergents  and 
w^|ct  softeners,  53  cold  cereals 

Figures  on  brand  distribution 
reveal  both  expected  and  un¬ 
expected  facts.  While  general 
knowledge  might  indicate  that 
“aby  foods  would  be  limited  to 
15%  distribution,  for  example, 
it  may  surprise  some  that  bev¬ 
erage  mixes  of  anv  type  were 
present  in  only  35%  of  the 
households. 

Brands  covered  include  those 
of  chain  stores  as  well  as  na¬ 
tional  and  regional.  The  survey 
shows  that,  in  the  case  of  cof¬ 
fee,  the  two  leading  brands 
were  either  regional  or  chain, 
and  led  the  top  national  brand 
by  more  than  2  to  1. 

PoUtz’s  “precision”  or  math¬ 
ematical  “random”  sampling 
“avoids  arbitrary  and  uncertain 
decisions”  and  considers  only 
possession  as  an  indication  of 
usage.  Hr.  List  emphasized.  In¬ 
terviewers’  paths,  based  num¬ 
erically  on  population  densi^, 
are  prescribe  and  frequency  of 
*  interview  along  them  are  pre¬ 
determined.  Calls  in  successive 
surveys  will  be  made  on  the 
same  honseboMa,-  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  turnover  where  neces¬ 
sary,  the  Sun-Telegraph  said. 
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Media  Men 
Guests  of  Bureau 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  was  host  to  100  of  New 
York's  agency  media  men  at  a 
luncheon  this  week.  Speakers 
were  William  BeU,  research  di¬ 
rector,  who  described  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  recently  -  developed  mar¬ 
ket  data  file,  and  A1  Capp,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  “Li’l  Abner”  comic 
strip,  who  told  of  the  1,250,000 
responses  to  the  “Lena  the 
Hyena”  contest 

Alfred  B.  Stanford,  national 
director  of  the  Bureau,  was 
chairman. 


Furniture  Ad  Conies 
Actual  Color  Samples 

When  Porters,  Racine,  Wis., 
retailer,  became  an  appointed 
dealer  to  handle  products  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  Furniture 
Maker’s  Guild  and  thereby 
opened  Hs  Guild  Galleries,  it 
ran  a  two-page  insert  in  the 
Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times. 

On  one  side  the  fullpage  size 
insert  Porters  explained  its  new 
affiliation,  on  the  other  it  de¬ 
scribed  the  14  Guild  colors 
which  allowed  for  “mixable 
matchable  magic”  in  interior 
decorating.  A  small  color  sam¬ 
ple  of  each  ( about  an  indi 
square)  was  shown — and  there¬ 
by  hangs  the  trick. 

According  to  Jack  A.  Swedish, 
Western  Advertising  Agency,  it 
was  done  like  this:  the  page  was 
run  off  the  presses  several  weeks 
ahead  and  then  the  actual  color 
samples  were  tipped  by  hand  to 
27,000  pages,  which  meant  378,- 
000  individual  tippings.  It  took 
a  crew  of  a  letter  service  com¬ 
pany  employes  a  week  to 
accomplish  the  pastings,  he 
added. 


Wall  Street  Journal 
Continues  Hurry-Up  Ad 

The  current  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  being  conducted  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  in  which 
its  first  page  is  reproduce  in 
full  in  issues  of  the  same  day’s 
newspapers  (E  &  P,  Oct.  19;  p. 
14),  has  created  such  an  unusual 
impression  that  it  is  being  con¬ 
tinued,  according  to  Maxon,  Inc., 
its  agency. 

Commenting  upon  the  over¬ 
all  campaign,  Robert  Feemster, 
assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  said, 
“The  cooperation  we  received 
from  newspapers  carrying  this 
advertising  was  largely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  effect  of  timeliness 
which  highlighted  the  cam¬ 
paign.” 

At  present  the  schedule  calla 
for  full  pages  in  newspapers  in 
six  cities — New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Detroit  and  Pittsburgh. 


To  find  the  right  man 
for  the  right  job 
Place  an 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  NOW 


Store  Delivers 
Bouquet  With 
New  Contract 

When  Sydney  Volkman  found 
a  fancy  package  on  his  desk  in 
the  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  the  other  day,  he 
opened  it  cautiously. 

Inside  was  a  big  red  book, 
hand-lettered  in  gold:  “Clear  It 
with  Sidney.”  So  he  approached 
its  pages  with  greater  caution. 
As  he  turned  them,  he  became 
dubious,  because  each  contained 
glowing  words  of  praise  for  him¬ 
self  and  other  members  of  the 
J-A  family,  right  down  to  the 
copy  messenger  and  even  in¬ 
cluding  the  foreman  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

At  last,  Volkman  had  reason 
to  be  Jubilant.  Tucked  into  the 
last  page  of  this  unusual  docu¬ 
ment  was  a  new  contract  for 
considerable  linage,  signed  by 
executives  of  the  big  Gertz  De¬ 
partment  Store  in  Jamaica,  L.  I. 

The  store’s  enterprising  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Harold  Mer- 
ahn,  had  turned  the  tables  in 
writing  a  presentation  to  the 
newspaper.  (Harold  is  a  broth¬ 


er  of  Lawrence  Herahn,  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  the  New  York 
Sun.) 

B^des  saying  "Thank  You” 
to  the  Joumau-American  for 
help  received  in  merchandising 
and  promotional  activities,  the 
big  book  was  a  testimonial  to 
successful  use  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  for  the  G«:tz  store 
has  grown  in  a  few  years  to  be 
one  of  suburban  New  York’s 
biggest  shopping  centers. 

Volkman  has  had  a  big  hand 
in  boosting  the  store’s  linage  in 
the  Brooklyn  section  of  the 
Joumal-American.  In  1943,  the 
accoimt  ran  8,400  lines.  This 
year  it  will  exceed  100,000 
lines,  he  said. 

m 

Centennial  Edition 

The  Lambertville  (N.  J.)  Bea¬ 
con  marked  its  lOOth  anniver¬ 
sary  Nov.  28  by  publishing  a  52- 
page  edition,  about  six  times  the 
usual  size  of  the  paper.  Owing 
to  newsprint  shortages,  this  cen¬ 
tennial  edition  was  published  a 
year  late. 

a 

Gives  $1000  to  Fund 

The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Newt- 
Sentinel  made  the  first  contribu¬ 
tion,  $1,000,  to  a  YMCA  cam¬ 
paign  to  raise  $175,000  to  pay  off 
a  building  debt. 
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MEASURE  OF  THE 
BUSINESS  ACTIVITY 
OF  A  COMMUNITY 


Bank  debits,  checks  handled  by  banks,  are  a 
measure  of  the  business  activity  of  a  community. 

Waco  banks  showed  an  increase  ot  73.6  in  debits 
during  September  to  lead  the  southwest  in  this 
respect. 

WACO  BANKS  STOOD  ELEVENTH  IN  THE 
ENTIRE  NATION  IN  PERCENTAGE  OF  IN¬ 
CREASE  OF  CLEARINGS  FOR  THE  FIRST  NINE 
MONTHS  OF  THIS  YEAR  OVER  THE  FIRST 
NINE  MONTHS  OF  LAST  YEAR. 

The  increas*  was  43.5%* 

Figures  don’t  lie. 

Those  above  reveal  interesting  characteristics  ot 
a  market  in  which  advertising  results  are  assured. 


ispetlally  Is  this  trum  whan  tha  madia  Is 

THE  WACO  NEWS -TRIBUNE 
THE  WACO  TIMES -HERALD 

MORNING  EVENING  SUNDAY 
BDBKa,  avirgna  and  HAHONsy,  aepicMtsuna 
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IIMES 


METROPOUS  of  the 


'ROM  high  up  in  Seattle  skyscrapers 
you  can  see  great  ships  of  sea  and 
air  bound  for  the  Orient  and  Alaska. 


Around  you  is  a  panorama  of  great 
buildings,  thousands  of  homes,  streams 
of  traffic— the  signs  and  sounds  of  a 
Great  City.  Railroads  serving  Seattle 
will  soon  have  swift  new  streamlined 


trains.  Airlines  are  adding  more  big¬ 
ger,  faster  planes  to  the  East,  Alaska, 
and  the  Orient.  Seattle  ranks  amons 


America’s  first  15  markets.  City  zone 
population  is  over  half  a  million,  with 
another  quarter  million  within  20 
miles  of  downtown  Seattle. 


The  SEATTLE  TIMES  is  Seattle’s  Favor- 


bv  all  odds  the  number 


ite  newspaper 


one  advertising  medium  in  this  great  dtyl 


Represented  by:  O'AdARA  &  ORAdSBEE,  Inc.  •  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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‘Sog’  Marks  50  Years 
With  Phila.  Inquirer 


By  ChatlM  W.  Duke 

i^HII.ATlW.PIfT^  _  JaiD6t  J. 

Corbett  wee  heev>  weight 
world  boxing  chemplon,  Connie 
Mack  had  not  yet  come  to  town 
with  hie  famous  White  Kle- 
phants,  and  favorite  tpoitM  were 
bicycle-racing,  live-bird  ahoot^ 
and  basketball  Just  coming  into 
favor  when  Stephen  GMando 
Grauley,  better  known  as  “Sog," 
the  longtime  writer  of  the  q>orts 
column  known  as  “Old  Sport’s 
■fusings,"  Joined  the  staff  of  the 
Philadeh>Me  Inquirer.  That  was 
in  1806. 

Fifty  years  of  continuous 
newq>aper  service,  all  of  it  con- 
lined  to  the  one  newq;iei>er  with 
which  he  started  out  as  a  cub 
writing  on  space  while  still 
a  ball-playing  student  at  Temple 
Univemty,  were  celebrated  the 
other  day  when  “Sog,"  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  auditorium  of  the 
Inquirer  building  and  showered 
with  gifts  and  encomiums  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  occasion. 

Sow  Many  Changes 

The  Inquirer  is  117  years  old. 
Thus  “Sog,”  with  his  half  cen¬ 
tury  of  devoted  service,  has 
been  with  the  “Inq”  nearly  half 
of  its  existence.  A  lot  of 
changes  have  taken  place  since 
the  veteran  Grauley  made  his 
Journalistic  debut  The  elder 
Elverson  was  then  at  the  helm 
of  the  Inquirer,  with  James  C., 
Jr.,  a  promising  sroung  scribe. 

Philadelphia  then  had  six 
morning  papers:  the  old  Times 
headed  by  the  famous  Colonel 
A.  J.  McClure  and  Lou  McGar- 
gee;  the  Record,  North  Amer¬ 
ican,  Press,  Public  Ledger  and 
Inquirer.  It  had  four  afternoon 
sheets:  Bulletin,  Telegraph, 

Star  and  Item.  Grauley,  work¬ 
ing  on  space,  was  paid  ^  a  cl- 
umn  with  much  of  his  copy  set 
to  agate  type.  An  aggregate  of 
017  to  018  a  week  was  consi¬ 
dered  good  pay  for  a  cub. 

“Sog”  remembers  when  he  got 
up  to  035  a  week.  “Old  Man" 
Bacon,  the  Inq's  box  ofBce  di¬ 
rector,  kicked  at  a  young  fellow 
making  so  much  dough  and  saw 
to  it  he  was  placed  on  the  salary 
roU. 

Fans  went  to  sports  events 
on  horse  cars,  or  the  new-fang¬ 
led  trolley  cars.  Boxing,  bow¬ 
ling  and  baseball  were  the  lead¬ 
ing  snorts  to  those  days.  Six 
^  ^.o-as-you-please  foot  races 
held  to  old  Industi^  Hall,  now 
Broadwood  Hotel,  were  popular. 
They  started  Monday  at  12:01 
a.  m.  and  continued  to  Satur- 
d  a  y  midnight  Contestants 
could  not  run— it  was  all  walk. 
Tents  were  set  up  around  the 
track.  When  a  pedestrian  keeled 
over  from  exhaustion,  his 
trainer  readied  out  dragged 
him  into  the  tent  and  rerived 
him. 

But  it  was  baseball  that  be¬ 
came  Grauley’s  forte.  He 
played  it  himself  with  HUton 
A.  A.  (independents) — the  out¬ 
field  —  after  graduating  from 
Temtde.  The  Baltimore  Orioles 
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under  Edward  H.  Hanlon  were 
national  champions  when  Grau¬ 
ley  started  at  the  “I^"  to  1888. 
The  PhUllaa  had  the  local  scene 
all  to  themselves,  with  famous 
players  as  Ed  Delahanty,  Larry 
Lajole  Elmer  Flick  and  BIU 
Bwnhardt  A.  J.  Reach,  veteran 
player,  and  John  L  Rogers,  at¬ 
torney,  owned  the  dub. 

Connie  Mack  didn't  come  to 
PhlladeMiia  until  1801  —  five 
years  after  “Sog"  Joined  the 
“Inq."  Frank  L.  Huff,  then 
sports  editor  of  the  Inquirer, 
owned  some  stock  and  was  in¬ 
terested  to  promoting  the  new 
club.  Ben  Shibe  owned  half  the 
club,  Connie  Mack  a  quarter. 

Covered  Phils 

Grauley  accompanied  the  Ath¬ 
letics  on  their  first  southern 
training  trip  to  Montgomery, 
Ala.  He  had  previously  cov¬ 
ered  Philiies’  training  camps 
with  such  veteran  sports  writers 
as  Roy  Reeves,  George  S. 
Graham,  George  M.  Young  and 
Billy  Weart 

Greatest  baseball  player  of  all 
time,  thinks  Grauley,  was  Ty 
Cobb.  Next  in  order  he  rates 
Honus  Wagner  and  Babe  Ruth. 
AU-tlme  greatest  team  of  his 
50-years  experience  was  Connie 
Mack’s  1010-14  AthleUcs,  with 
famed  0100,000  infield  consisting 
of  Baker,  Barry,  Collins  and 
Meinnis.  No  pitching  staff,  be 
says,  has  ever  excell^  the  trio 
of  Bender,  Coombs  and  Plank. 
Yet  it  was  Harry  Davis,  old  A’s 
first  baseman,  who  made  that 
famous  infield  by  his  coaching. 

Grauley  gets  a  kick  out  of 
telling  how  Davis  used  to  steal 
first  base.  He  has  been  chal¬ 
lenged  many  times  on  the 
claimed  impossibility  of  such  a 
play.  But  Grauley  sticks  to  his 
guns — and  has  witnesses. 

“Topsy  Hartzel  was  on  third,” 
Grauley  recalls.  “Harry  Davis 
on  first  base.  The  A’s  wanted 
to  coax  a  throw  that  would  en¬ 
able  Hartzel  to  steal  home.  So 
Davis  leisurely  steals  second, 
but  draws  no  throw.  StiU  no 
chance  for  Topsy  to  go  home. 
So  what  does  Daris  do?  He  goes 
back  to  first — steal  first.  He 
does  it  a  second  time.  But 
Topsy  doesn’t  get  home  to  spite 
of  all  the  shennanigans.  So  next 
year  Ban  Johnson  makes  a  rule 
forbidding  the  stealing  of  bases 
backwards." 

Most  colorful  of  all  ball  p^- 
ers  was  the  great  Rube  Wad¬ 
dell,  slim,  eccentric  “screwball” 
southpaw.  For  days  he  would 
be  totally  missing.  Searches 
would  prove  unavailing.  Then 
Rube  would  show  up  at  the 
ball  park  Just  before  game  time, 
mow  down  the  opposition  with 
strikeouts,  calling  outfielders 
into  the  bench  for  the  ninth 
inning. 

“Sog”  covered  boxing  to  a 
big  way.  No  sooner  had  he 
Joined  the  Inquirer  than  Gentle¬ 
man  Jim  Corbett  was  knocked 
out  by  Bob  Fitzsimmons.  Then 


Paper  Delivery 
Plan  Is  Oiier^ 

OaoENSBinM,  N.  Y.— Establish¬ 
ment  of  a  transshipment  depot  at 
Ogdenaburg,  where  newsprint 
from  Canada  would  be  token 
from  boats  and  shipped  via  the 
Rutland  Railroad  to  New  York 
City.  Is  proposed  by  Lester  P. 
Barlow  of  Shoreham,  Vt 

Mr.  Barlow,  one  of  thM  trus¬ 
tees  for  the  proposed  co-opera¬ 
tive  operation  of  the  Ruuand, 
asserts  that  maritime  labor 
troubles  have  made  newspaper 
publishers  receptive  to  such  a 
proposal. 

Under  his  plan,  upwards  of 
60  cars  could  be  made  up  daily 
at  Ogdensburg  for  shipment  to 
New  York  City.  He  said  that 
several  New  York  newspapers 
had  expressed  interest  to  such 
a  program. 


came  the  heavyweight  champion 
whom  Grauley  regards  the 
greatest  of  his  class  all-time— 
James  J.  Jeffries.  Grauley  cov¬ 
ered  basketball  to  its  growing 
young  manhood. 

In  qiite  of  his  years — “Sog” 
is  as  close-mouthed  about  his 
actual  age  as  a  prima  donna — 
the  veteran  sports  editor  looks 
ptorslcally  fit  He  attributes  bis 
physical  fitness  largely  to  the 
fact  he  never  imblded  more 
than  temperately  of  alcoholic 
beverages.  He’s  on  the  Job 
every  day  at  the  Inquirer,  a 
valuable  ally  to  Leo  Riordan. 
executive  sports  editor,  the  In¬ 
quirer  playing  sports  heavily  as 
part  of  its  Inquirer  Charities, 
Inc.,  program. 

Telegrams  from  sports  cel¬ 
ebrities  and  newspapermen 
poured  to  on  “Sog”  as  he 
celebrated  his  50th  anniversary. 
He  was  presented  by  manage¬ 
ment  and  colleagues  wito  a 
handsome  hall  “grandfather’s” 
clock,  pen  and  pencil  sets,  cuff 
links,  flowers  and  other  tokens 
of  esteem. 

Inquirer  Columnist  Jack  Cum¬ 
mings  made  “Sog”  the  subject 
of  an  editorial  feature,  stressing 
the  "Job  security”  that  Grauley 
represents  to  a  half  century’s 
service  without  interruption, 
a 

Ad  Course  for  Vets 

An  advertising  course  for 
hospitalized  veterans  was  in¬ 
augurated  this  week  by  the 
Advertising  Women  of  New 
York  in  cooperation  with  auth¬ 
orities  at  the  Veterans’  Admini¬ 
stration  Hospital  to  the  Bronx. 


Lorgeftt  W«$f«rn  Doily  noedt 
top  flight  Prometion*Public  Ro> 
lotions  stoff  oxocutivo.  Must 
bo  onorgotic  idoo  mon,  oxpo* 
rioncod  in  Circutotion,  Oisploy, 
Clossifiod,  ond  Editoriol  Pro* 
motion.  Rodfo  progrom  ond 
promotion  oxporionco  vory  do* 
sirobto.  Unusuol  opportunity 
focos  right  n>on. 

flox  giving  customory 

porsonol  informotion  ond  oxplkit  do* 
scription  of  post  working  oxporionco. 


Policeman's 
Widow  Gets 
Daily's  Aid 

VtoAUA,  Calif.  —  A  dramatic 

n  battle  between  a  police  of- 
r  and  a  bandit  to  a  down¬ 
town  >nsalia  alley  election 
night  provided  the  basis  for  a 
community  service  promotion 
on  the  part  of  the  Visalia  Times- 
Delta,  an  afternoon  daily. 

Theft  of  a  new  automobile 
from  a  dealer’s  showroom  two 
days  before  election  started  the 
chain  of  events  leading  to  the 
shooting.  Police  found  the 
abandoned  car  and  to  It  evi¬ 
dence  causing  them  to  suspect 
Clyde  Bauer,  23-year-old  man 
from  nearby  Woodlake,  as  the 
thief. 

Bauer  had  left  town,  mean¬ 
while,  but  jtolioe  discovered  that 
he  had  left  his  own  car  to  be 
repaired  to  a  garage  near  the 
police  station.  When  he  re¬ 
turned  to  claim  his  car  on  elec¬ 
tion  night,  the  garagenum  tele¬ 
phoned  police  and  Hugh  Garri¬ 
son,  night  ,>ollce  chief,  and  two 
other,  officers,  started  to  close 
to  on  riau^r  to  an  alley, 

Hut  Bauer  surprised  one  of 
the  officers,  disanned  him  and 
was  marching  him  down  the  al¬ 
ley  when  Garrison,  driving  a 
squad  car,  entered  the  alley  and 
stopped  toe  machine  near  toe 
two.  Bauer  leaped  to  toe  side 
of  toe  car  and  fired  at  close 
range,  toe  bullet  striking  Gar¬ 
rison  in  toe  chest. 

It  was  a  mortal  wound  but 
Garrison,  a  38-year-old  war  vet¬ 
eran,  still  had  fight  to  him.  He 
dragged  himself  out  of  the  car 
and  staggered  30  feet,  dropped  to 
his  knees  and  fired  three  shots 
as  he  slumped,  dying.  Two  of 
toe  bullets  struck  Bauer,  who 
died  seven  hours  later  to  a  hos¬ 
pital. 

At  the  time  of  toe  shooting 
Garrison’s  wife  lay  seriously  ill 
to  a  Visalia  hospital. 

The  following  day  Publisher 
E.  William  Kampe  and  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  J.  R  Paulson  of 
the  Times-Delta  started  promo¬ 
tion  of  toe  Times-Delta  Garri¬ 
son  Fund,  to  assist  toe  ailing 
wife  of  toe  slain  officer. 

The  fund  was  closed  to  con¬ 
tributors  after  one  week  and  to 
that  period  05,500  was  obtained. 


PIdure  This  Power! 

Pictures  sell.  And  they  sell  harder 
when  they’re  slanted,  locally — 
right  at  loyal  readers.  That’s 
“Magazine” — toe  new  Sunday  Sun 
success.  One  thousand-line  page, 
printed  to  beautiful  gravure.  Do¬ 
ing  a  great  job  for  local  advertis¬ 
ers.  Can  do  the  same  for  you. 

"MAGAZINE" 
pHblished  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 
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SYNDICATES 


History  Page  Evolves 
From  Hearst  Memo 

By  H«len  M.  Staunton 


VERY  FEW  syndicate  features 

are  presented  to  the  public 
exactly  as  they  are  first  con¬ 
ceived,  and  frequently  the 
changes  and  reasons  therefor 
make  a  syndicate  story  more 
significant  than  the  brief  an¬ 
nouncement: 

K»c  FxATuaxs  toil!  launch  a 
new  Sunday  page  Jan.  12,  titled 
“Diek'e  Adventures  in  Dream¬ 
land,"  scripted  hy  Max  Trell, 
drawn  by  Neil  O’Keeffe,  featur¬ 
ing  events  from  American  his¬ 
tory.  ft  toiil  be  a  full  page. 

Behind  this  announcement  is 
a  full  year  of  exploration  and 
experimentation  and  a  lively 
correspondence  between  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  Sr.,  and 
Ward  Greene,  KFS  editor  and 
general  manager — ^the  evolution 
of  a  feature  completely  dev¬ 
eloped  by  the  syndicate. 

In  Process  a  Year 

That  evolution  began  with  a 
letter  dated  Dec.  1945,  from 
Hearst  to  J.  D.  Gortatowsky, 
KFS  president: 

“I  have  had  numerous  sug¬ 
gestions  for  incorporating  some 
American  history  of  a  vivid 
kind  in  the  adventure  strips  of 
the  comic  section. 

“Hie  difficulty  is  to  find  some¬ 
thing  that  will  sufficiently  in¬ 
terest  the  kids. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  some 
which  told  the  youthful  life  of 
our  American  heroes  and  how 
they  developed  into  great  men 
and  their  great  moments  might 
be  interesting. 

“Perhaps  a  title.  Trained  by 
Fate,  would  be  general  enough. 

“Take  Paul  Revere  and  show 
him  as  a  boy  making  as  much 
of  his  boyhood  life  as  possible, 
and  culminate,  of  course,  with 
his  ride. 

“Take  Betsy  Ross  for  a  hero¬ 
ine,  or  Barbara  Frietchie,  or 
Molly  Pitcher  for  the  girls. 

“Ot  course,  there  are  exciting 
enough  incidents  in  the  lives 
of  our  American  heroes  but  the 
difficulty  is  to  develop  interest 
for  the  youngsters  in  their 
youthful  lives  .  . 

Initial  Outline 

On  Jan.  3,  1946,  Green 

replied:  “We  can  produce  some¬ 
thing  like  this  along  the  lines 
you  indicate,  making  separate 
pages  or  half  pages  out  of  some 
interesting  episode  in  the  lives 
of  Paul  Revere,  Betsy  Ross  and 
other  heroes  and  heroines.  Or 
we  could  devote  a  series  of 
pages  to  Paul  Revere  and  an¬ 
other  series  to  Betsy  Ross,  etc. 

“There  is  another  way  to  do 
it,  which  is  somewhat  fantastic, 
but  which  I  submit  for  your  con¬ 
sideration.  That  is  to  devise  a 
new  comic,  or  use  in  one  of  our 
existing  comics,  a  “dream"  idea 
revolving  around  a  boy  we 
might  call  Dick. 

“Dick  or  his  equivalent, 
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would  go  in  his  dream  with 
Mad  Anthony  Wayne  at  the 
storming  of  Stony  Point  or 
with  Decatur  at  TripoU,  or  with 
Betsy  Ross  when  she  was 
making  the  flag  or  wherever  we 
wanted  to  send  him. 

“The  virtue  of  this  notion,  as 
I  see  it,  would  be  to  provide 
a  constant  character  in  the 
comic  who  would  become 
known  to  the  kids.  While  the 
character  would  be  fictitious, 
the  historic  episodes  would  be 
authentic. 

Depends  on  Aitiat 

“I  think  a  great  deal  of  the 
success  of  such  a  feature, 
whether  it  employed  a  fantastic 
device  or  whether  it  was  done 
‘straight,’  would  depend  upon 
the  artist  ...  I  am  enclosing 
some  clip  sheets  . . .  which  show 
the  work  of  Edward  A.  Wilson 
.  .  .  Another  possibility  is  Wil¬ 
liam  Meade  Prince.  He  drew 
that  comic  for  us,  ‘Aladdin  Jr.’ 
‘The  drawing  was  good  .  .  .’’ 

Next  a  telegram  from  Hearst: 
“The  dream  idea  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  history  series  is  splendid. 
It  gives  contlnuitx  and  personal 
interest  luul  ^u  can  hiake 
more  than  one  page  of  each 
series  culminating  in  the  main 
event.  You  are  right  about  the 
importance  of  the  artist.  Some¬ 
one  like  Harold  Foster  is 
needed.  Do  you  think  that  Wil¬ 
son's  wood  cut  style  would  be 
good?” 

Then  a  “Chief  says"  note  for 
Greene:  “I  like  this  wood  cut 
style  of  Edward  Wilran’s  for 
American  history  series.” 

But  Wilson  could  not  under¬ 
take  the  page  and  on  Feb.  1 
Greene  sent  a  week’s  samples 
of  Neil  O’Keeffe's  art  for  the 
current  illustrated  book  of  the 
month  for  KFS.  “Captain  from 
Castile” — “That  series  calls  for 
different  artists,  gives  us  a  way 
to  try  out  artists,”  Greene  noted 
to  E  &  P. 

Samples  to  WBH 

By  early  in  March,  O’Keeffe, 
was  finishing  some  black  and 
white  drawings  for  the  history 
page,  and  by  April  12  Greene 
was  sending  samples  of  the 
series  to  Hearst  with  a  letter: 

“We  employed  the  dream  de¬ 
vice,  building  the  comic  around 
a  small  boy  and  his  father. 
‘Dick  and  His  Dad'  is  written 
by  Max  Trell.  The  artist  is 
Neil  O'Keeffe. 

^  “We  tried  to  show  in  one 
sample,  the  Francis  Scott  Key 
page,  how  an  episode  in  history 
can  be  covered  in  a  single  page. 
We  show  in  the  other  page  the 
beginning  of  a  sequence  that 
might  tell  the  entire  career  of 
Admiral  Farragut  in  a  series  of 
pages.  These  two  samples  are 
made  up  in  full  page  form. 
Please  give  me  your  wishes.” 

From  Hearst  Apr.  17:  “I 


think  the  drawing  of  ‘Dick  and 
His  Dad’  is  amazingly  good.  It 
is  perfectly  splendid.  I  am 
afraid,  however,  that  similar 
beginning  and  conclusion  of 
each  page  might  give  a  deadly 
sameness  to  the  series.  Then 
again,  does  not  that  plan  de¬ 
prive  the  series  of  realism?  .  .  . 

“Perhaps  we  could  get  the 
dream  idea  over  by  having  only 
the  conclusion  in  each  page.  I 
mean,  do  not  show  the  boy  go¬ 
ing  to  sleep  every  time  and  then 
show  him  waking  up,  but  let  the 
waking  up  come  as  a  termina¬ 
tion  to  each  page  and  let  the  be¬ 
ginning  be  the  dream  itself  .  .  . 

“Can  you  develop  anything 
out  of  the  idea  of  having  Dick 
the  son  of  the  keeper  of  the 
Libert  Statue  in  New  York 
Harbor?  I  do  not  suggest  this, 
as  it  would  probably  add 
further  complications,  but  it 
might  give  a  spiritual  tie  to  all 
the  dreams.  The  main  thing, 
however,  is  to  get  more  realism 
into  the  series  by  minimizing 
the  dream  and  accentuating  the 
historical  story  .  .  .” 

Avoiding  Dull  Lessons 

From  Greene  Apr.  24  in  the 
interests  of  “more  realism”  and 
“enough  human  Interest”  to 
avoid  dull  history  lessons:  “We 
do  not  have  to  ^ow  the  dream 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
every  page.  For  example,  the 
episode  in  the  life  of  Admiral 
Farragut  as  a  young  midship¬ 
man  should  take  not  less  than 
three  pages  to  tell.  We  can 
start  the  dream  in  the  first  panel 
of  Page  1  and  not  have  Dick 
wake  up  until  the  last  panel  of 
Page  3  .  .  . 

“It  might  be  an  improvement 
to  eliminate  Dick's  Dad  entirely. 
It  was  my  original  feeling  that 
the  link  between  a  boy  and  his 
father  gave  the  comic  a  certain 
appeal  to  all  parents  and  sons. 
But  if  we  continue  to  call  it 
‘Dick  and  His  Dad,’  we  will  have 
to  keep  the  father  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  pretty  constantly,  thus 
forcing  us  to  use  a  good  many 
sleeping  and  waking  panels.  If 
we  simply  call  the  comic  some¬ 
thing  like  ‘Dreamer  Dick’,  we 
would  have  more  freedom  .  .  . 

“Some  device  other  than  the 
dream  might  be  used  to  put  Dick 
into  different  historical  scenes. 
A  simple  method  would  be  to 
have  him  curl  up  with  a  history 
book  in  the  first  panel.  We 
then  see  him  living  the  story  he 
is  reading.  Another  way  might 


There's  No  Doubt 
About  It 


. . .  By  any 
Comparison 


it's  Linotype 


be  ...  to  make  Dick  a  young 
American  living  in  Revolution¬ 
ary  times.  There  would  be 
plenty  of  material  to  carry  such 
a  page  for  years.  I  do  not  like 
this  idea,  however,  because  of 
the  obvious  limitations  .  .  .” 

Hearst  to  Greene  July  29: 
“Do  you  think  we  should  run 
the  American  history  dream  of 
the  boy  with  Columbus  for 
quite  a  long  time — for  several 
months  in  fact,  and  perhaps 
through  a  year?  ...  If  we  find 
it  is  not  a  success  of  course  we 
can  brief  it,  but  if  it  is  a  suc¬ 
cess  it  should  be  a  long  series. 
This  applies  not  only  to  the  life 
of  Columbus,  but  to  the  other 
history  Incidents  as  well .  .  .’’ 

Then  after  correspondence  on 
other  allied  matters,  Greene  to 
Hearst  Nov.  1:  “I  am  sending 
you  two  sample  pages  of  “Dick’s 
Adventtures  i  n  Dreamland’ 
which  start  a  series  about 
Christopher  Columbus  .  .  .” 

Hearst  to  Greene  Nov.  9:  “In 
January,  I  am  told,  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  16  pages  regularly  on 
Puck,  the  Comic  Weekly.  That 
would  be  a  good  time  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  Columbus  series,  don't 
you  think  so?” 

For  Antique  Lovers 

GEORGE  MATTHEW  ADAMS 

Service  is  syndicating  a  week¬ 
ly  500-word  ariicle  tUM  “Know 
Your  Heirlooms”  by  Tom 
Ormsbee,  well-known  to  collec¬ 
tors  as  an  expert  on  antiques. 
Ormsbee  is  author  of  four  books 
including  ‘"nie  Story  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Furniture." 


Another  FIRST  for  Rockford  .  .  . 
and  what  a  first! 

September  issue  of  Illinois  Busineu 
Review  reports  retail  sales  _  in 
Rockford  up  96  per  centj  leading 
I  by  a  '  ■ 


all  cities  in  state  by  i 


■A 

'ide 


margin 


in  percentage  ^in. 

If  you’re  looking  lor  the  hottest 
sales  spot  in  the  middle  west, 
you’ve  found  it  brother! 

-Jt  the  ^op  In  MinoU 
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News  Vitaliy* 
Strong  Opinion 
Rebuild  Paper 

Wt  >ob«rt  B.  Pazkar 

IdRu  Rock,  Ark. — Two  bro- 
OMts,  Navy  veterans,  who 
boo^  a  languIrtiInK  wedcly 
In  West  Memphis  Ark.,  lad 
February,  q>arkplugged  a  cam- 
pai^  to  unseat  a  local  political 
ring  which  has  held  sway  for 
maay  years. 

The  two.  Jack  and  Pete 
Coutfilln,  converted  the  West 
■fempMs  New$  to  a  seml-wedcly, 
ineressed  Its  stall  to  11,  and  are 
getting  all  the  advertising  they 
can  print  in  their  eight-page 
edlUona  and  still  carry  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  39%  editorial  matter. 
Their  circulation,  about  400 
paid-up  subscribers  when  they 
took  over  March  shot  to  2JiOO 
and,  after  election,  to  3,000. 

Natives  of  Mins.  Ho.,  the 
Coughlin  Brothers  cut  their 
Journalistic  teeth  in  1935  and 
1936  as  reporters  for  the 
Quiacir  (HL)  Hcrold-Whig.  They 
left  the  Quincy  paper  to  enter 
Nactheost  Hlssouri  State 
Teachers  College,  but  school 
proved  to  be  only  a  minor  inter¬ 
ruption  in  their  careers  in  pub- 
limlng.  Jack  was  elected  busi- 
nesi  manager  of  the  college 
newspaper,  Pete  helped  found 
a  new  campus  magazine,  and  to¬ 
gether  they  published  a  tfaraw- 
away  Shopping  Guide  for 
Xlzksvllle  and  some  of  the 
nearby  towns. 

Gradually,  according  to  Pete, 
ttey  got  so  busy  arorking  their 
aray  through  college  that  college 
had  to  wait,  so  in  their  8(q|>ho- 
more  year  they  left  the  campus 
to  establish  a  new  weddy  at 
LaPlata,  Mo.  “on  a  frayed  Aoe- 
atring."  An  early  circulation 
drive  netted  them  enough  of  a 


IcKk  cmd  Pole  Coughlin 


bank  account  to  finance  the  first 
lean  months,  and  by  the  time 
they  sold  out  a  year  and  a  half 
later  the  La  Plata  Record  was  a 
tiiriving  weekly  with  a  paid-up 
circulation  in  the  neighborhood 
of  1,900. 

At  this  point  the  ways  of  the 
two  brothers  parted  for  a  while 
— ^te  enter^  Arkansas  State 
College  at  Jonesboro,  Ark.,  and 
Jack  UxA  over  as  editor  of  the 
weekly  Truimin  (Ark.)  Demo¬ 
crat. 

Then  came  the  war;  Pete 
enlisted  in  the  Naval  Air  Corps, 
but  remained  in  college  on  in¬ 
active  duty  until  be  was  gradu¬ 
ated  in  January,  1042.  In  June, 
1041,  Jack  enlisted  in  the  Royal 
C^anadian  Air  Force. 

A  few  months  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  Jack  was  released  from 
the  RCAF  to  enlist  in  the  United 
StatM  Navy.  Concealing  a 
serious  astigmatism  by  memor¬ 
izing  the  Navy  eye  charts,  he 
was  accepted,  and  subsequently 


was  assigned  to  Guam  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  government  officer. 

Pete,  meanwhile,  got  an  air 
medal  for  destroying  a  German 
submarine  off  Casablanca  while 
flying  a  cruiser  scout  plane,  and 
a  Dlstlnguiahed  Cross  for  action 
in  Sicily. 

Released  from  the  Navy  last 
winter,  the  brothers  bought  the 
struggling  West  Memphis  News 
and  went  to  work.  They  in¬ 
creased  advertising  rates  from  30 
to  50  cents  an  inch,  launched  a 
circulation  drive,  added  a  full¬ 
time  photogr^her  to  their  staff 
and  began  sprinkling  their  col¬ 
umns  vrith  local  news  pictures. 
Business  looked  up  for  the  pa¬ 
per,  and  they  began  publishing 
as  a  semi-weekly. 

Confronted  with  a  cpunty- 
wide  political  machine,  the 
Coughlin  brothers  laimched  an 
editorial  campaign  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  flagrant  exanq;>les  of  al¬ 
leged  corruption.  Under  their 
leadership,  an  organization  of 
war  veterans  was  formed,  and  a 
slate  of  Independent  candidates 
was  nominate. 

In  the  heat  of  a  bitter  cam¬ 
paign,  the  Coughlin  brothers  are 
frankly  partisan  and  their  edi¬ 
torials  puU  no  punches.  The 
readers  of  the  paper  have  come 
to  look  for  such  lively  pieces  as 
one  pifi>lished  recently  under 
Jack's  by-line.  It  said,  in  part: 

“It  is  generally  considered  bad 
manners  for  newq;>aper  men  to 
write  about  themselves.  How¬ 
ever,  Coughlin  Brothers  have 
been  accused  of  *mud-slinging’ 
journalism’  so  we  feel  obligated 
to  reply. 

“We  believe  that  good  news¬ 
paper  men  owe  the  following 
duties  to  the  community  which 
supports  them: 

“1.  To  produce  a  newspaper, 
chock  full  of  Interesting  local 
news,  feature  stories,  and  pic¬ 
tures  . 

“2.  To  give  the  people  ac¬ 
curate  r^rts  on  their  local 


government,  giving  credit  where 
credit  is  due,  and  to  criticize 
when  it  is  felt  that  officials  are 
not  doing  their  duty . 

“But  we  have  also  found  It 
necessary  to  criticize  officials, 
and  we  have  done  it  in  plain, 
direct  language,  without  trying 
to  ‘smear’  anyone  with  vague 
references  to  their  personal 
habits . 

“Well,  Brother  Pete  and  1 
conttder  it  good,  honest  Ameri¬ 
can  Journalism.  And  we’re 
going  to  continue  our  policy  of 
printing  the  truth — good  and 
bad — about  those  people  who  are 
employed  to  run  the  people’s 
government.” 

Record  Vote  Cost 

GI  candidates  supported  by 
the  Coughlins  went  down  before 
administration  regulars  by 
about  200  votes  each,  out  of  a 
record  vote  of  4,8(>0  baUots. 
This  was  the  best  showing  made 
against  the  machine  in  many 
years.  The  last  anti-machine 
ticket  went  down  by  two  to 
one  ratio  in  1942. 

The  Coughlin  Brothers  and 
their  associates  are  planning  an 
election  contest,  alleging  fraud¬ 
ulent  practices. 

Meanwhile,  four  office  holders 
— county  judge,  sheriff  and  two 
deputy  sheriffs— have  filed  libel 
suits  against  the  Coughlins,  each 
asking  $10,000  damages.  Jack 
Coughlin  says,  “We  are  prq>ar- 
ing  to  fight  this  by  provmg  the 
truth  of  every  charge  we  made 
in  print.” 

Ae  West  Memphis  News  con¬ 
tinues  to  thrive.  The  brothers’ 
lone  typecasting  machine  is  in 
use  18  hours  a  day.  A  photog¬ 
raphy  department  is  paying  its 
own  way,  plus  engraving  costs 
plus  snull  profit  through  sales 
of  prints. 

TOey  hope  to  build  either  an 
addition  to  their  present  drop 
or  a  new  building,  and  to  sep¬ 
arate  their  job  printing  plant 
froip  their  newspaper. 


J,  B.  Just  Heard  There’s  a  Gold  Mine  in  the  IOWA  Territory”* 


Yes— there’s  a  gold  mine  lot  you  in  the  Iowa 
Urban  market!  A  gold  mine  neatly  wrapped  up 
and  delivered  by  one  unique  newspaper  . . . 
the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register . . .  created  by  its 
70%  urban  family  coverage  in  a  statewide  area. 
Don’t  overlook  this  big  urban  market— ranking 
among  the  nation’s  top  twenty.  You  can  cover 
it  easily  with  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  at 
the  bargain  milline  rate  of  only  91.47. 

*$353.36 7/>00  spent  on  gieceries  alone  in  1945 

The  Des  Moines 
Register  AND  Tribune 

covwring  Metropolitan  \owa 

A  STATE-WIDE  URBAN  MARKET  RANKING 
AMONG  AMERICA'S  FIRST  20  CITIES 

A  ■  C  ClKulstlon  Sopt.  30,  IMS:  Dally  lt2,U3-S«ii4ay  4»,40l 
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Detroit  Sxtt 


LARGEST  WEEKDAY  CIRCULATION 
OF  ANY  NEWSPAPER 

IN  MICHIGAN 

• 

WEEKDAYS . 417,336 

SUNDAYS .  443,679 

Average  Net  Paid  6  months  ending  September  30,  1946 
(ABC  Publisher's  Stotemenl) 


#  Comparison  of  ABC  Publishers*  statements  of  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  6  months  period  ending  September  30, 1946, 
reveals  that  The  Free  Press  has  the  largest  weekday 
circulation  of  any  Michigan  newspaper.  Also  that  only 
four  other  weekday  newspapers  in  America,  morning 
or  evening,  west  of  Philadelphia,  now  have  larger 
circulations  than  The  Detroit  Free  Press.  These  four 
newspapers  are  in  Chicago,  whose  population  is  more 
than  twice  that  of  Detroit.  Advertisers  wishing  to 
take  fullest  advantage  of  America’s  Fourth  Market, 
should  use  this  larger  circulation  of  The  Free  Press. 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 


ON  GUARD 

FOR  OVER 

A  CENTURY 
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Newsman,  Daily 
Spark  Drive 
To  Save  Fund 


Leiter  Gnibe  In  some  similar 
cases. 

Pielore  laeohrad 
Tile  picture  showed  a  build¬ 
ing  at  719  New  York  Ave.,  She¬ 
boygan,  with  a  superinqiosed 
arrow  pointing  to  a  sign  show¬ 
ing  Grube's  second  floor  office. 
A  statement  printed  below  the 
picture  said,  “Where  Judge  £. 
H.  Puhr  abaorbe  the  law  which 
he  hands  out  in  municipal 
court,  or  where  he  qiends  most 
of  his  time." 

Puhr  charged  that  the  photo¬ 
graph  was  intended  to  give  the 


cases,  studied  law  or  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  a  well- 
known  tavern  located  below 
Grube's  office.  He  claimed  the 
picture  ezpmed  him  to  public 
ridicule,  scorn  and  contempt  and 
asked  $M,000  damages. 


E.  Broughton,  publisher  of  the 
Sheboygan  Press,  doiied  Puhr’s 
charges  about  the  purpose  of 
the  picture.  He  said  it  was  in¬ 
tend^  to  show  Sheboygan  citi¬ 
zens  that  Puhr  admits  receiv¬ 
ing  guidance  in  his  decision 
from  a  Justice  of  the  peace  who 
was  not  a  lawyw. 

The  supreme  court’s  decision 
reversed  a  ruling  by  Milwaukee 
Circuit  Judge  Daniel  W.  Sulli¬ 
van  last  August  denying  the 
publishing  company’s  motion  to 
dimlM  the  suit  Sullivan  held 
that  the  case  diould  go  to  trial. 

The  supreme  court’s  opinion, 
written  I7  Chief  Justice  Marvin 
Rosenberg,  said  it  would  “re¬ 
quire  a  strained  and  unnatural 
construction"  to  infer  from  the 
picture  and  comment  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  it  that  the  newspaper 
charged  that  Puhr  “absorbed 
law  in  the  saloon." 

AP  Photo  Contests 

WINNERS  of  the  Associated 

Press  New  England  Photo 
Contest  were  announced  re¬ 
cently  by  Cy  Douglas,  AP  Bos¬ 
ton  Chief.  AP  Photographer 
Frank  Curtin’s  picture  of  Sen. 
David  A.  Walsh  listening  to  the 
election  returns  of  his  defeat 
won  flrst  prize  in  the  Big  City 
Feature  Class  and  was  also  ad¬ 
judged  the  best  photo  in  the 
show.  Ingre  Ferrin,  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  l/nion  Leader,  placed 
first  in  the  Big  City  News  Photo 


Angeles  Times;  Spot  News,  Sub- 
Metropolitan  Division  —  Bill 
Regan,  San  Jose  Evening  News, 
Features,  Sub-Metropolitan  Di¬ 
vision,  Michael  Converse,  San 
Jose  Evening  Mercury;  Sports 
— ^Hubert  A.  McClain,  Long 
Beach  Frets  -  Telegram,  and 
Aaron  L.  Rublno,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  tied  for  first 

NPPA  Sets  Closing  Dote 
THE  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers’  Association,  now 
claiming  a  paid  membership  of 
1,000,  has  set  Dec.  31,  1946  as  the 


will  be  accepted,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  Joseph 
Costa,  president. 

As  of  January  1,  1947,  the 
regular  initiation  fee  of  $25  must 
accompany  each  iqiplioation,  ex- 
cq>t  in  the  case  of  those  apply- 


which  no  initiation  fee  is 
charged.  Approximately  1,900 
names  are  on  NPPA’s  list  of 
possible  members  who  still  have 
not  indicated  ffieir  desire  to 
Join  according  to  Costa. 

According  to  the  constitution, 
all  “individuals  who  disseminate 
news  to  the  general  public 
through  the  medium  of  pictures" 
may  become  regular  members. 
In  addition,  picture  editors, 
picture  assignment  editors,  con¬ 
tact  men  and  editors  of  news¬ 
reels,  darkroom  workers,  wire- 
photo  and  soundphoto  operators 
and  employes  of  manufacturers 
of  ohotographic  equipment  are 
eligible  for  associate  cards. 

• 

Nashville  Dailies  Give 
General  Pay  Raise 

NASHvnxz,  Tenn.  —  Silllman 
Evans,  president  and  James  G. 
Stahlman,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors,  Newqiaper 
Printing  Corporation,  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  NashtHile  Tennes¬ 
sean  and  Nashville  Banner,  have 
announced  general  raises,  retro¬ 
active  to  Nov.  1,  to  all  employes 
on  the  two  dailies  except  the 
mechanical  force.  The  latter 
group  had  received  wage  in¬ 
creases  under  recently  signed 
contracts. 

Evans  and  Stahlman  said  that 
the  raises  were  “substantial"  and 
were  based  on  “efficiency,  length 
of  service,  ability  and  promise." 


sisler.  Mias  Ernestine  lenison. 
who  acted  as  editor  while  he  was 
in  the  Navy  and  will  take  over 
again  while  he  is  in  Washington. 

PoriSs  nLs 
Editor  Going 
To  Congress 

Pabis,  Ill. — ^Edward  H.  Jenison, 
39-year-old  editor  of  the  Paris 
Beacon-Newt,  is  going  to  Con¬ 
gress,  having  been  elected  by 


Long  famUiarity  with  the 
work  of  the  Army’s  Corps  of  En¬ 
gineers  and  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Valley  fiood  control 
needs  enabled  Mr.  Carley  to 
spot  the  danger  in  the  expend¬ 
iture  curtailment  orders  issued 
by  President  Truman  in  early 
August. 

Editorial  Opened  Drive 
This  flrst  suggestion,  made  edi¬ 
torially  Aug.  17,  was  for  a  con¬ 
ference  between  Senator  K.  D. 
McKellar  (Dem.  Tenn.)  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee;  Senator  John  H.  Over- 


sional  District.  He  only  recently 
returned  from  the  Navy,  where 
he  served  as  Ueutenant  comman¬ 
der. 

Friends  describe  him  as  “Just 
an  average  American,”  adding 
that  he’s  youthful,  vigorous,  and 


country."  He  is  editor  of  the 
paper  purchased  by  his  father, 
the  late  E.  M.  Jenikm,  20  years 
ago.  He,  his  mother  Mrs.  Mary 
L.  Jenison,  and  his  sister,  Ernes¬ 
tine  Jenison,  and  Mrs.  T.  C. 
Pease  of  Champaign,  Ill.,  are 
co-publishers. 

Jenison  is  a  native  of  Fond 
du  Lac,  Wis.,  where  his  father 
was  formerly  engaged  in  news¬ 
paper  publishing.  He  began  as 
a  cub  reporter,  later  attending 
the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
majoring  in  political  science.  He 
married  his  college  sweetheart 
and  left  school  to  Join  his  father 
after  he  bought  the  Paris  Beacon 
in  1926.  The  Beacon  later  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  Paris  Newt,  becom¬ 
ing  the  Beacon-News. 

Before  he  entered  the  Navy  in 
1943,  Jenison  had  edited  wire 
news,  acted  as  city  editor  and 
“plugged  up  the  holes”  gener¬ 
ally.  During  the  war  he  served 
as  a  lieutenant  commander,  hav¬ 
ing  been  attached  to  aircraft 
combat  intelligence,  including 
service  in  the  Paciflc. 

■ 

Radio  Support 

Approximately  450  commer¬ 
cially  sponsored  and  sustaining 
radio  programs  are  now  carry¬ 
ing  public  service  messages  in 
cooperation  with  the  Adver- 
tisi^  Council,  it  was  announced 
by  GMrge  P.  Ludlam,  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  radio  director. 


atly .  tee  chairman;  Representative 
lere  Will  H.  Whittington,  House 
lan-  Flood  Control  chairman;  and 
Joseph  J.  Maniffield,  House 
Just  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
ling  chairman. 

and  The  editorial  amieared  in  the 


the  Two  days  later  Mr.  Carley  laid 
her,  the  plight  of  the  Valley  and  the 
:ars  potentials  for  disaster  before 
[ary  Senator  McKellar  in  Memphis, 
nes-  Within  a  week  the  four  commit- 
C.  tee  chairmen,  in  conjunction 
are  with  the  Mls^ssippi  Valley 
Flood  Control  Association,  had 
ond  called  a  protest  meeting  to  be 
[her  held  in  New  Orleans. 

.ws-  Members  of  Congress  and 
I  as  more  than  500  citizens  attended 
ling  the  meeting  on  Sept.  20  and  re- 
lain,  solutions  challenging  the  constl- 
He  tutionallty  of  the  President’s  ac- 
eart  tlon  and  urging  its  revocation 
her  were  adopted.  A  congressional 
icon  committee,  headed  by  Senator 
ab-  McKellar  and  Rep.  WhHtington, 
om-  placed  them  before  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  Sept.  27.  First  results 
ir  in  came  on  Oct.  17  when  the  Val- 
rire  ley  regained  $8,500,000.  The  sec- 
and  ond  was  the  release  of  $13,000,- 
ner-  000.  The  President’s  celling  on 
ved  all  flood  funds  was  $95,000,000. 
lav-  A  total  of  $90,000,000  has  been 
raft  recovered  so  far. 
ling  Mr.  Carley  got  out  and  ranged 
the  Valley  personally  and  made 
three  trips  to  Washington  to 
press  protests  there.  Represent- 
tative  Clifford  Davis,  member  of 
ner-  the  House  Flood  Control  Com- 
ling  mittee,  said  at  Washington: 
rry-  “I  think  the  South  owes  the 
I  in  Commercial  Appeal  and  Jack 
ver-  Carley  an  eternal  debt  of  gratl- 
Lced  tude  for  inteUigent,  persistent 
>un-  and  courageous  presentation  of 
the  needs  of  the  Mississippi.” 

•UlLISHIRfer  December  7,  1944 


*7^  SpMd  GRAPHIC  is  made  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  convenient  negative  sizes:  214  x31i 
Miniatuie  (illustrated),  314  x  414,  4x5. 


Writt  for  FREE  illustrated  catalog^ 
showing  complete  Speed  GRAPHIC 
line  of  cameras  and  accessories,  ‘ 


FOR  ANY  PICTURE -ANY  TIME 

A  SPEED  GRAPHICI 

With  a  versatile  Speed  GRAPHIC  in  your  hand,  you’re 
ready  for  any  picture  . . .  any  time!  This  precision-made, 
all-purpose  camera  has  what  it  takes  to  make  prize-winning 
pictures . . .  anywhere . . .  day  or  night! 

What  makes  the  Speed  GRAPHIC  superior?  A  focal-plane 
shutter  with  a  wide  range  of  speeds— wire  frame  finder  and 
peep-sight  for  ease  in  following  fgst  action— provision  for 
fitting  a  coupled  range  finder— removable  lensboard  allow¬ 
ing  the  use  of  high-speed,  wide-angle  and  telephoto  lenses 
—flash  synchronization— long  bellows  extension  for  close- 
ups— ground-glass  focusing  for  planned  composition. 

These  features  mean  that  you  can  take  action  shots,  flash 
pictures,  portraits,  wide-angle  and  close-up  shots.  Make  your 
next  camera  a  versatile  Speed  GRAPHIC! 


GRAFLEX,  Ine.,  ROCHESTER  8,  N.  Y 


Graflex  Information  Centers— At  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.  Y.,  and  3045  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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JLti  news  service  operations  as  in  sports,  teamwork  is  an  extremely  important 
ingredient  for  top-notch  performance.  The  coordination  with  which  the  vari¬ 
ous  far-flung  bureaus  of  a  news  service  function  is  the  key  to  thorough,  com¬ 
plete,  and  accurate  coverage. 

Through  our  own  system  of  regional  directors  and  bureau  managers,  we 
believe  we  have  attained  the  finest  spirit  of  teamwork  displayed  by  any  news 
staff  in  the  world. 

We  had  a  concrete  example  of  this  in  connection  with  the  recent  nation¬ 
wide  elections  which  swept  the  Republkan  Party  into  control  of  both  houses  of 
Congress. 

INS  scored  an  outstanding  triumph  of  accurate,  swift,  sure-footed  perfor¬ 
mance  on  that  major  news  story,  in  keeping  with  our  traditional  slogan:  "Get 
it  first,  but— first  get  it  right”. 

Both  in  his  preliminary  forecasts  and  throughout  election  night,  William 
K.  Hutchinson,  chief  of  the  INS  Washington  bureau,  kept  our  dients  far 
ahead  on  the  progressive  trends  and  the  final  results. 

His  roundup  leads  were  so  acau»tely  pin-pointed  and  so  far  ahead  of  all 
competitors  that  Barry  Paris,"  editor-in-chief  of  INS,  sent  Hutchinson  a  Row¬ 
ing  message  of  praise.  Hutchinson  replied  with  a  message  pointing  out  that 
a  great  measure  of  credit  was  due  to  the  splendid  cooperation  of  each  and 
every  INS  state  bureau  throughout  the  nation. 

That  was  a  testimonial  to  the  kind  of  teamwork  that  characterizes  INS.  It 
emphasized  the  important  role  the  regional  directors  and  bureau  managers 
have  in  the  smooth,  efficient  operations  of  a  major  news  service.  In  their  tasks 
of  superintending  and  directing  the  news  coverage  of  the  forty-eight  states 
that  comprise  the  U.S.A.,  they  are  the  district  sentinels  of  INS. 

INS  has  taken  special  pains  in  the  careful  selection  of  these  managers 
and  of  their  individual  staffs.  As  in  the  other  departments  of  INS,  they  are 
picked  for  talent,  experience,  reliability  and  background. 

Together,  they  spell  the  keynote  of  INS  performance:  teamwork. 
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MRA  Assembly  Called 
‘Great  Story  of  Age’ 


By  Reginald  Hobne 

LONDON — “This  is  the  greatest 

news  story  of  the  age,"  said 
Frederick  C.  Poke,  pubiiAer  of 
Xocrybody's  Wecfcly,  Britain’s 
widely-read  national  magazine, 
after  attending  the  first  postwar 
European  Asw^ly  for  Moral 
Re  •  Armament  at  Caux  -  sur  - 
Montreux,  Switzerland. 

Held  in  the  heart  of  a  Ck)ntin- 
ent  which  is  witnessing  some  of 
the  sharpest  cl^es  in  the  war 
of  ideolo^es  to  control  the 
world's  thinking,  the  Assembly 
was  attended  by  2,900  delegates 
from  SO  nations.  Its  purpose 
was  to  equip  democracy  with  an 
inqiired  ideology  and  a  trained 
force  that  can  answer  totalitari¬ 
anism  in  any  form. 

Dr.  Sih,  who  represented  450 
million  people  as  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiairy  for  China  at  Paris, 
evaluated  the  results  of  Caux 
and  its  potentiality  for  world 
renaissance  as  “more  important 
than  Paris  in  every  req>ecL" 

News  of  a  new  kind  was  made 
at  Caux  as  solutions  were  dem¬ 
onstrated  to  many  headline  prob¬ 
lems  o<  the  day — to  the  destruct¬ 
ive  and  divisive  forces  bidding 
for  c(mtrol  of  world  Labor  and 
the  life  of  whole  coimtries;  to 
Uie  battle  for  coal  production 
this  winter  which  may  decide 
Europe’s  future;  to  France  and 
Germany,  Britain  and  India;  to 
juvenile  crime;  and  to  deadlc^s 
ranging  from  the  family  break¬ 
fast  table  to  the  industrial  or 
international  conference  table. 

This  news  was  requested  by 
the  world  press  associations 
and  by  many  national  agencies 
such  as  the  British  Press  Associ¬ 
ation,  Agence  Telegraphique 
Suisse,  Agence  Presse  Francaise, 
and  ’ndningarnas  Telegram- 
buma  in  Sw^en. 

Front  Page  News  in  India 

The  major  newspiq>ers  of  In¬ 
dia  front-paged  news  of  the 
Assembly,  and  it  was  reported 
in  the  press  of  Australia  and 
Burma,  as  well  as  in  Britain, 
Scandinavia,  Italy,  Egypt  and 
South  Africa.  Reports  from 
Czechoslovakia  indicates  that 
considerable  interest  was 
aroused  by  Swiss  papers  pene¬ 
trating  the  iron  curtain  and  giv¬ 
ing  news  of  an  ideology  that 
free  men  can  live  and  fight  for. 

In  India,  Dawn,  the  paper  of 
Mr.  Jinnah,  head  of  the  Moslem 
League,  headlined  news  of  Caux 
as  a  “New  Era  in  British-Indian 
Reiations”.  Premier  Nehru’s 
paper,  the  National  Herald,  des¬ 
cribed  the  Assembly  under  the 
heading  “MRA  Great  Force, 
Answer  to  Communism  —  India 
Invites  Next  Session”.  Con- 
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guess  and  British  newspapers 
carried  full  reports. 

Among  the  delegates  to  the 
Assembly  were  members  of  six 
Parliaments,  ex-servicemen  of 
many  nationalities  from  generals 
to  privates;  men  who  lived  un¬ 
derground  during  the  years  of 
occtgMtion  and  headed  the  Re¬ 
sistance  movements;  industrial¬ 
ists,  labor  leaders,  miners,  long¬ 
shoremen,  newspaper  men. 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Church 
leaders,  youths  from  20  nations 
and  workers  of  many  crafts  and 
trades. 

At  the  invitation  of  British 
leaders,  the  American  delega¬ 
tion  are  now  presenting  in 
London  the  American  drama, 
“The  Forgotten  Factor”,  which, 
according  to  the  London  Newt 
Chronicle,  “depicts  the  industrial 
phase  of  the  struggle  between 
totalitarianism  and  democracy 
for  control  of  the  world.” 

Battle  lor  Coal 

Newspaper  men  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Caux  As¬ 
sembly  during  the  Summer  and 
FaU.  Among  them  were  Arthur 
Baker,  chief  of  the  Parliment- 
ary  Staff  of  the  London  Timet 
and  Peter  Howard,  political 
columnist  for  Lord  Beaver- 
brook’s  Express. 

From  nation  after  nation  came 
the  story  of  the  battle  for  coal, 
which  remains  the  heart  of  in¬ 
dustrial  power.  The  Assembly 
was  told  how  anti-democratic 
forces  are  playing  upon  bitter¬ 
ness  and  hate  in  the  mining 
districts  of  many  European 
lands,  hoping  to  create  division 
and  chaos  until  the  economy  of 
whole  nations  collapses. 

A  miner’s  official  from  one  of 
Britain’s  largest  pits  reported 
an  increase  of  production  due  to 
Moral  Re-Armament  from  13,- 
000  to  17,000  tons  a  week,  de¬ 
spite  a  decrease  of  150  in  man 
power  due  to  labor  shortage.  At 
the  same  time  the  wage  packet 
increased  16%. 

A  miner’s  union  delegate  said: 
the  world  is  changed.  It  is  the 
challenge  of  the  age.” 
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“Nationalization  alone  will  not 
save  the  mines.  We  have  found 
in  Moral  Re-Armament  the  new 
incentive  the  industry  needs.” 

Tom  Jones,  37  years  a  miner 
in  the  Rhondda  Valley,  Wales, 
said:  “My  heart  has  moved 

from  Moscow  to  Caux.  In  the 

Sast  I  fought  for  Communism. 

fow  I  see  something  bigger. 
Moral  Re-Armament  has  tau^t 
me  that  mere  economic  security 
is  not  enoi^h — that  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  social  and  International 
affairs  depends  not  only  on  how 
much  you  and  I  have,  but  on 
how  you  and  I  live.” 

News  of  Caux  which  aroused 
the  special  interest  of  the  press 
of  India  was  the  unusual  recep¬ 
tion  given  by  British  leaders  to 
the  Indian  delegation.  Instead 
of  the  aloof  and  frosty  greeting 
to  which  they  have  often  been 
accustomed,  the  Indians  were 
welcomed  with  garlands  of 
fiowers,  a  traditional  Indian 
gesture  of  friendship  and  honor. 

The  Indian  delegation  were 
bearers  of  a  personal  invitation 
to  Dr.  Frank  Buchman,  Ameri¬ 
can  founder  of  Moral  Re-Arma¬ 
ment,  inviting  him  to  hold  a 
world  Assembly  for  Moral  Re- 
Armament  in  India  next  year. 

Summing  up  the  challenge  of 
Caux,  Cedrlck  Mayadas,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Agriculture  for  the 
United  Provinces  of  India,  said: 
“Two  ideologies  are  like^  to 
capture  the  imagination  of  the 
world.  One  is  the  ideology  of 
Karl  Marx,  and  the  other  is  the 
ideology  of  Moral  Re-Armament. 
Our  task  is  to  bring  the  ide¬ 
ology  of  Moral  Re-Armament  to 
the  world  in  a  forceful  manner, 
so  that  people  are  changed  and 


Vedder  Named 


Gen.  Manager 
At  Urbana,  IlL 


UaaANA,  Ill. — Byron  C.  Ved¬ 
der,  business  manager  of  the 
Champaign-Urhana  Courier  for 
the  past  12 
years,  has  been 
aK>ointed  gen¬ 
eral  manager  to 
succeed  the  late 
Russell  S. 
White,  who  died 
Nov.  7. 

M  r .  Vedder 
joined  the  Cou¬ 
rier  in  1934,  tak- 
i  n  g  charge  of 
the  circulation 
department. 

He  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  in 
charge  of  student  publications 
at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
following  graduation  from  that 
institution. 

He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Central  States  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  and  a  past  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Urbana  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Commerce.  He  has  been 
active  in  other  civic  affairs  of 
Urbana. 


Vedder 


Boy  Returns  Wallet 

New  Haven,  Conn.  —  When 
Donald  Trickett,  12,  a  New 
Haven  Register  carrietboy,  found 
a  wallet  containing  $92,  he  con¬ 
tacted  the  owner,  as  indicated 
on  the  identification  card,  and 
returned  it.  He  received  a  mod¬ 
est  reward. 


Cstiptrtmg  mats  far  tbitkmtss.  Chrtkmg  finisbrsi  mats  far  tUfacts. 


CONTINUOUS  TESTING  OF  MATS  FOR  FLAWS 

When  Burgess  Chrome  Mats  have  been  cut  to  proper  size, 
sorted  and  calipered  to  precise  thickness,  they  are  already 
capable  of  ^ving  reproductions  far  exceeding  standards 
prevailing  in  the  early  days  of  dry  mats.  But  with  Burgess 
this  is  merely  the  preliminary  to  nirther  steps  that  will  in¬ 
sure  mats  as  nearly  perfect  as  thejr  can  be  made.  For  at  this 
point  each  mat  is  mven  the  most  intensive  examination,  to 
discover  any  possible  flaws.  And  any  mat  which  fails  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  measure  up  to  Burgess’  rigid  standards 
is  thrown  out.  Even  the  slightest  abrasion,  crack  or  discol- 
«  ^  oration  is  cause  for  discard. 

It  is  not  surprising,  with  such  meticulous 
care  in  their  manufacturing,  that  stereotypers 
agree  Burgess  Chrome  Mats  ate  the  finest  made. 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufociurprt  and  O.ifribt/fori  a(  iargatt  Oiromg  and  Jana-Jts  /Mali 
FIEEPORT  ILLINOIS 

Pocihe  Cooit  Repreienrative  RALPH  LEBER  CO  426  Polion  Bldg.,  SEATTLE.  WASH. 
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A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  NEWSPAPER 


Three  great  dams,  hamegaing  the  natural  force  of  the  Colo> 
rado  and  Columbia  Rivers,  provide  tremendous  industrial 
power. 

Giants  of  the  rails,  the  Union  Pacific  "Big  Boy”  locomotives 
provide  freight  transportation  power  over  the  Strategic  Mid¬ 
dle  Route. 

Power,  light,  and  efficient  transportation  .  .  .  combined  with 
a  wealth  of  raw  materials  ana  adequate  "growing  space” 
.  .  .  offer  unusual  opportunities  for  industry  in  the  Unimi 
Pacific  West- 

be  Specific  - 

"Union  ftcific* 

^  Union  Fadfie  wUl  giodly/umimh  confidonUmt  in- 
^  /ormmtion  regarding  mvoUiMo  industriml  »itom  Jbee- 
ing  trnekmgm  faoUitiot  in  thm  torritory  it 
AMrmm  Indtutriol  Dopu,  Union  Fodfiie  Rmilrood^ 

Ommhm  t,  y^broskm* 


UNION  PACiriC  RAliROAD 
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NEWSPBINT  AND 
INFOBMAnON 

JOHN  G.  WINANT,  U.  S.  representative 
on  the  Social  and  Economic  Council, 
says  the  world  newsprint  shortage  is  a  bar¬ 
rier  to  free  information.  We  would  qualifsr 
that  only  to  the  point  where  the  shortage 
osists  in  countries  having  no  other  re¬ 
straint  on  the  press  or  communications. 
If  a  nation’s  press  is  not  free,  and  if  com¬ 
munication  over  Ks  borders  is  not  unre¬ 
strained,  then  lade  of  newq>rint  there  has 
no  bearing  on  the  overall  problem. 

Gen.  Carlos  Romulo  of  the  Philippines 
at  the  same  time  has  injected  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  note  into  the  discussion  of  a 
world  press  conference  on  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  by  insisting  it  should  consider 
allocation  of  newsprint  throughout  the 
world.  That  idea  will  an>eal  to  the  “have 
not**  nations,  but  to  the  **have**  nations,  of 
which  we  are  one.  It  is  not  too  welcome. 

The  United  States  is  the  world’s  largest 
user  of  new^rint  for  two  reasons:  because 
of  our  high  literacy  and  because  we  are 
the  only  country  in  which  advertising  has 
played  such  a  vital  role  in  the  elevation 
of  our  standard  of  living.  Our  economy  Is 
now  so  geared  to  the  use  of  advertising  to 
sell  and  distribute  goods  that  without  ad¬ 
vertising  media  our  industries  would  be 
handicapped. 

^e  are  in  synq>athy  with  any  plan  to 
obtain  newsprint  for  newspapers  in  coun- 
^e*  where  there  is  no  restraint  on  the 
pidilication  or  transmission  of  the  truth. 
But  we  believe  it  would  be  more  equi¬ 
table  and  fair  to  pursue  the  subject  along 
the  line  <rf  developing  further  sources  for 
oow^rint  in  other  areas  rather  than  lap¬ 
ping  off  port  of  the  existing  supply. 

UNTENABLE  POSIHON 

THE  HOST  untenable  position  any  news¬ 
paper  union  ever  forced  itself  into  is 
that  of  the  PhUadelphia-Camden  local  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild. 

FoUowing  to  the  letter  an  ill-advised  '’no 
contractno  work”  policy,  which  ANG 
leaders  disclaim  as  a  poUcy  of  the  national 
organization,  guildsmen  in  those  cities  vol¬ 
untarily  quit  their  Jobs  on  the  Record  and 
Coutitr-PoH  declining  an  offer  of  arbi¬ 
tration.  At  the  same  time,  mend>er8  of  the 
same  guild  local  continue  to  work  on  the 
/aqairer  even  though  their  contract  there 
aspired  in  advance  of  the  others  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  a  new  one  have  not  been 
completed. 

It  is  obvious  to  ail  newipq>ermen  and  to 
all  Philadelphians  that  the  guild  selected 
the  Stem  papers  as  its  guinea  pig  believ¬ 
ing  them  to  be  weaker  and  more  vulner¬ 
able  to  a  strike.  They  are  ilnHlny  out  they 
were  mistaken.  And  now  local  guild  lead¬ 
ers  have  the  effrontery  to  charge  that  J. 
David  Stem,  who  has  been  their  friend 
and  benetactor  for  almost  IS  years.  Is 
“out  to  break  the  guild.” 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
Mr.  Stem  has  acknowledged  the  guild  at 
bargaining  agent  for  his  employes  on 
strike  and  indicated  a  willingness  to  nego¬ 
tiate  or  arbitrate  differences.  Actually,  it 
is  more  correct  to  say  the  guild  is  “out  to 
break  Stem.” 


A  talebearer  revealelh  seereU:  but  he  Ibst 
Is  of  a  faitbfDl  spirit  eoncealeth  the  ssslter. 
— Provetbt,  11;  IS. 


INDUSTBIAL  ANABCHY 

IN  THE  history  of  the  “general  strike"  in 
this  country,  and  .there  have  been  less 
than  a  half  dozen  in  the  last  50  years,  the 
situation  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  was  another 
Instance  of  misguided  strikers  halting  pro¬ 
duction  of  newspapers  to  keep  the  people 
of  the  community  from  being  informed  as 
to  the  basic  Issues  and  the  developments  in 
the  dispute.  If  the  142  union  locals  in¬ 
volved  believed  that  by  such  tactics  they 
could  influence  public  support  they  were 
sadly  mistaken. 

In  Oakland,  the  community  was  vir¬ 
tually  paralyzed  because  of  the  attempt  of 
one  union  to  organize  the  workers  in  two 
department  stores  and  obtain  “union  shop” 
conditions.  Industries  and  citizens  with¬ 
out  the  remotest  connection  with  the 
initial  dispute  were  penalized  by  tfae  gen¬ 
eral  shutdown.  The  last  threat  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  before  the  strike  was  called  off  Thurs¬ 
day  was  to  halt  all  pitolic  utilities,  includ¬ 
ing  telephone  service.  What  sort  of  a  set¬ 
tlement  could  a  management  offer  under 
such  conditionsT 

One  powerful  West  Coast  labor  leader 
has  termed  the  strike  “a  lot  of  damn  fool¬ 
ishness  with  no  rh}rme,  reason  or  sense, 
more  like  a  revolution  tiian  an  industrial 
diqiute.”  That  is  exactly  what  it  was — ut¬ 
ter  disregard  for  law  a^  order,  and  con¬ 
stituted  authority,  and  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

Four  dally  new^wpers  were  shut  down 
in  Alameda  County  in  this  “general  strike.” 
The  reason  is  obscure  excq>t  that  organ¬ 
ized  labor  desired  to  throw  its  weight 
around  with  a  show  of  strength.  The 
laughable  part  of  the  situation  was  that  the 
newspaper  unions  amuldn’t  go  through  the 
teamsters’  and  tiie  retail  clerks’  picket 
lines  to  work,  which  is  a  violation  of  their 
contracts,  but  in  at  least  one  Instance  they 
reported  to  the  plant  to  sign  the  payroU. 

Radio  stations  also  were  affected  with 
executives  keeping  them  on  the  air  by 
playing  recordings. 

We  have  recently  witnessed  dictators 
come  to  power  by  first  capturing  the  mass 
communications  media.  And  we  have  all 
said  to  ourselves,  “it  can't  haiHton  here.” 

But  this  is  a  perfect  example  of  how  it 
can  happen  here  under  the  guidance  of  a 
power-hungry  labor  leader,  or  an  anony¬ 
mous  string-puller  as  in  the  Oakland  situ¬ 
ation.  When  an  unholy  alliance  of  labor 
unions  can  go  that  far  we  need  no  further 
explanation  of  why  our  labor  laws  need 
amending. 


ADVEBTISING  BEADEBSHIP 

ACCORDING  to  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation,  which  conducts  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading,  ad¬ 
vertising  has  become  a  more  important 
part  of  the  dolly  newspaper  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  readers  since  the  end  of  the 
war. 

This  is  amazing  progress  considering  the 
demonstrated  ability  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  to  sell  “home  front”  campaigns  in 
addition  to  consumer  goods  during  the 
war. 

In  our  Nov.  23  issue,  E&F  reported  that 
the  Pacific  Council  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies  was  told 
advertising  “is  still  a  little  suspect”  among 
the  men  directing  American  business.  If 
so,  we  call  attention  of  the  4-A  and  the 
men  It  surveyed  to  the  latest  summary  of 
the  Advertising  Research  Foundation  on 
the  first  100  Continuing  Studies. 

It  is  revealed  that  men’s  average  reader- 
ship  of  all  advertising  in  newspapers  in¬ 
cluded  in  10  postwar  studies  is  higher  than 
in  prewar  and  wartime  studies.  The  same 
is  true  for  women  In  all  but  one  of  six 
advertising  classifications. 

The  summary  reports  that  40%  of  the 
men  and  88%  of  the  women  read  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising,  and  60%  of  the 
women  and  53%  of  the  men  read  some 
national  advertising  in  a  typical  newspa¬ 
per.  Other  figures  are  presented  in  an  ac¬ 
count  appearing  on  other  pages  of  this 
issue. 

There  in  cold  flgureri,  compiled  by  an 
impartial  agency,  is  testimony  to  the  read¬ 
ership  of  newspaper  advertising.  It  re¬ 
flects  a  growing  public  interest  in  the  me¬ 
dium  which  must  produce  sales  or  it  would 
not  be  used  to  the  extent  revealed  in  grow¬ 
ing  linage  figures. 

There  certainly  is  no  reason  for  it  to  be 
“suspect” 

'FBimEGE'  TAX 

TWO  MORE  newqiivers  in  the  United 

States  are  confronted  by  a  pompous, 
egotistical  politician  who  believes  the  way 
to  avoid  newspaper  criticism  of  his  slimy 
practices  is  to  tax  the  newspapers  out  of 
business. 

Huey  Long  tried  it  in  Louisiana  and  the 
Supreme  Court  slapped  him  down.  Now 
another  political  “boss”  is  attempting  to 
tax  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer  and 
Ledger  for  the  privilege  of  doing  business 
in  his  nearby  locality. 

He  won’t  get  away  with  it  either  as  the 
taxing  ordinance  is  plainly  diacriminatory 
against  the  two  papers  and  the  law  of  the 
land  as  set  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  is 
clear  on  that  point.  Unfortunately,  dis¬ 
honest  politicians  who  find  themselves  on- 
barrassed  ^  honest  newspaper  reporting 
can  cause  those  newspapers  considerable 
expense  in  fighting  such  unconstitutional 
laws  . 

On  the  compensating  side,  newspapers 
which  become  the  targets  of  politicians  in 
this  manner  can  congratulate  themselves 
they  are  performing  a  community  service 
in  that  their  campaigns  for  good  local  gov- 
enunents  are  having  a  beneficial  ef¬ 
fect. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION _ 

FRANK  D.  SCHROTH,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Broofcivn  (N.  Y.) 
Eagle  and  former  chairman  of 
American  Red  Cross,  has  been 
named  head  of  the  Red  Cross 
Fund  Drive  in  Brooklyn. 

Davro  Hearst,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lot  Angeles  Eve¬ 
ning  Herald  &  Express,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  1a>s 
Angeles  County  Museum  of  His¬ 
tory,  Science  and  Art. 

OvKTA  Ctnj>  Hobby,  vicepresl- 
dent  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post,  has  been  awarded  a  cross 
of  honor  and  service  by  tiie 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confe¬ 
deracy  in  recognition  of  her 
work  as  commander  of  the 
Women’s  Army  Corps  during 
the  war. 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  publisher, 
Gannett  New^apers,  addressed 
the  San  Francisco  Common¬ 
wealth  Club  and  a  group  at  the 
second  annual  HaywaM  Calif. 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Week. 

Raymond  B.  Howard,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  London  (O.)  Madi¬ 
son  Press  and  R.  L.  Heminger, 
publisher  of  the  Findlay  (O.) 
Republican-Courier  were  chosen 
to  represent  the  press  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  Ohio  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

John  R.  Flippin,  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  the  now  de¬ 
funct  Evening  Appeal,  was  re¬ 
cently  named  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Memphis  Cotton  Ex¬ 
change. 

C.  B.  Lindeman,  publisher, 
Seattle  Post-fntelliaencer,  has 
been  elected  president  of  fte 
Pacific  Northwest  Trade  As¬ 
sociation. 

WnxiAM  A.  Small,  publisher 
of  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen 
and  Star,  is  one  of  a  syndicate 
which  has  purchased  the  La 
Valencia  Hotel,  La  Jolla,  Calif., 
for  more  than  $4(M),000. 

Hulbert  Taft,  Sr.,  president 
and  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Times-Star,  presented  the 
Cincinnati  Public  Library  with 
the  first  album  of  recordings 
made  by  the  Summer  Opera  As¬ 
sociation  stars.  He  is  president 
of  the  association. 

Joe  McCormick,  Sr.,  formerly 
of  the  copy  desk  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Evening  Gazette, 
has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Prescott  (Ariz.)  Evening  Cou¬ 
rier. 


In  The  Business  Office 

LELAND  J.  ADAMS  has  been 

named  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette,  succeeding  Charles 
Peck,  Jr.,  resigned.  Adams  has 
been  with  the  newspapers  11 
years. 

James  W.  Egan,  Jr.,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  advertising  director 
of  the  Toledo  Blade  and  first 
vicepresident  of  the  Newspaper 


Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  moved  from  his  city 
home  to  a  farm,  Keme  Farm, 
on  the  outskirts  of  Toledo. 

Myron  G.  Chambers,  business 
manager,  Knoxville  ( Tenn. ) 
News-Sentinel,  has  been  elected 
director  of  the  Commimity 
Chest. 

Howard  W.  Palmer,  who 
served  as  acting  manager  of  the 
Virginia  Press  Association  for 
two  years,  succeeds  H.  R.  Long 
as  manager  of  the  Missouri 
Press  Association.  Long  was 
presented  with  a  26-volume  set 
of  "Dictionary  of  American  Bio¬ 
graphy”  upon  his  resignation. 
He  has  enrolled  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  to  work  on  his 
do^orate. 

Roger  Johnstone,  former  San 
Francisco  manager  of  Life 
magazine,  has  Joined  Don  Har- 
way  fc  Co.,  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  publishers'  rep¬ 
resentatives,  as  San  Francisco 
manager.  Nelson  Harwat  has 
been  transferred  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  IjOS  Angeles. 

William  Mire  has  left  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising  staff,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer,  to  become  public 
relations  director  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  In  that  city. 
Tom  Hamilton  has  been  shifts 
from  classified  advertising  to  re¬ 
place  Mire. 

Charles  Spence  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  ( Calif. )  Post-Enquirer, 
heads  an  Oakland  Advertising 
Club  group  which  is  forming  a 
junior  ad  club. 

Louis  Einstein,  formerly  of 
the  Boston  Amei^an  and  the 
New  York  Journal,  and  tor  the 
last  10  years  display  advertising 
salesman  with  the  Lot  Angeles 
Examiner,  has  joined  the  Ray¬ 
mond  Keane  Advertising 
Agency,  Los  Angeles,  as  account 
executive. 

L.  S.  Dickie,  and  advertising 
salesman  for  the  New  York 
Daily  Newt  for  many  years,  will 
retire  Dee.  31  and  live  on  his 
farm  in  Sheffield,  Mass. 

Frances  Facey,  Mary  McKay, 
Irma  Fisher,  Louis  Martyn,  and 
Beverley  Hepburn  are  new  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  business  office  of 
the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  5un. 


Anthony  L.  Velocci,  display 
advertising  salesman,  Mont- 
gomery  ( Ala. )  Advertiser-Jour- 
nal,  and  BArs.  Velocci  an¬ 
nounced  the  birth  of  a  son 
Nov.  2S. 

John  F.  Webb,  display  adver¬ 
tising  salesman.  Lot  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  and  Mrs.  Webb  an¬ 
nounced  the  birth  of  twins 
recently. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

ALBERT  F.  BARNES,  staff  re¬ 
porter,  Portland  (He.)  Press- 
Herald  won  the  first  prize  of 
$90  in  the  first 

New  England  - 

Associated  Press 
writing  contest 
for  hu  article 
entitled  "Fala 
Snubbed.” 

J.  J.  Mullen, 
managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Twin 
Falb  (Ida.) 

Times  -  Newt, 
has  resigned  to 
accept  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  BonMS 
journalism  faculty  at  Lehigh 
University,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  He  , 
had  been  managing  editor  of 
the  Times-News  since  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  former  Idaho  Eve¬ 
ning  Times  and  the  Twin  Falls 
News  on  Feb.  16,  1942.  Lowell 
Dick,  telegraph  editor,  has  been 
named  day  managing  editor, 
and  George  F.  Redmond  night 
and  sports  editor,  will  be  night 
managing  editor. 

Harry  C.  Whithers,  managing 
editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  Newt,  was  general 
chairman  of  the  fifth  anruial 
inter-denomi-iational  Dallas 
Community  Thanksgiving  serv¬ 
ice. 

William  L.  McGill,  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas,  was  appointed  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  to  Texas  Gov¬ 
ernor-elect  Beauford  Jester,  and 
will  resign  from  the  university 
faculty  Feb.  1  . 

Clayte  Binon,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lu/kin  (Tex.)  Newt, 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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December  1st,  Barnabj  will  be  available  in  a  color 
page — offers  Sunday  editors  an  opportunity 
to  catch  customers  who  are  already  daily  fans,  reach  new 
readers,  boost  Sunday  circ  .  .  .  wire  for  proofs  now! 
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sequence  beginning  Monday, 
December  9,  Raeburn  Van 
Buren’s  gift  for  drawing 
glamorous  girls — the  coineli* 
est  in  comics — is  rivalled  only 
by  his  talent  for  telling  a 
gripping  story  that’s  as  mod¬ 
em  as  today’s  newspaper  and 
as  typical  as  the  American 
girl! 

Follow  the  adventures  of 
BECKY,  SLATS  SCRAPPLE, 
ABBIE  SCRAPPLE  and 
BATHLESS  GROGGINS  in 
the  fast-moving,  tme-to-life 

ABBIE  an’  SIATS 

Phone  or  wire 
for  advonee  proof* 
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continued  from  page  45 

has  been  named  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  new  monthly  news 
magazine  for  Veterans  of  For¬ 
eign  Wars  in  Texas. 

Fkkd  J.  Wauan,  former  city 
editor,  San  Francisco  Call-Bul¬ 
letin,  is  now  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent  for  a  group  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspapers. 

Rat  Pkabson,  former  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  has  joined  the  rewrite 
staff  of  the  Detroit  Newt. 

Ed  Scammell  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Evening  Gazette  was 
the  winner  of  first  prize  in  a 
contest  conducted  by  .Alt  Sports 
magazine  in  connection  with  last 
season’s  league  basketball 
games.  Sac  Tatuhi,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Des  Moines  Register, 
won  second  prize. 

Robebt  L.  Hakbison,  with  the 
Associated  Press  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  before  the  war  and  previ¬ 
ous^  with  the  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun-Telegram,  is  now 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Berkeley 
(CaUf.)  Gazette,  succeeding 
Phil  Rolse,  decea^. 
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Austine  CASsnn,  columnist 
for  the  Wasliington  Times-Her- 
ald,  won  first  place  in  a  nation¬ 
wide  contest  sponsored  by 
Theta  Sigma  Phi,  national  jour¬ 
nalism  sorority,  for  the  news¬ 
paper  world’s  “Most  Beautiful 


Doll.”  She  received  a  trip  to 
Hollywood  and  a  silver-plated 
typewriter.  Kat  Hendry,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Herald-Post,  placed  second. 

Esther  Granneman  has  been 
named  club  editor  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (O.)  Times-Star,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Miss  George  Eluston, 
deceased.  Miss  Granneman  has 
worked  with  the  ’Times-Star  for 
17  years  successively  in  the 
clashed  advertising,  promotion 
and  editorial  departments. 

Charlton  Wallace,  bridge 
editor  of  the  ’Times-Star,  has 
been  named  publicity  director 
of  Station  WKRC  owned  by  that 
newspaper, 

Arthur  EMANimL,  formerly  of 
the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon- Journal, 
has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Associated  Press  Wirephoto 
bureau  in  Detroit. 

Robert  Coffey,  makeup  edi¬ 
tor,  Detroit  Free  Press,  and 
journalism  instructor  at  the 
University  of  Detroit,  has  re¬ 
signed  both  positions  to  join  the 
publications  division  of  the 
news  bureau.  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany. 

Maynard  Leahey,  formerly  of 
the  suburban  staff,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican  and  Daily 
Newt,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
city  staff  ot  the  North  Adams 
(Mass.)  Transcript. 

Sandy  Grady  has  joined  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Newt. 

Sgt.  Gilbert  Shore,  former 
news  reporter  on  the  old  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  hedger,  is  now 
in  the  public  relations  office. 
Ft.  MacArthur,  Calif. 

Beach  Conger  has  been  named 
travel  and  resort  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  He 
joined  that  newspaper  in  1936. 
Marguerite  Higgins  will  replace 
Homer  Bigart  in  Poland.  Blgart 
will  cover  the  Middle  East  for 
the  Herald  ’Tribune.  Russell 
Hill,  former  Berlin  correspon¬ 
dent,  Herald  Tribune,  has  fin¬ 
ished  writing  a  book  and  will 
join  the  editorial  writing  staff 
of  that  newspaper  after  a  short 
vacation. 

John  J.  (Jack)  McKallagat, 
veterans’  bureau  reporter  for 
the  Dowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  has  re¬ 
ceived  commendatory  letters 
from  several  veterans’  organiza¬ 
tions  for  his  articles  on  the  “52- 
20  Club.”  William  S.  Murray, 
former  city  editor.  Sun,  is  now 


executive  advertising  director 
for  the  Brockelman  Brothers 
Markets,  Inc.,  of  Lowell.  Ann 
Donaghue,  women’s  page  edi¬ 
tor,  Sun,  and  Barbara  Browne 
and  Norma  Ackerson,  reporters, 
are  exhibiting  paintings  at  an 
art  show  near  Lowell. 

Bob  Bowie,  pre-war  member 
of  the  now  defunct  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger’s  art  depart¬ 
ment,  has  been  assigned  to  do 
sports  cartoons  for  toe  Denver 
Post. 

Martin  E.  Horner,  a  free 
lance  journalist,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  do  a  bi-weekly  sports 
column  for  toe  Burlington 
(N.  C.)  Times-Wews. 

Leonard  L.  Allen,  market 
and  grange  editor  of  the  Water- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times  and 
former  city  editor  of  that  paper, 
observed  his  88to  birthday  re¬ 
cently. 

Robert  Conway,  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  for  toe  New  York 
Daily  Newt,  was  among  toe  re¬ 
porters  cited  by  toe  American 
Relief  for  Greek  Democracy  for 
helping  to  publicize  toe  plight 
of  toe  democratic  Greek  People. 

Frank  Borries  recently  left 
toe  editorial  staff  of  toe  Spring- 
field  (O.)  Newt  to  join  toe 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader  as  a 
reporter. 

Frank  D.  Doyle,  former  poli¬ 
tical  writer  for  toe  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  and  later  publicity 
director  for  toe  Democratic 
State  Committee,  was  appointed 
secretary  of  toe  police  depart¬ 
ment  of  New  York  City  by 
Mayor  William  O’Dwyer. 

William  Carter,  formerly  of 
the  Detroit  Timet,  has  joined 
toe  staff  of  toe  Associated 
^ess  night  office  in  Detroit  as 
a  copy  runner,  replacing  Bos 
Wells,  resigned  to  accept  a  job 
as  general  assignment  reporter 
for  toe  Detroit  News. 

Claude  O.  Witze,  copy  desk 
man.  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  named  to  toe  new 


Capper  Honors 
Staff  Veterans 

Topeka,  Kan.  —  Senator  Ar¬ 
thur  Capper,  veteran  Kansas 
publisher,  presented  service  pins 
Nov.  29,  to  140  of  hU  employes 
who  have  been  associated  with 
Capper  Publications,  Inc.,  from 
5  to  25  years.  ’ITie  presentation 
was  made  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
Hotel  Jayhawk  at  which  Henry 
S.  Blake,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  toe  publica¬ 
tions,  presided  as  toastmaster. 

full-time  post  of  aviation  editor 
of  toe  Providence  Journal-Bul¬ 
letin. 

Lee  Read,  formerly  with  toe 
Dallas,  Tex.,  bureau  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  is  now 
with  toe  public  relations  section 
of  toe  Pacific  Air  Command, 
Tokio. 

George  Wilbur,  former  copy 
boy.  New  York  Daily  News,  has 
joined  toe  editorial  rtde  of  Navy 
Newt,  Guam  edition,  a  daily 
tabloid. 

Harold  Chucker,  copy  reader, 
Minneapolis  Star,  has  been 
named  assistant  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor.  Otto  Silha  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  toe  copy  desk  to 
the  promotion  department. 

Margaret  Ford  who  edites  the 
diildren’s  page,  women’s  clubs 
and  garden  news  for  the  Boston 
Herald,  is  author  of  a  new  juve¬ 
nile  book,  "David  and  toe  Magic 
Powder,”  published  by  Random 
House. 

John  Drury,  for  20  years  a 
feature  writer  on  toe  Chicago 
Daily  News,  is  toe  editor  of  a 
new  monthly  magazine.  Editorial 
Digest,  which  will  midie  its  ini¬ 
tial  appearance  with  toe  Decem¬ 
ber,  1946,  issue. 

Jeremiah  W.  Ashe  and  James 
M.  Quigley,  members  of  toe  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  toe  Schenectady 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


wm  Wright 

Comes  Home  . . . 

Weary  sad  wsr-tem,  the  long-mixing 
Will  Wright  it  propelled  egein  into  the 
life  of  hit  wife  and  twini. 

Strange  elreumttaneai  are  in  force 
at  the  men  who  hat  all  but 
taken  hit  place  unwittingly  laedt 
Winnie’t  hutband  heme. 

Net  rinca  the  ttrip’t  concaptien  hat 
there  bean  a  more  opportune  time 
to  begin  Winnie  Winkle.  .  • 


For  proofs  and  prices 
WRITE,  PHONE,  WIRE 
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DIFFERENT 


Like  guns  and  chemistry,  airplanes  and  tatoo  art,  the  steam*  ' 
ship  business  is  “different”  and  has  come  a  long  way  in  recent 
years.  Knowing  your  reputation  for  seeking  accurate  information 
—  quickly,  we’re  geared  up  to  work  with  you. 

You— like  we— face  a  more  knowing  and  critical  audience  today 
than  ever  before.  A  half-million  Americans  who  served  our  mer¬ 
chant  marine  during  the  war  (some  from  your  community)  are 
razor  sharp  on  the  subject,  ^thout  casting  aspersions,  we  natu¬ 
rally  wonder  whether  you  have  caught  up  with  them.  Perhaps 
that’s  where  we  can  help  in  the  clutch. 

We'vo  got  a  fund  of  information  about  the  steamship  business 
that  you  are  at  liberty  to  draw  upon.  We’d  rather  answer  your 
specific  questions  and  help  you  fill  up  your  article  than  to  start 
the  “meat  grinder”  and  turn  out  releases. 

Our  Public  Relations  Department  is  geared  to  serve  writers 
and  editors.  We’re  as  close  as  your  telephone.  Just  call  WUitehall 
4-6500,  Extension  100.  If  we  don’t  know  the  answer  we’ll  tell  you 
so  frankly— but  we’ll  check  the  knowledge  of  executives  of  one 
of  the  country’s  largest  steamship  companies  before  giving  up. 


American  Export  Lines 

85  Broadway,  New  York  4,  N.  T. 

Boston  •  Philadolphia  •  Baltimoro  •  Washington  .  Norfolk  •  Detroit  •  Chioago  •  San  Franoiseo 
TOE  A  PUSLiSH  IE  far  DMsnbar  7,  im 
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ANPA  NEWSPAFERBOY  COMMITTEE 

Mraibats  oi  th*  Nawapoparboy  Standing  Conunittaa  ol  tha  Amarieon 
NawqMpar  PnbUahara  Aasodalion  ora  picturad  at  a  maating  in  Pbila- 
dalpUn  racaatty.  (E  &  P.  Not.  IS,  paga  68).  Lait  to  right  aaalad: 
W.  G.  Andrawa,  Fort  Wayna  (Ind.)  Maws4antinaL'  la^  Kannay. 
Haant  Nawspapaia;  leyca  Swan.  Mnnaapelit  OOnn.)  Stai4ournd 
Tribnnat  Dorid  W.  Howa,  Bnrlinglon  (Vt)  Fraa  Praaar  Earl  B.  Chap¬ 
man,  Ftol  (Mich.)  lonmab  Shial  Dunskar,  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post:  I.  B. 
Cosodoy.  S<m  F^andaco  Esaminon  ehaiiman.  H.  W.  StodghiU,  PUa- 
dalphia  (Pa.)  Econing  Bullatin.  Standing:  Lonls  ).  HoBmann.  St  Louis' 
(Mo.)  Star-Tunas;  Aaary  C.  Nawton,  ANP^  Clam  D.  CBourka, 
Claralond  (O.)  Pnam;  Paul  Lowaon,  Clarksburg  W.  Vo.)  Exponant- 


PBESENTS  A  NATIONWIDE  PROGRAM 

Talagram;  Don  B.  Doris,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Nows  Aga-Horold; 
Jamas  F.  Jaa,  St  Louis  (Mo.)  Globa-Dsmocrati.  Jadt  Estas,  Dallas 
(Tax.)  Nawa:  W.  B.  Hallsy  fr.  Philadslphia  Bullatin.  Mambars  unabla 
to  attand  ora:  H.  H.  CahilL  Saattla  (Wash.)  Timas;  ).  D.  Hartlard, 
Portsmouth  (N.  R)  Harold;  Varna  E.  Joy.  (jantralia  (DL)  Santinal; 
I.  B.  Loa.  Jacksonrilla  (Fla.)  Timas-Hnion;  L.  W.  McFatridga.  Tulsa 
(OUa.)  World:  A.  I>  Millar,  Battla  Craak  (Mich.)  Enquirar  and  Nawa; 
Jamas  C.  Montgomary.  Datrolt  (Mich.)  News;  Jaspar  E.  Bison.  Louis- 
rillo  (Ky.)  Courisr-Joumal  and  Timas;  M.  G.  Sulliron.  Gannstt  Nsws- 
popars.  and  John  D.  Wisa,  Bichmond  (Vo.)  Nawa  Laadar  and 
Timas-Dispatch. 


PERSONALS 

eontiiMtad  from  page  46 


(N.  Y.)  Union-Star,  have  been 
named  to  teach  journalism  in 
Siena  College,  Loudonville, 
near  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Robxbt  a.  Wells,  state  editor 
of  the  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Timee,  has  been  appointed  sec¬ 
retary  ol  the  state  conservation 
department  to  succeed  James  J. 
Mahonet  who  has  retired. 

Jack  Tait,  Ja.,  is  writlns  a 
daily  Hollywood  column  for  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle. 

Reed  SaeratTm  Jk.,  staff 
writer,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News, 
who  is  leaving  Charlotte  for  a 
new  assignment  with  the  Balti¬ 
more  (Hd.)  Sun,  made  a  gift 
of  160  books  and  40  |>am- 
phlets  to  the  Charlotte  Public 
ubrary. 

Paul  Denis  has  started  a  daily 
radio  and  television  column  in 
the  New  York  Post. 

David  Maesball,  one-time  edi¬ 
torial  staff  writer  for  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  the  director 
of  public  relations  for  American 
Airlines,  Inc. 

Allen  Nobleston,  rmorter  for 
the  Toronto  Evening  Telegram, 
recently  made  a  survey  of  the 
parking  sittutlon  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O.,  for  readers  of  the 
Telegram. 

Geoece  Edwabd  Houcr  III 
has  Joined  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  as  a  general  assignments 
reporter. 

AbTHUB  SuMMEBnSLD  b  a  8 
Joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press  Scim- 

4t 


itar.  Richaed  J.  Wallace,  po¬ 
litical  reporter  for  that  news¬ 
paper,  and  Mrs.  Wallace  an¬ 
nounced  the  birth  of  their 
second  daughter  recently. 

Lee  Caeson  Putnam,  former 
International  News  Service 
Washington  and  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  Geonge  C.  Put¬ 
nam,  radio  news  reporter  and 
commentator,  announced  the 
birth  of  a  daughter  recently. 

Paul  Cabman,  copyreader, 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register,  and 
Mrs.  Carman  announced  the 
birth  of  a  son  Nov.  2S. 

James  Geessleb,  telegraph 
editor,  Schenectady  (N.  Y.) 
Union-Star,  and  Mrs.  Gressler, 
announced  the  birth  ol  twin 
sons  Nov.  23. 

Robebt  a.  Pabk  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bureau  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  and  Mrs.  Park  an¬ 
nounced  tte  birth  of  a  son 
Nov.  24. 


Wedding  Bells 


'VERNON  R  CHURCHILL,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  and 
promotion  manager,  Portland 
Oregon  Journal,  and  Mas.  LEUjt 
Cruiwhill,  in  San  Francisco, 
Nov.  25. 

Kathebine  Lynch,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  assistant  city  editor 
for  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and 
Milt  Sampey,  former  Detroit 
newspaperman,  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  recently, 

Habby  j.  Lambeth,  business 
reporter  for  the  Honolulu 
(T.  H.)  Star-Bulletin,  and  Flob- 
ENCE  Mekeel,  in  Honolulu, 
Nov.  27. 

Jeanne  Mabshall,  reporter. 


Charlotte  News,  and  Hugh  Cocr- 
BANE,  in  Charlotte,  Nov.  22. 

Chables  M.  Knight  of  the  dis¬ 
play  promotion  staff,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner,  and  Pat  Babn- 
HABT  in  Los  Angeles,  Nov.  16. 

Globia  Gay  Rathvon,  re¬ 
porter,  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
News,  and  Milton  Blaib  at 
Lon^ew  Nov.  13. 

Jack  Moitat,  reporter,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star,  and  Bam  Wayby- 
NEN,  markets  desk.  Star,  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  recently, 
a 

Hulten  Appointed 
As  Benton's  Deputy 

Washington — Charles  M.  Hul¬ 
ten,  former  newspaperman  and 
teacher  of  Joumalim,  has  been 
appointed  deputy  to  William 
Benton,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs. 

Hulten  was  correspondent  for 
the  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
while  he  was  attending  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  After  grad¬ 
uation  he  worked  for  the  Mari¬ 
nette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star,  the 
Portage  (Wls.)  Daily  Register, 
and  the  Rockford  (lu.)  Repub¬ 
lic.  He  was  an  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  later  an 
assistant  professor  of  Journalism 
at  Leland  Stanford  University 
before  entering  government 
service  in  1942, 

Hulten’s  former  position  of 
deputy  director  of  the  Office  of 
International  Information  and 
Cultural  Affairs  has  been  taken 
by  G.  Stewart  Brown,  a  former 
Mlzona  newspaperman  who 
later  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
Paris  Herald  and  in  several 
foreign  bureaus  of  the  United 
Press. 

■  DITOR  «  PUR 


Cutter  Passes  Issued 
Again  for  Newsmen 

Washington, — Cutter  passes 
for  representatives  and  news¬ 
papers  end  othe'r  media  will 
again  be  issued  at  the  Port  of 
New  York  and  elsewhere  as 
needed  as  a  result  of  Treasury 
regulations  amending  rules  ol 
wartime  operation. 

6-Monlb  Passes 

Reporters,  photographers, 
newsreel  camermen  and  broad¬ 
casters  will  be  allowed  to  take 
cutter  transportation  and  board 
incomiiig  mips  which  have 
cleared  quarantine.  The  Col¬ 
lector  of  Customs  will  have  dis¬ 
cretion  to  issue  passes  for  six 
months  to  the  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives  but  the  other  quali&ed 
persons  will  have  only  single 
trip  passes. 

a 

Cleveland  Pressmen 
Get  Wage  Increases 

Cleveland — A  new  contract 
with  the  Plain  Dealer,  the  New* 
and  the  Press,  calling  for  wage 
Increases  of  $10  weekly  for. 
Journeymen  pressmen  was 
signed  this  week  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  Local  No.  5  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Printing  Pressmen 
and  Assistants  Union  of 
North  America  and  the  three 
daily  newspapers  in  the  Ohio 
city. 

The  new  contract  becomes 
effective  Dec.  1.  It  provides  for 
a  new  weekly  wage  scale  of  $77 
for  day  Journeymen  and  $78  for 
night  Journeymen,  according  to 
William  M.  Farrar,  secretary  of 
the  Cleveland  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 
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Announcement ... 

The  Powell  River  Sales  organization  announces  the  purchase  of  G.  F.  Steele  &  Co. 

Incorporated,  an  American  corporation  with  which  it 

has  long  been  associated.  The  name  of  this  company  has  been 

changed  to  Powell  River  Sales  Corporation. 

Iff 

The  corporation,  headed  by  Mr.  Anson  Brooks,  will  have  its  main 
office  in  the  Skinner  Building,  Seattle,  and  Mr.  Brooks  will  make  his 
headquarters  there.  The  Los  Angeles  office,  headed  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Ward,  will 
be  in  the  Security  Title  Insurance  Building,  and  the  San  Francisco 
office,  located  in  the  Russ  Building,  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  Donald 
L.  Jeffries.  The  Manhattan  office  will  be  at  the 

former  Steele  &  Company  address,  400  Madison  Avenue  and  will  be  headed  by 
Messrs.  V.  R.  Coudert  and  E.  E.  Barrett. 

1  -f  f 

The  reason  for  this  move  is  Powell  River  Sales  Co.  desires  to  create  a  more 
direct  connection  between  itself  and  the  consumers 
of  its  newsprint  and  pulp. 

/  V  / 

The  corporation  will  perform  all  the  functions  for 

Powell  River  Sales  Co.  heretofore  carried  out  not  only  by  G.  F.  Steele 

&  Co.  Incorporated,  but  by  Newsprint  Service  Co.,  Bulkley,  Dunton  Pulp  Co. 

Inc.,  the  La  Boiteaux  Co.,  and  Blake  Moffitt  &  Towne. 

/  /  V 

The  corporation  is  presently  active  in  the  Southwest  market  and  will  become 
active  in  all  markets  as  from  January  isf,  1947. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  which  has  been  actively  and  efficiently 
associated  with  Powell  River  products  will  carry  out  their 
outstanding  contracts,  all  of  which  expire  December  31, 

1947,  but  will  continue  to  purchase  Powell  River 

newsprint  and  act  as  warehouse  jobbers  of  Powell  River  newsprint 

on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

V  V  / 

Harold  S.  Foley,  President,  and  William  Barclay,  Vice-President  of  Powell 
River  Sales  Company,  will  be  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  corporation. 
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RADIO 


Joint  Projects  Boost 
Both  Press  and  Radio 


SAdtAMKNTO,  Calif.— Holiday 

time  brings  into  full  focus  the 
triple-powered  promotion  of  the 
McClatchy  newspaper  and  radio 
oiganlzation. 

Year-around  activities  occa¬ 
sionally  merged  but  always  pro¬ 
grammed  at  this  ChHsfanas 
season  now  unite  in  a  great 
Yule  festival  on  behalf  of  both 
press  and  radio. 

These  Joint  promotions  are 
not  new,  for  the  Christmas 
shows  for  children  are  one  of 
the  oldest  features  of  the  Hc- 
Clatchy  organization.  The  first 
of  these  free  events  always 
comes  the  day  after  Thanks¬ 
giving. 

For  years  the  Sacramento 
Hemorisil  Auditorium,  rented  for 
the  occasion,  has  been  filled  to 
Its  S, 000-capacity  twice  daily  for 
these  Friday  and  Saturday 
shows  given  by  the  Sacramento 
Bet  and  KFBK.  They  are  pri¬ 
marily  for  children,  but  adults 
are  welcome,  particularly  for 
evening  performances. 

Another  show,  two-hours  in 
duration  and  consisting  of  movie 
shorts,  most  of  them  colored 
animated  films,  is  customary  for 
December.  This  year  the  film 
bill  has  been  expanded  to  three 
consecutive  Saturday  mornings 
in  December  in  a  major  down¬ 
town  theater.  Nor  is  that  all. 
The  motion  picture  program  this 
year  will  also  be  presented  in 
theaters  in  15  nearby  Sacre- 
mento  Valley  communities  by 
Christmas  eve. 

Another  joint  newspaper- 
radio  promotion  is  a  series  of 
4-H  Club  incentive  award  parties 
in  the  cities  where  McClatchy 
newspapers  and  stations  are  lo¬ 
cated.  This  is  now  in  its  third 
year.  Special  plaques,  gavels, 
American  fiag  sets  and  trips  are 
awarded  4-H  clubs  and  their 
members  for  outstanding 
achievements  during  the  year. 

This  fall’s  4-H  Clip’s  dinner 
at  Sacremento  drew  club  mem¬ 
bers  from  as  distant  as  250  miles. 
Sacramento  featur^  a  historical 
tour,  while  Fresno  offered  a 
barbecued  beef  dinner  on  a 
ranch. 

Another  joint-promotion  bom 
in  wartime  is  the  Victory 
Garden  Harvest  Festival  in 
which  the  Sacramento  Bee  and 
KFBK  went  all  out  to  encourage 
gardening  and  home  canning. 
Climax  comes  with  a  great  har¬ 
vest  festival  in  Sacramento 
Memorial  Auditorium,  and  the 
award  of  trophies. 

Triple  -  power  of  the  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  promotion  arises  from 
its  operation  separately  for  radio 
and  for  press  as  well  as  its 
joint  action  on  varied  projects. 
The  public  relations  department 
may  have  40  to  70  projects  under 
way  at  a  time. 

Bee  Line*,  a  monthly  house 
organ,  is  issued  for  both  radio 
imd  press  to  familiarize  em¬ 
ployes  with  activities  of  asso¬ 
ciate  departments.  A  personnel 


booklet  outlining  company 
policy  is  being  prepared. 

Faadmile  at  College 
A  BROADCAST  originating  in 
the  studios  of  WGHF,  an  FM 
station  owned  and  operated  by 
Capt  W.  G.  H.  Finch,  was  re¬ 
ceived  this  week  in  the  city 
room  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  Students  and  faculty  of 
the  school  of  journalism  and 
representatives  of  the  daily  and 
trade  press  witnessed  the  dem¬ 
onstration  of  a  “magazine  of  the 
air,”  with  text  and  illustrations 
aimed  at  the  household  audi¬ 
ence.  The  broadcast  was  re¬ 
corded  over  a  new  Finch  home 
facsimile  receiver. 

Spearheaded  by  WGHF,  which 
has  been  broadcasting  Air  Press 
daily,  fhcsimile  broadcasting  on 
FM  tbannels  will  begin  early  in 
1947  from  12  or  more  cities,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Captain  Finch. 

Tele  Programs  in  Ads 
GOOD  HOUSE  STORES,  retell 
appliance  chain,  is  taking  the 
initiative  to  publicize  television 
programs  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  by  buying  advertising  space 
in  three  newspapers.  Iterry 
Boyd  Brown,  president  of  Good 
House  Stores,  stated;  “We  hope 
that  these  advertisements  will 
quickly  acquaint  the  general 
public  with  the  many  fine  shows 
and  sporting  events  that  are 
telecast  each  week.” 

On  the  Air  Dec.  7 
I33WARD  LAMB,  publisher  of 
the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch  Her¬ 
ald  and  Sun,  has  announced  that 
his  new  FM  station,  WTOD-FM, 
will  be  opened  on  Pearl  Harbor 
Day  Dec.  7.  It  will  be  the  first 
conunercial  FM  station  in  north- 
em  Ohio.  Facilities  of  WTOD, 
which  went  on  the  air  last  June, 
will  be  expanded,  but  the  new 
FM  station  will  operate  separ¬ 
ately  and  have  its  own  quarters. 

Idea  Goes  to  Church 
THE  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat-KMOX  Quizdown, 
weekly  show  and  broadcast,  de¬ 
velop^  and  enacted  by  children 
in  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades, 
has  sprouted  a  by-product.  Two 
churches  have  asked  for  per¬ 
mission  to  put  on  a  “mock” 
Quizdown,  based  on  the  Globe- 
Democrat  rules.  Students  on 
each  team  (one  boy  of  the  ten¬ 
der  age  of  61)  came  dressed  as 
bobby  soxers  and  Huck  Finns. 
The  Globe-Democrat  and  KMOX, 
giving  full  cooperation,  were 
lauded  for  their  efforts  and  in¬ 
genuity  in  planning  a  program 
that  was  of  educational  value  to 
chihlren  and  adults  as  well. 

Radio  Ambassador 
THE  Canadian  Association  of 
Broadcasters'  newly  appointed 
Director  of  Broadcast  Advertis- 


Inquirer  Gives 
$102,500  to  Chest 

Philai»lpbia — A  gift  of  $102,- 
500  to  the  1947  Community 
Chest  campaign  by  the  M.  L. 
Annenberg  Foundation  and  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  Charities, 
Inc.,  was  announced  this  week 
by  James  M.  Skinner,  chairman 
of  the  Industrial  and  Finance 
Draartment  of  ttie  current  drive. 

^e  contributions,  made 
through  Walter  H.  Annenberg, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  In¬ 
quirer,  represent  $52,500  from 
ttie  Annenberg  Foundation,  es¬ 
tablished  in  memory  of  the  late 
publisher  of  the  newspaper,  and 
$50,000  from  Inquirer  Charities, 
which  sponsors  musical,  civic 
and  sports  affairs  from  which 
worthy  charities  benefit. 


ing  is  Doug  Scott,  who  devel¬ 
oped  the  famous  “Blxby’s 
Dilemma”  brochure  while  he 
was  advertising  director  for  the 
E.  B.  Eddy  Company.  This 
campaign  won  widespread  at¬ 
tention  in  Canada  and  the 
States  as  a  means  of  convincing 
business  of  the  wisdom  of  con¬ 
tinued  advertising  during  war¬ 
time.  Now  an  account  executive 
with  Cockfield,  Brown  &  Co. 
Ltd.,  Scott  takes  over  his  new 
duties  as  director  of  broadcast 
advertising  for  the  CAB  on  Jan. 
1. 


Rich  Starts  WBET 
DEAN  of  New  England’s  work¬ 
ing  newspapermen,  90-year-old 
S.  Heath  Rich  president  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Brock¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Daily  Enterprise- 
Time*,  sent  that  newspaper’s 
radio  station,  WBET,  out  over 
the  ether  waves  at  9:15  a.m.  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  68  years 
after  he  and  the  late  Albert  H. 
Fuller  had  founded  the  publi¬ 
cation. 


Gaines  Kelley 
Will  Manage 
Radio  Station 


Griensboro,  N.  C.  — ^Announc¬ 
ing  plans  for  a  $100,000  fre¬ 
quency  modulation  radio  station 
to  lb  built  early 
next  year,  the 
Greensboro 
News  Co.,  has 
named  Gaines 
Kelley  as  sta¬ 
tion  manager 
and  Paul  Dillon 
as  engineer.  The 
station  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  begin 
operation  in  the 
late  spring. 

P.  T.  Hines, 
general  man-  Kelley 
ager,  will  have 
supervision  of  the  station.  A 
500-foot  steel  tower  is  to  be 
erected  on  the  news  company 
lot,  adjacent  to  the  Daily  News 
building  and  a  temporary 
broadcasting  station  will  be 
built  until  the  construction 
situation  permits  erection  of  a 
permanent  one. 

Kelley,  classified  advertising 
manager  for  the  News  and  Rec¬ 
ord,  will  continue  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  until  he  assumes  his  duties 
at  the  station.  A  successor  to 
his  present  post  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later.  Kelley  has  held 
his  present  position  since  June, 
1932,  when  he  came  to  the  com¬ 
pany  after  12  years  with  the 
Progressive  Farmer. 

He  is  a  national  director  of 
the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  M  a  n  • 
agers;  a  director  of  the  southern 
association,  and  past  president 
of  the  Carolines  association. 

Dillon,  a  graduate  of  the 
Massachusetts  Radio  School  at 
Boston,  has  been  connected  with 
radio  stations  in  the  Carolinas. 


'Photovision 

A  NEW  method  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  television  pictures 
over  an  oscillating  beam  of 
light,  without  the  use  of  either 
wires  or  radio  waves,  was  dem¬ 
onstrated  this  week  by  the 
Allen  B.  Du  Mont  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  of  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Du  Mont  officials  said  first 
use  of  photovision  would  be  in 
the  remote  control  pickup  of 
television  events  away  from  the 
studios.  The  light  beam  will 
be  used  to  carry  the  broadcast 
from  the  scene  to  the  transmit¬ 
ters.  This  function  is  now  per¬ 
formed  by  wire  or  regular  radio 
waves. 


U.  P.  Series  Utilized 

San  Francisco  —  The  Stan¬ 
ford  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  has  acquired  for  use  in 
two  of  its  classes  the  entire 
United  Press  radio  transcription 
series,  “Soldiers  of  the  Press.” 
All  catalogued  in  the  Hoover 
Memorial  Library  at  the  univer¬ 
sity,  some  transcriptions  may  be 
used  by  students  of  speech  and 
drama  as  well  as  journalism. 

■ 

Microfilming  Issues 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — ^The  Buffalo 
Evening  News  library  is  using 
microfilm  in  an  ever-increasing 
manner  to  “de-bulk”  its  files. 


RADIO  ENGINEERS 


Complete  Engineering  Services 

AM-FM-TELEVISION 


Commercial  Radio  Equipment  Co. 

809-12  INTERNATIONAL  BLDG. 
WASHINGTON  4,  D.  C. 


ISS4  CROSSROADS 
HOLLYWOOD,  CAL. 


PORTER  BLDG. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Everett  L.  Dillard — Cen.  Mgr. 
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What  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Industry  has  contributed 
to  the  Nation’s  Economy  in  the  13  Years  since  Repeal 


Thirteen  years  ago  at  this  time  we  Ameri¬ 
cans  gave  up  a  misguided  experiment. 

From  1920  through  1933,  we  tried  to  abolish 
the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  while  they  were 
teing  made  and  enjoyed  in  other  countries. 

The  experiment  was  a  hopeless  failure.  We 
gave  it  up — and  re-established  legal  sale— “by 
the  people,  for  the  people  and  of  the  people.” 

For  thirteen  years  this  industry,  operating 
under  strict  supervision  and  regulation  by 
Federal,  State  and  local  government,  has 
carried  out  faithfully,  to  the  best  of  its  ability, 
the  mandate  from  the  American  people  to  pro¬ 
duce  alcoholic  beverages  of  sound  quality. 

In  the  discharge  of  this  responsibility  the 
industry  has  become  an  important  element  of 
our  national  economy. 

Back  in  1933  and  1934,  when  we  were  re¬ 
cuperating  from  one  of  the  worst  business 
dirasters  in  our  history,  this  newly  established 
industry  helped  to  speed  recovery,  giving 
direct  and  indirect  employment  to  inUlions 
and  providing  new  and  substantial  markets 
for  the  products  of  our  farms  and  factories. 

Among  the  American  industries  that  were 
benefited  thm—tmi  are  still  being  benefited 


today  are:  Bottles,  Cans,  Glassware . . .  Corks 
and  Closures . . .  Machinery . . .  Lumber . . . 
Real  Estate . . .  Equipment  and  Fixtures . . . 
Fuel,  Light  and  Power . . .  Transportation . . . 
Farm  Products  including  Grain,  Grapes  and 
Other  Fruits . . .  Paper  and  Printing. 


What  The  Legal  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Industry  Stands  For 

Todir— in  contrtst  with  conditions  in  the 
14  years  when  alcoholic  beverases  were  sold 
illesally— there  exists  a  legal  industry  srith 
thousands  of  respectable,  law-abiding,  li¬ 
censed  retailers,  aware  of  their  social  obli¬ 
gations  and  pledged  to  these  principles: 

1.  To  promote  the  principle  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  moderation. 

2.  Tl.  conSne  aalea  strictly  to  legal 
hours. 

S.  To  maintain  clean,  orderly  eatab- 
llahmenta. 

4.  To  refrain  from  aerylng  Itnowliigly 
anyone  under  legal  age. 

5.  To  avoid  aelling  Intoxicated  peraona 
or  those  of  queetionable  character. 

g.  To  cooperaM  fully  srith  control  au- 
thorltlealn  enforoementof  the  lairs. 


Again  in  World  War  II,  when  our  vital 
rubber  supply  was  cut  off,  this  industry 
pitched  in  and  produced  more  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  industrial  alcohol  needed  fdr  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  and  a  long  list  of  essential  war 
products . . .  earning  a  commendation  by  the 
War  Production  Board,  “for  your  magnificent 
accomplishments  in  the  sertice  of  the  nation  in 
its  time  of  peril.” 

Last,  but  not  least,  are  benefits  shared 
through  taxes  levied  on  these  legal  beverages. 
Since  Repeal,  the  public  revenue  on  alctdwlic 
beverages  has  exceeded  20  billion  dollars. 

These  billions  have  gone  into  Federal,  State 
and  local  treasuries  for  hosixtals,  education, 
veterans’  care  and  rehabilitation,  old  age 
pensions  and  other  necessary  public  services. 

We  take  modest  pride  in  bringing  you  this 
short  rev'ew  of  iirogress  on  our  thirteenth 
birthday  since  Repeal. 

Licensed  Beverage  Industries,  Inc. 

10  Br  40ik  9C.P  N«w  York  M.  N.  Y. 
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PROMOTION 

Spokane  Promotion 
Consistently  Good 


By  T.  S.  Irrin 

IF  YOU  believe,  m  we  do,  that 

Oie  real  beauty  of  any  pro¬ 
motion  lies  in  its  utility,  &en 
you  must  be,  as  we  are,  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  promotional  Job 
done  by  the  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man  iteoieto  and  Dollv  ^ron- 
icle. 

Spokesman-Review  promo- 
tions  lack  beauty  of  design.  De¬ 
spite  their  use  of  modem  pic¬ 
torial  devices,  they  have  in  gen¬ 
eral  an  awkwardness  and  clutter 
about  them  reminiscent  of  the 
advertising  of  20  years  ago. 

Give  Whoie  Story 

But  there  is  no  awkwardness 
or  clutter  in  the  information 
they  convey.  Always,  in  trade 
paper  ads  or  direct  midi  pieces, 
you  can  depend  on  Spokesman- 
Review  promotions  to  give  you 
the  whole  story,  fatally  and 
without  word  fun. 

Maybe  that's  a  paradox. 
Spokesman  -  Review  promotions 
look  old-fashioned.  But  the 
story  they  tell,  and  the  copy 
they  tell  it  in,  is  as  up  to  date  as 
this  morning's  headlines. 

Right  now,  for  instance,  the 
Spokesman-Review  is  distribut¬ 
ing  a  new  market  data  booklet 
It’s  6x9,  spiral  bound,  30  pages. 
It  would  never  take  any  prizes 
for  design.  But  “A  Picture  Trip 
to  Spokane  and  Inland  Empire” 
could  serve  almost  as  a  model 
for  organization  of  the  enential 
material  a  market  data  book 
ought  to  contain,  and  its  simple 
word  presentation. 

You  can  go  through  this  book¬ 
let  in  a  matter  of  minutes  and 
get  its  story.  U  places  the  Spo¬ 
kane  market  geographically, 
shows  you  how  it  is  growing, 
mecuures  that  growth  in  bum¬ 
ness,  pictures  some  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  development  under  way, 
measures  traffic  of  people  and 
goods  into  the  market,  shows  the 
growtlLof  basic  industries  whi<A 
“have  •had  no  reconversion 
problems,”  indicates  straws 
showing  the  way  the  wind  is 
blowing  in  the  market,  gives 
sales  figures,  circulation  figures, 
some  editorhil  response  figures, 
etc. 

It’s  a  good  job.  And  a  good 
Job,  too,  is  a  market  data  l^k- 
let  that  comes  from  the  Pueblo 
(Col.)  Star-Journal  and  Chief¬ 
tain,  "Colorado’s  second  largert 
ma^et”  "Let’s  Chitch  Up  with 
Pueblo”  it's  titled,  and  It  does 
a  quick  but  thorough  Job  of 
catching  you  up  wltii  every¬ 
thing  you'd  want  to  know  about 
doing  business  in  Pueblo. 

Provocative,  to  say  the  least, 
is  the  last  page  in  the  Pudilo 
booklet.  Over  a  question  mark 
that  fills  the  page  is  the  simple 
question,  "How  does  your  ad¬ 
vertising  allocation  compare 
with  this  sales  potentialT” 
Summed  up  in  that  question  is 
the  whole  newspaper  story  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  is  trying 
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to  tell  with  Its  "All  Business  Is 
Local”  campaign. 

Brooklyn  Again 

DESPin  some  Impression  to 

the  contrary,  Brooklyn  is  not 
Just  Murder,  Inc.,  Dem  Bums 
and  That  Tree.  It’s  also  a  com¬ 
munity  rich  in  history,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  has  had 
a  large  role  in  that  history,  dips 
into  it  now  for  an  interesting 
series  of  six  booklets  which  are 
being  given  wide  and  useful  dis¬ 
tribution. 

The  booklets  each  tell  the 
story  of  the  six  original  villages 
that  comprise  Brooklyn.  The 
material  appeared  ori^nally  in 
16-page  tabloid  sections  in  the 
Eagle.  These  sections,  which 
ran  the  six  weeks  from  Oct.  13 
to  Nov  17,  carried  no  advertis¬ 
ing.  ’The  booklets  were  prepared 
to  satisfy  reader  demand  for  the 
series  in  more  convenient  form. 
They  are  pocket-size,  printed  on 
magazine  stock,  and  amply  filled 
with  pictures  and  sketches  of 
early  Brooklyn  homes,  schools 
churches  and  landmarks. 

Because  of  their  value  as  his¬ 
tory  textbooks,  20,000  sets  of 
these  booklets  are  being  distrib¬ 
uted  to  Brooklyn  schools  for 
classroom  use.  A  special  con¬ 
tainer  simulating  a  book  will 
carry  the  set  of  six  to  advertis¬ 
ers. 

Io«  lacob's  Market 
WE  HOPE  that  one  of  these  days 

someone  will  write  the  story 
of  Joe  Jacobs  and  the  Joseph 
Jacobs  Organization.  Joe,  as 
maybe  you  know,  is  the  guy 
who  "organized”  the  Jewish 
market  in  New  York,  sold  it  as 
a  separate  market,  taught  adver¬ 
tisers.  including  the  biggest, 
how  to  use  it. 

The  Jacobs  story  is  a  remark¬ 
able  story,  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  in  adver¬ 
tising.  You’ll  see  that  in  a  min¬ 
ute  when  you  see  a  book  Joe’s 
organization  has  Just  published, 
‘"rhe  Lowest  Cost  Admission  to 
the  World’s  Richest  Market” 

Whether  or  not  you’re  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Jewish  market  in 
New  York,  you’ll  find  this  book 
instructive  as  a  promotion. 
"The  purpose  of  this  booklet.” 
the  conclusion  tells  you,  "is  to 
demonstrate  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  market  must  be  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  successful  market¬ 
ing  in  the  Jewish  field;  and  that 
the  mere  use  of  Yiddish”  lan¬ 
guage  guarantees  nothing.” 

Substitute  for  "Jewl*”  and 
"Ylddirti”  in  that  sentence  the 
name  of  your  own  market  and 
your  own  newspaper  and  you 
have  a  fundamental  statement 
of  what  should  be  the  purpose 
of  your  own  promotion.  That’s 
why  this  booklet  is  a  good  pro¬ 
motion,  and  why  you’ll  probably 
want  to  get  a  copy  from  the 


Jacobs  Organization,  6  East  46th 
Street,  New  York  17. 

In  th«  Bog 

TIP  YOUR  hat  to  the  Toronto 

Daihr  Star  tot  a  broadside  that 
tells  toe  new^iaper  story  first 
before  it  opens  19  to  t^  the 
Star  story.  Title  la  "Founda¬ 
tion  for  Successful  Sales  Cam¬ 
paigns.”  Looks  like  one  itself. 

Two  items  come  from  Pitts- 
bunh. 

TOe  Poet-Gazette  does  a  nice 
Job  of  sending  out  a  reprint  of  a 
trade  paper  ad  which  offers  any 
one  or  all  of  a  series  of  studies 
toe  pager  has  done  on  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  market  Conveys  the  im- 
prewon  that  if  you  want  to 
know  Pittsburgh,  you’d  better 
ask  toe  Poet-Gazette.  *  *  *  And 
the  Sun-Telegraph  sends  out  a 
folder  built  around  and  rwrlnt- 
Ing  a  George  Rothwell  Brown 
column  summing  up  the  fact 
that,  strike  or  no  strike,  "Pitts¬ 
burg  Is  Still  Plttabui^.”  A 
good  public  relations  Job  lor  a 
city  that  was  down  but  never, 
never  out. 

From  the  Times  -  Herald  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  comes  a  se¬ 
ries  of  folders  that  report  how 
consistent  advertising  in  that  pa¬ 
per  brings  results  to  specific  ad¬ 
vertisers.  And  if  you  haven’t 
noticed  them  lately,  keep  an  eye 
out  for  the  simple,  brief  but 
beautifully  written  trade  paper 
ads  toe  Times-Herald  runs. 
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Young  Modems'  Page 
AN  ADVISORY  Board  of  yoimg 
men  and  women  from  local 
schools  and  colleges  supervises 
the  new  Young  Modem  Page 
which  runs  every  Friday  in  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Poet-Gazette. 
’Those  serving  have  displayed 
talent  and  leadership  in  their 
specialized  fields  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  art  and  advertising. 


Sermon  Quotes 

THE  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 

Sentinel  obtains  copies  of  the 
Sunday  sermons  of  various 
ministers  ahead  of  time  and 
prints  excerpts  from  them  in 
the  Saturday  afternoon  edition 
to  promote  interest  in  attending 
services  the  next  day. 


Yule  Center 

A  GIANT  Christmas  tree,  with 
a  branch  spread  of  25  feet, 
has  been  put  up  in  front  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Cltg  (Utah)  Tribune 
and  Telegram  building,  making 
that  spot  the  communi^’s  Yule- 
tide  center. 


Store's  Column 
TWICX  a  week  the  Powers  De¬ 
partment  Store  sponsors  a  full 
ccJumn  of  chitchat  about  the 
younger  set  in  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Daily  Timet.  The  col¬ 
umnist  gets  all  her  materials 
from  the  schools,  and  inter¬ 
sperses.  teen-age  items  with 
notes  on  items  available  at  the 
store.  Line  cuts  and  varied 
typography  dress  up  the  feature 
whim  runs  on  toe  Woman’s 
Page. 


Chicxigo  Times 
Survey  Affords 
Comparisons 

with  the  iMuance  of  a  report 
on  its  August,  1946,  pantry  poll, 
the  Chic^o  Times  is  offering 
advertisers  this  week  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  year-to-year 
brand  performance  changes. 

The  August  study  is  the  first 
in  toe  poll’s  second  year,  thiu 
permitting  also  conq^arlson  of 
brand  sales  by  season  with  two 
other  previous  studies  in  the 
thrice-yearly  survey. 

Leaving  Interpretation  of  the 
findings  to  users  of  toe  report, 
the  poll  gives  evidence  of  im¬ 
portant  changes  in  buying 
habits. 

It  notes,  for  example,  that 
while  only  6%  of  the  families 
surveyed  stocked  instant  coffee 
in  August,  1945,  12%  used  it  in 
August,  1946.  In  the  interim 
(April,  1646),  when  toere  was 
a  shortage  of  regular  coffee,  the 
instant  type  was  stocked  by 
15%. 

The  new  Borden  brand,  intro¬ 
duced  early  this  year,  was  in 
third  place  at  its  first  showing, 
April,  1946.  By  August,  It  had 
surpassed  the  previotis  leaders, 
Nescafe  and  G.  Washington. 

Similarly  useful  comparative 
data  are  available  on  ISO  other 
classifications  and  sub-classifi¬ 
cations  of  grocery  products. 

Like  the  previous  polls,  the 
latest  was  made  by  students  of 
toe  Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University,  under 
the  direction  of  Charles  L.  Al¬ 
len,  assistant  dean  and  director 
of  research. 

Panel  families  are  the  same  in 
all  the  studies,  with  a  necessary 
turnover  of  about  10%  in  each. 
The  report  also  presents  infor¬ 
mation  on  family  characteristics 
— occupations,  incomes,  ages, 
home  ownership,  etc. 

■ 

Boston  Writers  Elect 

Boston — The  American  Fede¬ 
ration  of  Newswriters,  Report¬ 
ers  and  Editorial  Writers  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  Record-Amer- 
ican-Sundap  Advertiser  elected 
the  following  officers  recently: 
Harry  Benwell,  president;  Tho¬ 
mas  Bunyon,  vicepresident; 
Katherine  Donovtm,  secretary; 
Peter  Bamaile,  treasurer. 


■  DITOR  «  PUILISHIR  for  DMOBbor  7.  1944 


76%  of  all  Fires*  start  from  4  major  causes 

Fire  has  cost  this  nation  two  and  three-quarter  3.  Careless  use  of  kerosene  and  inflammable  clean- 

billion  dollars  in  the  past  ten  years.  This  year’s  ing  liquids,  gasoline,  benzine,  etc.,  in  the  home — 

destruction  may  well  reach  the  alarming  total  of  12%. 

10,000  lives  and  600  million  dollars  in  desperately  4.  Faulty  wiring  and  electrical  appliances — 10%. 

needed  resources.  This  is  the  season  of  greatest  fire  loss.  The  danger 

To  help  you  prevent  fire  at  its  most  common  of  losing  your  home,  your  job,  your  life  is  at  its  p^ 

breeding  places,  your  fire  insurance  companies  have  during  the  cold  months  just  ahead, 

studied  the  causes  of  three  and  a  half  million  fires.  Determine  now  to  eliminate  all  fire  hazards.  Make 

Four  major  causes  head  the  list.  These  are  the  it  your  business  to  prevent  fires — and  protect  what 
hazards  that  account  for  76%  of  all  fires;  you  have. 

1.  Carelessness  in  the  use  of  matches  and  careless  Check  your  fire  insurance  now.  Consult  your  local 

smoking  habits — 30%.  insurance  agent  or  broker  about  today’s  higher  val- 

2.  Faulty  heating  equipment — stoves,  furnaces,  ues.  Don’t  let  fire  catch  you  under-insured.  A  phone 
chimneys,  etc. — 24%.  call  now  may  save  you  thousands  of  dollars. 

•From  a  ten-year  record  of  the  known  causes  of  fires 


CAPITAL  STOCK  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  Wemterao/NATioNAL  board  of  hre  underwriters 


edge  which  the  Democrat*  had 
in  statewide  registration,  is 
significant,”  Roper  said,  “be¬ 
cause  it  indicates  that  radio 
without  the  magic  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt’s  personality 
has  lost  its  potency  to  dominate 
California  voters.  It  may  mean 
that  the  Press  is  again  the  domi¬ 
nant  power  in  American  po- 
Utics.” 


Press  Support 
Cited  in  Vote 
For  Enowlcmd 


COUNTY 
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papers  were  V  w 

more  potent  No.  Ccuii.  Admen 

than  r^o  to  San  Francisco  —  Wallace 

^uencing  the  Kirkes,  Son  Mateo,  (CaUf.) 

state  8  four  Md  lg  newly^elected  presi- 

m^on  dent  of  the  Northern  California 

^ Newspaper  Advertising  Man- 
Uam  D.  R^>er,  agers  Association.  He  succeeds 

^utoem  Cato  John  A.  Olmsted,  Petaluma 

fomia  pubUci^  Argut-Courier. 

2**^^*'.  _  ,  .  Da^d  Newsom,  Walnut  Creek 

S'  Knowland  Courier-Journal,  was  elected 

liam  F.  vicepresident  with  R.  J.  Aitken 

'■”d.  toe  winning  senatorial  Mercury-Herald,  sec- 

candidate,  declares.  retary,  and  Emmett  McClung, 

For  tosUnce,  to  ^  /^elM  so„  Francisco  Enterprise, 

County,  where  40  per  cent  of  treasurer, 
toe  state’s  voting  power  is  lo¬ 
cated.  toere  were  registered  ■ 

1,070,836  Democrats  to  672,913  W/^M  G-ta  VidAn 
Republicans,”  Roper  points  out.  „  .  ^  VaeiS  Viaeo 
“Yet  the  Republican  candi-  Buildino  Penuit 
d^  for  United  States  Senator,  chicaco.— The  Federal  Com- 

Attora^  General  a^  Lieut-  munlcatlons  Commission  has 

®  construction  permit  for 
toe  state  el«rtion  but  carrirt  ^  television  station  to  WGN 
Los  Angeles  County,  Democratic  Chicago  Tribune  station,  it  was 
stronghold,  by  margins,  ranging  announced  by  Frank  P 
from  230,000  to  88.000  votes.  SchrelberT  general  manager. 

Had  Pres*  Suppori  The  new  television  station, 

“The  winning  candidates  for  which  call  letters  have  not 
were  supported  by  a  majority  yet  been  decided,  will  broad- 
^  toe  newspapers  and  relied  to  cost  on  Channel  9  or  186-192 
a  large  extent  upon  newspaper  nmgacycles,  and  will  have  an 
advertising  and  publicity,  while  effective  radiated  video  power 
toe  Democratic  candidates  re-  of  18.4  kilowatts  and  audio 
sorted  chiefly  to  radio.”  power  of  11  kilowatts 

Both  Senator  Knowland  and  Construction  will  begin  Im- 
his  Democratic  opponent.  Will  mediately  on  toe  transmitter, 
Rogers,  Jr.,  are  newspaper  pub-  which  will  be  located  to  Tribune 
Ushers.  Knowland  was  assistant  Tower,  with  toe  antenna  atcm 
publisher  of  toe  Oakland  Trib-  the  Tower,  500  feet  above 
uiie,  owned  by  his  father,  ground  level.  The  station  ex- 
Joseph  R.  Knowland,  when  ap-  pects  to  be  in  toe  television 
pointed  to  toe  Senate  to  sue-  programming  field  by  next 
ceed  toe  late  Hiram  W.  John-  May  or  June  when  delivery  of 
son  on  V-J  Day,  1945.  Rogers  the  necessary  equipment,  now  on 
is  part  owner  and  pubUsher  of  order,  is  expected. 

•»“»  been  a  pioneer 
AU  of  toe  San  Francisco  in  AM  broadcasting  for  25 
metropolitan  newspapers  sup-  years,”  said  Schreiber,  “one  of 
ported  Knowland  to  preference  the  pioneers  in  FM  broadcasting 
to  Rogers,  while  to  Los  Angeles  which  was  begun  in  Oct  1941 
all  of  toe  metropoUtan  papers,  and  a  pioneer  in  facsimile 
ivito  the  exertion  of  Man-  broadcasting,  which  was  re- 
chester  Boddy’s  Daily  Newt,  sumed  in  July  after  experi- 
favored  Knowland.  A  survey  of  mental  broadcasting  in  1939 
27  newspapers  to  Santa  Barbara,  Now  we  enter  toe  television 
Ventura  and  San  Luis  Obispo  field,  and,  as  in  all  previous 
counties  revealed  that  only  four  radio  operations,  we  will  be  a 
favored  Rogers,  Roper  reported.  leader  in  television.” 

During  toe  campaign,  James  a 

Roosevelt,  chairman  of  toe  Cali-  »  ni 

fomia  li^oeratic  State  Com-  New  Tennessee  Daily 
mittee,  made  numerous  radio  Ed  HiU,  publisher  of  toe  Mor- 
speeches,  denouncing  certain  ristown  (Tenn.)  Sun,  recently 
newspapers  as  “reactionary”  announced  toe  paper’s  change  to 


Who  selects  the  Markets? 


Would  it  help  you  to  know  exactly  which  executive  in  each 
company  has  the  most  to  say  about  picking  markets  for 
the  sales  and  advertising  program? 

Here’s  one  way  of  telling:  Find  the  men  who  constantly 
use  information  on  markets — information  on  things  like 
the  sales,  income  and  population  of  cities  and  counties. 

For  example,  Sales  Management  subscribers  have 
bought  2,447  copies  of  our  County  Outline  Retail  Sales 
Map  in  the  past  six  months.  A  map  that  gives  the  level  of 
retail  sales  for  every  county  in  the  nation  and  is  useful  only 
in  studying  and  selecting  markets.  If  you  would  like  to  see 
a  list  of  names  showing  typical  SM  subscribers  who  bought 
this  map,  write  and  ask  for:  "Men  Who  Bought  the 
Sales  Map." 

These  same  sales  executive  subscribers  of  oius  have,  for 
the  tenth  consecutive  year,  completely  exhausted  our 
supply  of  the  annual  SALES  MANAGEMENT  Survey  of 
Buying  Power,  published  last  May.  13,500  copies  were 
printed.  10,737  took  care  of  one  original  copy  to  each  SM 
subscriber  and  2,763  extra  copies  have  been  sold  in  the  past 
five  months.. .showing  again  that  SM  readers  are  the  men 
who  decide  on  markets. 

RimeiilMr  For  ‘the  first  word 

ON  MARKETS  and  THE  LAST  WORD 
ON  MEDIA,  talk  to  the  sales  execu¬ 
tive  audience  through  a  consistent 
advertising  campaign  in  SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 


NMCTOS 

or  SAUS 


F»vrth  Av«.»  N«w  York  16#  N.  Y. 

)33  M.  Micli.  Avo..  Chicago  1*  III.  15  C.  tfo  la  Guorra*  Sorrto  Barbara*  Cal. 
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Excessive  vibration 
is  the  arch-enemy 
of  smooth,  quiet 
performance  in  any 
product  with  mov¬ 
ing  parts,  as  well 
as  in  the  machines  that  build  them.  It 
reduces  efficient  and  speeds  the  rate  of 
wear.  That’s  whv  excessive  vibration  is 
rated  as  one  of  the  most  costly  wastes  in 
industry  toda^. 

General  Tire  research  and  Silentbloc 
Division  went  to  work  on  the  problem. 
Silentbloc — a  process  capable  of  almost 
limitless  variety  of  application  and  using 
the  principle  of  rubber  under  metallic 
tension — is  the  result. 


It  makes  a  better  shackle  for  motor  cars. 
A  better  mounting  for  electrical  refrigerator 
motors  and  compressors.  It  cushions  radio 
chassis  in  their  cabinets.  Industrially,  it  is 
used  for  mounting  various  types  of 
machines  to  improve  precision,  reduce 
noise  and  speed  production. 

Scientifically  designed  and  engineered  for 
each  specific  type  of  application,  Silentbloc 
has  been  callM  "the  rubber  fist  in  the  iron 

glove” — knocking-out  vibration  wherever 
le  two  meet. 

Silentbloc  is  another  example  of  General 
Tire’s  program  of  collaboration  with  scien¬ 
tists  and  engineers  in  manv  fields  to 
make  better  products  inevitable — through 
research  and  the  industrial  "know-how”. 


Hcarfquarlcn!  AKION,  OHIO— Olt«r  OaMiHc  Mwta  aft  WakaA  laMaaa 
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Cvyabofla  falli.  Okt*  •  Wac*  mm4  laylowfw  Ta«a»  •  JaaaaaHa,  Paaatylvaala 
•amaHN,  Oaar«ia  •  IWa^a  Mm*  Am  lAaidco  U)  •*  CMa  *  Vaaawala  •  Nrkiial 
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the  poiitlon  of  executive  editor 
and  will  have  complete  8upe^ 
vision  over  the  entire  editorial 
depaitoent  John  W.  Hillman, 
executive  who  likewise  has  been  serving 
as  an  associate  editor,  has  been 
advanced  to  editorial  director 
end  will  have  supervision  over 
the  editorial  page  and  its  con¬ 
tents. 

Carr  served  for  some  IS  years 
on  the  editorial  staffs  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News  and  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star. 

Hillman  served  as  an  instruc¬ 
tor  in  journalism  at  De  Fauw 
University,  director  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Albion  college,  head  of 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _  _ _  the  journalism  department  at 

here  recently  re-elected  Charles  Baker  University  and  began  as 

B.  Welch  as  chairman— just  as  Cor  Hillman  a  reporter  on  the  Indianola  (la.) 

they’ve  been  doing  for  20  yean  Record  and  Tribune,  moving  to 

- Editor  Welch  of  the  JVeus  are  annotmced  by  C.  Wal-  the  Boston  Herald  and  then  to 

Ferns  Tribune  was  ter  McCarty,  president  and  gen-  the  Indianapolis  Star.  He  idK 
The  newly  ere-  the  Star  as  an  editorial  writer 
ated  positions  are  those  of  ex-  and  columnist,  going  to  tiie  In- 

ecutive  editor  and  editorial  di-  dianapolis  Times  as  associate  ed- 

_ _ _ _ _ _ . _  rector.  Itor.  He  joined  the  News  18 

the  Mton  F.  Baker  of  the  Eugene  James  C.  Carr  has  been  ad-  months  ago  as  an  associate  edl- 
j  __  - j  vanced  from  associate  editor  to  tor. 


7  Days'  Work 
By  Staff  Goes 
Into  HeU  Box 


King,  Enterprise  sporU  writw;  IndianaPOlis  NeWS 
Bill  Scurlock,  Journal  sports  ed- 

itor;  and  Martha  Fraser.  Journal  Advances  2  Editors 
society  editor.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  —  Appoint- 

From  public  comments,  how-  ments  to  two  new 
ever,  newsmen  gained  the  im-  positions  on  the  Indianapolis 
pression  their  normal  work  of 
providing  the  city  with  its  news 
long  had  been  more  appreciated 
than  they  had  known  until  pub- 

licatlon  was  Interrupted.  That,  H 

at  least,  was  some  consolation. 


Aiinougn  tne  two  newspapers  iar„i__  hd 
were  not  publishing  as  the  re-  WeStem  Ar  tjrroup 
suit  of  a  mass  resignation  of  Spokank,  Wadi. — ^Washington 
stereotypers  and  pressmen  on  and  North  Idaho  members  of 
Nov.  18,  editorial  workers  went  the  Associated  Press  meeting 
through  all  the  motions  of  put-  --  ---j 

ting  out  newqmpers.  PubUca- 
tion  was  resumed  when  new 

pressmen  were  hired.  - - 

Pressmen  and  stereotypers  Tacoma  -  -  —  - 

said  their  action  was  taken  be-  named  for  the  21st  consecutive  eral  manager, 
cause  they  could  no  longer  cross  year.  — — - 

a  picket  line  established  by  the  Oregon  AP  members,  meet- 
printers’  union  which  has  been  Ing  at  the  same  time,  re-elected 
on  strike  since  Oct  3  over  U...  ."t—  r. 
issue  of  jurisdiction  over  tele-  Register-Guard  as  chairman. 

type  setters.  From  then  until  - 

the  Nov.  18  suspension  the 
newspapers  were  published 


Dollaa  now  Tooteis  scramble  for  the  4,300 
copies  of  the  Oklahoman  and  Times  flown 
south  for  Oklahoma's  big  football  weekend  in 
Texas.  Even  photographs  of  the  Friday  night 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  -  Southern  Methodist  game 
were  rushed  to  Oklahoma  City  for  the  special 
edition  of  the  Times  which  arrived  in  Dallas 
prior  to  Saturday's  Oklohoma-Texas  dash.  For 
localized  coverage  and  added  service  at  home 
and  abroad,  Oklahomans  look  first  to  the 
Oklahoman  and  Times. 
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Profitable  Control 


FOR  A D V E RT  I  S I N G  AG E N C I  ES 


An  IBM  Service  Bureau  where  agency  accounting  and  tta- 
tistical  work  is  bandied  quickly,  accurately,  cot^identially. 


Through  the  use  of  IBM  Electric  Punched  Card  Accoundng  Machines,  all 
advertising  agency  accounting  functions  can  be  handled  with  spe^  and  accuracy. 

Close  control  over  profits  is  effeaed;  most  efficient  handling  of  accounting 
and  stadsdcal  work  is  assured. 

Market  research  data  and  sales  figures  may  also  be  analyzed  through  the 
medium  of  punched  cards. 

Installadon  of  IBM  Machines  may  be  in  your  own  offices,  or  their  benefits 
may  be  secured  through  the  facilides  of  an  IBM  Service  Bureau  (branches  in 
principal  cides). 


ELECTRIC  PUNCHED  CARD  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 
AND  SERVICE  BUREAU  FACILITIES 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS  •  •  •  PROOF  MACHINES  •  •  • 
TIME  RECORDERS  AND  ELECTRIC  TIME  SYSTEMS 

Intanwtional  Business  Machines  Corporation,  World  Headquarters  Building,  590  NIadison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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CIRCULATION 


Pantagraph  Wins, 
Holds  Form  Readers 


By  Georg*  A.  Brandenburg 


m  KEEPING  with  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  (HI.)  Pantagraph’i 
100th  annlvenary  this  month, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  out¬ 
standing  job  that  newspaper  has 
done  in  getting  and  holding 
farm  circulation.  The  Panta¬ 
graph  has  been  cognizant  of  the 
value  of  every  farm  family  and 
has  hem  doing  something  about 
it  for  the  past  100  years. 

Today,  10,000  Central  niinoia 
farm  families  subscribe  to  the 
Pantagraph,  representing  30% 
of  the  paper’s  entire  circulation. 
How  good  a  job  the  newn>aper 
does  in  holding  farm  circulation 
is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  87% 
of  its  farm  subscribers  renew 
each  year.  Titis  is  done  by  three 
renes^  notices  before  expira¬ 
tion  and  three  following. 

Gives  Inaid*  Story  * 

Willard  P.  Horsman,  Panta- 
graidi  circulation  manager,  re¬ 
cently  told  Central  States  mem¬ 
bers  how  his  paper  cultivates 
farm  family  readers.  The  typical 
farmer  is  interested  in  the  same 
news,  features  and  advertblng 
as  any  other  reader,  he  said, 
plus  one  outstanding  differ¬ 
ence.  "As  each  farmer  is  in 
business  for  himself,  he  is 
further  Interested  in  learning 
more  as  to  how  he  can  improve 
his  production  and  when  to  sell 
his  products  at  a  reasonable 
price,”  said  Horsman. 

He  offered  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  on  how  to  create  farmer 
interest  in  a  didly  newspaper 
through  the  right  kind  of  edi¬ 
torial  content: 

“The  Pantagraph  was  one  of 
the  flrst  newqtapers  in  the  U.  S. 
to  have  a  regular  agriculture 
department  and  full  time  farm 
editor.  In  1912  we  employed 
our  flrst  full  time  farm  editor 
and  this  man — ^A.  J.  Bill  and  his 
son,  Frank  Bill  have  continuous¬ 
ly  been  the  Pantagraph  farm 
editors  for  34  years. 

"Farm  news  was  started  as  a 
weekly  feature,  but  soon  was 
used  twice  a  week  and  in  1916 
became  a  daily  feature.  Today, 
this  department  averages  three 
columns  daib^,  including  Sim- 
day.  It  is  one  of  the  s^ngest 
dqMutments  in  helping  hold  the 
interest  of  our  farm  readers. 

Cover  Bnrol  News 

‘Tfext  in  importance  in  reader 
interest  to  farm  families  as  well 
as  to  all  our  readers  is  the 
News  from  the  100  urban  com¬ 
munities  surrounding  Bloming- 
ton-Normal.  This  is  gathered 
by  our  state  news  depituteent, 
consisting  of  the  state  editor, 
her  assistant  and  two  or  more 
full  time  reporters  who  travel 
the  territory  daily  covering  spot 
news  events  and  gathering 
material  for  feature  articles. 
They  take  pictures  for  the 
weekly  column.  Along  The 
Road  and  for  picture  pages.  Ap¬ 


proximately  2S%  of  the  news 
from  these  communities  is  in 
picture  form. 

"Even  our  social  department 
publishes  more  items  of  social 
events  happening  in  our  urban 
communities  and  farm  territory 
than  from  the  city.  The  same 
is  true  of  our  Home  &  Com¬ 
munity  department  which  writes 
about  home  bureau,  lodge  and 
PTA  meetings. 

“Advertising  has  a  high 
reader  interest  among  farm 
families.  Bloomington-Normal 
has  three  exclusive  farm  stores 
which  rMularly  use  our  adver¬ 
tising  columns  in  appealing  to 
the  urm  families  of  Central  Il¬ 
linois.  Montgomery  Ward  and 
Sears,  Roebuck,  both  have  retail 
stores  in  Bloomington,  and  they 
both  have  large  separate  farm 
stores.  In  the  past  five  years 
a  local  hatchery  has  amplified 
their  selling  of  farm  supplies 
until  it  is  now  a  large  farm 
store,  occupying  two  large  stores 
in  addition  to  the  hatchery. 
Then,  when  you  add  two  more 
stores  which  appeal  stilctly  to 
the  farm  trade,  I  believe  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  our  city 
and  newspaper  understands  the 
value  of  me  farm  families  to  its 
economic  life. 

"In  our  regular  classified  col¬ 
umns  we  average  IVi  columns 
of  space  in  a  separate  a^cul- 
tural  classification.  This  is 
larger  now  than  average  as  the 
shortage  of  new  machinery 
makes  the  coltunn  more  active. 

“Another  class  of  advertising 
that  has  exceptionally  high 
farm  readership  is  our  Public 
Sales  ads.  This  has  been  a  spe¬ 
cial  promotion  of  the  Panta¬ 
graph  for  30  years  and  incident¬ 
ally  a  profitable  one,  as  it  pro¬ 
duces  an  average  of  5,000  indies 
of  space  annually  which  would 
otherwise  go  to  weekly  papers 
and  sale  bills. 

Another  proof  of  Pantagraph 
“Know  How”  is  in  the  16Vi% 
gain  in  farm  circulation  in  the 
past  10  years  without  any  in¬ 
ducement  of  special  rate  or 
premium.  "Farm  circ^tion 
can  be  gotten  and  held  through 
ample  farm  news  coverage,” 
says  Horsman. 

“At  the  present  time  we  have 
two  mail  solicitors  working  ter¬ 
ritories  other  than  the  coun^ 
of  publication.  Soon  we  hope  to 
add  another  man  which  will  be 
all  we  will  need.  They  work 
only  new  business  and  are  paid 
60%  commission  plus  a  weekly 
guarantee  of  $20.  They  furnish 
their  own  automobiles  and  are 
averaging  over  $50  a  week 
salary  above  auto  expense. 
From  1942  through  1945  we  had 
no  mail  solicitors  and  each  year 
our  circulation  made  a  nice 
gain.  April  15,  1946,  our  mail 
rates  were  increased  $1  a  year. 
They  are  $7  for  daily  only  and 


2d  Class  Airmail 
Urged  for  Papers 

Washington  —  A  suggestion 
for  extension  of  second-class 
mailing  privileges  to  provide  in¬ 
expensive  airmailing  has  been 
made  to  the  Senate  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Committee  by  B.  J.  Bidder, 
publisher  of  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  New  York  City.  He 
proposed  that  the  idea  ie  tried 
out  experimentally  between 
several  large  cities  with  planes 
departing  tvrice  daily,  one  for 
morning  and  one  for  evening 
publications. 

The  committee,  headed  by 
Senator  James  E.  Murray,  has 
directed  its  staff  to  analyze  the 
2,000  relies  received  from  pub¬ 
lishers  to  whom  questionnaires 
were  addressed  on  the  subject 
of  economic  disadvantages  of 
small  newspapers.  A  prelimin¬ 
ary  report  is  expect^  about 
Dec.  8. 

$8.50  dally  &  Sunday  which  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  mail  rates 
of  other  papers.” 

Stunt  Can  Be  Aped 
WHEN  the  This  Week  supple¬ 
ment  in  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Sundav  Herald  carried  a  story 
“Gorilla  Went  to  Harvard,”  a 
circulation  supervisor  donnki  a 
gorilla  suit  and  got  up  on  the 
end  of  the  former  “Harvard 
Bridge"  (now  MIT  Bridge) 
over  the  Charles  River  to  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

As  football,  weekend  and  col¬ 
lege  crowds  passed  the  gorilla 
man,  tmusual  interest  resulted 
in  the  Herald  and  all  copies  in 
that  section  of  Boston  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  sold  out. 

Comer  SchoIanshipB 

TWO  college  scholarships  of 

$400  each  will  be  awarded 
next  June  to  carrier  boys  of  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Senti¬ 
nel  on  the  basis  of  the  boy’s  rec¬ 
ord  as  a  carrier,  his  business 
record,  his  school  record,  and  his 
reputation  among  neighbors, 
customers  and  teachers. 

Judges  will  be  News-Sentinel 
Business  Manager  Myron  G. 
Chambers,  Editor  Loye  W.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Circulation  Manager  J.  Er¬ 
nest  Wfdker,  the  schools  super¬ 
intendent  and  the  University  of 
Tennessee  Dean  of  Students. 

Sudderth  in  ClaricBburg 
EVERETT  SUDDERTH,  form¬ 
erly  of  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Timet,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  circulation  manager 
of  the  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.) 
newspapers,  the  morning  Ex¬ 
ponent,  evening  Telegram  and 
Sunday  Exponent  -  Telegram, 
published  by  Clarksburg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Cecil  B.  Highland, 
president  and  general  manager, 
a 

Pays  Heirens  Reward 

Chicago  Detectives  TifiBn  P. 
Constant  and  William  T.  Owens 
of  the  Rogers  Park  station,  who 
with  Policeman  Abner  Cimning- 
ham  captured  William  Heirens, 
slayer  of  Suzanne  Degnan,  each 
have  received  a  $1(M  award 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


Daily  Helps 
Man  Seeing 
Citizenship 

Nkwabk,  N.  J.  —  Newark’s 
"Man  Without  a  Country”  was 
in  a  fair  way  to  getting  one  this 
week  as  the  result  of  some  en¬ 
terprising  work  on  the  part  of 
three  Newark  Newt  reporters. 

On  November  13,  the  News 
broke  a  page  one  story  telling 
how  a  Newarker,  Morton  B. 
Wallen,  was  seeking  a  girl 
whose  first  name  was  Susque¬ 
hanna.  He  knew  only  that  she 
had  been  named  for  tae  ship 
on  which  both  had  been  bom 
—  tvo  days  apart  —  in  mid-At¬ 
lantic  in  December,  1920. 

News  Breaks  Story 

If  he  found  the  girl,  Wallen 
explained,  he  would  be  b  step 
nearer  to  establishing  his  birth¬ 
place  and  getting  his  long- 
sought  citizenship  papers.  AJl 
papers  held  by  his  parents,  he 
added,  had  b^n  lost  but  be 
hoped  that  Susquehanna’s  par¬ 
ents  might  have  papers  and  col¬ 
laborative  testimony  to  aid  him 
in  his  own  fight. 

Hours  after  the  News  broke 
the  story — ^which  was  picked  up 
by  press  and  radio  —  Susque¬ 
hanna  was  identified  as  Mrs. 
George  Firestone  of  Brooklyn. 

On  November  14,  John  Q. 
Davies  Jr.,  News  reporter  and 
Edward  Stiso,  News  photog¬ 
rapher,  located  the  girl  at  work 
in  a  New  York  department 
store.  They  hustled  her  into  a 
cab  and  headed  for  Newark. 
Meantime,  Dave  McAndrew,  an¬ 
other  News  man  who  had  done 
the  original  story,  was  rushing 
WaUen — in  a  cat^to  the  News' 
office. 

An  hour  later,  the  pair  met 
for  the  first  time,  since  their 
Atlantic  debut  —  at  the  News’ 
office.  The  Wall  street  edition 
of  the  News  that  day  carried  a 
four-column  picture  of  their 
meeting  on  page  one. 

The  story  not  only  produced 
top  art  and  copy  but  gave  new 
hope  to  Wallen. 

Meanwhile,  this  week,  Arthur 
Sylvester  of  the  News’  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau,  wired  the  story  of 
how  the  Susquehanna’s  log  had 
been  uncovered  in  the  archives 
of  the  Maritime  Conunission 
and  how  a  record  of  Wallen’s 
birth  aboard  had  been  found. 
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WATCH  OCT,  INDCSTRYt 
HCMAIV  PROBLEMS  AHEAD 

\JUprini  frwn  a  full  page  publi»hed  in  th«  Nm»  York 

How  PUBIjIG  RBliATIONS  can  help  solve  them 


Strikes  are  only  a  visible  part 
of  today’s  pattern  of  maladjust¬ 
ments— and  a  small  i>art,  like  the 
tope  of  icebergs  that  show  above 
water.  Strikes  are  dramatic.  They 
dominate  any  discussion  of  indus¬ 
try’s  human  relationships,  because 
the  United  States  lost  120,000,000 
man-days  of  production  in  the  first 
year  after  V-J  Day.  Industry  nec¬ 
essarily  has  many  other  difiSculties 
in  human  relationships;  with  work¬ 
ers,  stockholders,  retailers,  distribu¬ 
tors,  government  and  consumers.  It 
must  maintain  good  will  for  its  rep¬ 
utation  and  products  with  aU  its 
publics. 

Industry  has  brilliantly  applied 
the  physical  sciences  in  solving  its 
technical  prohlems.  The  social  sci¬ 
ences  can  serve  industry’s  human 
relationships  in  the  same  way  that 
physical  sciences  serve  industry’s 
tec^ological  progress. 

How  can  industry  harness  this 
knowledge?  By  using  the  objective, 
independent  judgment  of  the  mod¬ 
em  technician  in  social  sciences,  the 
public  relations  counsel,  who  is  qual¬ 
ified  by  education,  professional  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  to  apply  science 
to  practical  problems.  He  analyzes 
his  client  and  the  publics  on  which 
his  client  is  dependent.  He  uncovers 
causes  of  maladjustments  and  mis¬ 
understandings,  and  advises  courses 


of  action  to  improve  the  entire  re¬ 
lationship  of  his  client  with  the 
public. 

He  is  often  asked  to  meet  specific 
problems  or  crisis  situations.  More 
often  he  is  retained  on  a  continuing 
basis  to  help  guide  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  policks  and  practices  of  the 
business. 

Faced  with  today’s  incredibly 
complex  public  relationships,  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  needs  professional  advice  in 
this  field  just  as  he  needs  a  lawyer 
or  engineer. 

How  can  the  executive  decide 
which  public  relations  organization 
or  man  is  best  qualified  for  his  needs? 
It  is  difficult  for  him  as  a  layman 
to  differentiate  among  the  publicity 
man,  the  press  agent  and  the  coun¬ 
sel  on  public  relations.  It  is  difficult 
to  evaluate  the  soundness  or  un- 
soimdness  of  the  public  relations 
counsel’s  methods,  or  to  judge  the 
effectiveness  of  his  operations,  since 
professional  standards  are  not  set 
by  the  state,  as  in  other  professions. 

Here  is  a  guide  for  organizations 
interested  in  engaging  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel: 

>■  To  make  sure  of  integrity  and 
probity,  ask  for  and  evaluate  per¬ 
sonal  references. 

To  determine  financial  and  credit 
standing,  ask  for  bank  references 


BERNAYS 


and  consult  Dun  and  Bradstreet, 
Inc.  or  another  responsible  credit 
organisation. 

^  To  Judge  performance,  consult  offi¬ 
cials  of  major  communications 
media — newspaper  and  magaaine 
publishers  and  editors  and  radio 
executives;  and  present  and  former 
clients. 

►  To  insure  that  you  get  seasoned 
Judgment  and  wisdom,  ask  for  and 
study  the  biographies  of  the  princi¬ 
pals.  For  the  knowledge  to  perform 
the  intricate  work  demanded  re¬ 
quires  high  educational  back¬ 
ground  and  continuity  in  the  pro¬ 
fession.  No  one,  no  matter  hew  bril¬ 
liant  he  may  be,  can  start  at  the  top 
of  any  profession.  Tears  of  ap¬ 
prenticeship  and  experienee  are 
needed  to  provide  sound  public  re- 
lationa  advice. 

'nie  Bernats  partnership  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1919.  Mr.  Bernats  charted 
the  principles  and  methods  of  the 
profession.  His  books  are  the  author¬ 
itative  texts  used  in  universities. 

The  Bernats  organization  has  ad¬ 
vised  clients  in  practically  every  field 
and  today  it  is  consultant  to  out¬ 
standing  organizations.  Twenty-six 
years  is  the  longest  continuing  rela¬ 
tionship  with  a  client,  and  many 
other  clients  have  maintained  their 
relationship  with  this  organization 
profitably  for  years.  Ms:  Bernats 
gives  individual  consultations  on 
special  problems  in  public  relations. 

lUt  wnlislm  MtvM  m  Ina  mrmi  iS««H  1% 


Abcnlt  HmtinT 
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EDWARD  E. 

A  Partnership  of  Edward  L.  Bemays  and  Doris  E.  Fleischman 
occupying  its  own  building  at 
26  EAST  64th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  21 
,  * 

Copies  of  these  pamphlets 
by  Edward  L.  Bemays 
will  be  sent  without  obligation,  upon  request: 

Social  Rnpontibilily  of  Public  Rolotiont** 

**Pwbllc  RoloHontt  A  Growing  Profocslon*' 

**EdwBrd  L.  Bernaya  ia  known  as  the  world’s  No.  1  public  relatkm’s  counselor.**  New  York  Port.  ** America’s  foremost  public  retatkms  counselor.**  JfcOiirs. 
”Hie  outstandinf  leader  in  public  relatUms  experience.**  Magaxinr  of  Wall  Street.  ’*nie  naticm’s  No.  1  publicist.**  Time, 
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Some  guys  think  it’s  not  football  .  .  . 
unless  it’s  Army  vs.  Notn  Dame,  or  big- 
time  stufF  like  that. 


tensely  as  any  wodt-out  yon  ever  caught 
in  the  Yale  BowL  For  local  folks  it’s  big 
league  and  no  fooling. 

Strong  common  interests — sports,  social, 
business,  political,  educational — bind  our 
people  together  into  natural  groups  that 
make  up  die  best  kind  of  markets  for  any 
man  widi  something  to  selL 

And,  best  of  all,  diey’re  easy  to  reach  and 
not  expensive  to  reach  ..  .via  our  strong, 
loeal  newspapers. 


Don’t  you  believe  it.  We  can  sit  you 
down  in  many  a  small  “Our  Town’’ 
stadium  where  the  local  game  is  between 
East  Whoosis  High  and  Whatsis  Prep,  a 
couple  of  clubs  you  never  heard  of. 

The  stands  are  noisy  and  crowded,  the 
boys  out  on  the  field  are  battling  as 


Our  Town,”  Pa. 


Pennsylvania's  82  cHies  and  towns  under  100,000  CHy 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  miSon  newspaper  families. 


Ambtidge  Citiacn  (E)  •  Beaver  Palls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  •  Cleatfield  Progreaa  (S) 
Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Haaleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hasleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Huntingdon  News  (B)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (B)  •  Lansdale-Nortfa  Penn  R^rter  (B)  •  New  Caade  News  (E)  * 
New  Kensington  Di^tch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  *  Warren  Times-llirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter 
(liaE)  e  Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E)  •  WflUamsport  Oasette-Bulletin  (M)  •  WOHanisport  Sun  (E)nTotk  Dispatch  (B). 
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Brick  Machines 
Or  Banks,  He 
Uses  Dailies 

GamsKMo,  N.  C.— A  treih, 
inta<Mt-catching  approach  in  ad- 
TcrtUlng-af  local  flnancial  hutl- 
tutiona  U  being  carried  out  by 
the  George  W.  Bradham  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  here,  on  two  of 
its  accounts.  Restilts  in  the  cam¬ 
paigns,  iriiich  have  been  run¬ 
ning  several  months,  have  been 
highly  satisfactory  to  clients, 
and  the  agency  has  profited  di¬ 
rectly  by  the  addition  of  other 
accounts. 

The  agency  was  started  last 
Jan.  1  when  Bradham,  a  former 
member  of  the  Newa-Reeord  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  returned 
here  after  smving  as  a  naval  ot- 
ficor. 

Among  the  agency’s  initial  ac¬ 
counts  was  Guilford  National 
Bank.  In  getting  away  from  the 
usual  statistical  type  of  ad.  Brad- 
ham  conceived  tte  idea  of  play¬ 
ing  up  opportunities  in  the  state 
whidi  miaht  be  easily  exploited 
and  financed  throujtii  banks, 
thus,  the  theme  "Tar  Heel  Op¬ 
portunities”  was  bom. 

3-Cotnaaa  Ads 

Ads  are  six  inches  by  three 
columns  with  benday  border, 
vdiich  is  standing  dedgn.  With 
mce  and  schedules  rationed  in 
th  e  News-  Record,  Bradham 
placed  the  ads  on  two-day  com¬ 
bination  basis  —  the  Sunday 
News  and  the  Tues^y  RecmrcL 
Specific  (H>portunities  in  tte 
state  which  have  been  plugged 
are  pecan  raising,  poultry,  dairy 
cattle,  beef  rai&g,  tobacco  in¬ 
dustries,  finishing  ot  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  which  is  done  elsewhere, 
sweet  potato  raising,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  other  profitable 
enterprises.  The  12  to  20  lines 
of  copy  are  packed  with  facts. 

Bradham  placed  an  ad  m 
inches  by  two  cmlumns  in  lo^ 
papers  cm  the  same  schedule  for 
Gate  City  Savings  aixi  Loan  As- 
sodaticm.  In  this  series,  for  sev- 
eral  _  weeks,  stories  of  returning 
servicemen  who  had  financed 
homes  through  the  Institution 
were  featured.  Cc>py  was  so  pre¬ 
pared  that  the  man’s  name,  his 
business  or  tint  of  his  employer, 
and  sometimes  that  of  the  con¬ 
tractor  were  mentioned. 

Earlier  in  the  irear,  Bradham 
experienced  notable  success 
with  another  account.  Wagoner 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Gibsonvllle, 
N.  C.,  manufacturers  of  brick 
machines,  ccmcrete  mixers  and 
concrete  blodc  machines.  A 
strai^t  copy  ad,  three  Inches  by 
one  column,  offering  the  ma¬ 
chines  for  immediate  delivery, 
was  placed  in  28  newspapers. 

Use  of  the  newspaper  medium 
in  that  case  brought  IfiOO  re¬ 
plies.  A  number  of  purchasers 
drove  trucks  hundreds  of  miles 
from  out  of  state  to  take  deliv- 
ery  on  machinery  at  the  plant. 

"We  hit  the  market  at  the 
right  time,”  Bradham  said,  nie 
newspapers  provided  a  horough 
coverage.  Bradham  now  i»«»  the 
catalogue  advertiting  business 
for  the  Wagoner  fimt 
He  also  is  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  News-Record. 
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Study  of  Dcdlies' 

Art  Departments 

continued  from  page  11 


mands  of  widening  varieties  and 
consequently  are  increasing 
their  personnel  until  today  this 
staff  is  more  and  more  import¬ 
ant  as  a  factor  in  newqiaper  pro¬ 
duction,  marking  the  difference 
between  a  country  weekly  and 
a  metropolitan  daily. 

Each  paper  visited  had  its 
own  engraving  plant,  affording 
a  greater  opportuni^  for  ar¬ 
tistic  fiing  ana  freedom  of  style 
at  a  far  more  reasonable  cmst 
to  itself  and  to  its  advertising 
clients,  not  to  mention  the  suc¬ 
cessful  advantages  of  collabora¬ 
tion  between  me  art  and  en¬ 
graving  departments. 

Experiments  are  being  cur¬ 
rently  conducted  by  many  di¬ 
rectors  in  conlunction  with  their 
engravers  all  over  the  country, 
but  one  study  was  singled  out 
in  particnilai^that  of  process 
color  by  one  paper  for  the  past 
year  and  a  half.  One  paper  has 
found  that  on  a  very  good  grade 
of  paper  100-screen  halftones 
are  more  preferable  than  65- 
screen.  Another  has  found  that 
a  minimum  amount  of  retouch¬ 
ing  a  photograph  is  best,  espe¬ 
cially  figures,  tiius  avoiding  an 
artificial  look.  He  lightens  skies 
and  fioors,  subdues  whites  a  full 
shade.  Intensifies  blacks  ( no 
sharp  edges)  and  kills  meaning¬ 
less  shadows.  And  many  other 
experimental  findings  were 
brought  to  the  writer’s  atten¬ 
tion,  but  space  does  not  permit 
itemlxlng  tiiem  here. 

Toward  Light  Page 
Modem  facilities  of  art  are 
helping  to  shorten  the  hours  of 
art  labor  in  many  respects,  such 
as  the  lettering  system  per¬ 
fected  by  Blr.  Schuth,  of  Letter- 
tag,  Inc.,  Chicago,  and  the 
Kromolite  process  invented  by 
Harry  Crosby  of  the  Weu»  York 
Doily  News,  whereby  an  artist 
can  use  a  chemical  and  wash  in 
a  combination  line  and  halftone 
job  that  will  shorten  cost  and 
time  in  reproduction,  by  the  use 
of  a  blue  filter  on  the  engraving 
camera. 

The  art  trend  of  the  directors 
is  toward  a  Hght  page,  with 
black  distributed  sparing^,  and 
tastefully,  with  rarely  ever 
masses  of  solid  black.  Script 
lettering  was  their  choice  for 
flourish,  with  fulcrum  balance 
compositions  in  layout  and  an 
attempt  to  offset  me  monotony 
of  mechanical  borders  by  move¬ 
ment  in  both  space  and  body  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  page. 

The  Inter-offlce  order  blanks 
for  art  time  are  worked  out 
best  on  a  large  envelope  con¬ 
taining  all  the  information  out¬ 
side  with  a  duplicate  and  copy 
material  inside. 

Artists’  time  runs  40  hours  a 
week  on  the  larger  newspapers, 
with  day  and  night  shifts  on 
some  and  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime.  From  Des  Moines 
around  to  Washington,  D.  C.  on 
the  Itinerary,  the  artist’s  wages 
were  arranged  by  local  clans, 
or  mostly  local  guilds  and 
ranged  within  a  few  Mlars  of 
the  same,  all  the  wav  along, 
ranging  from  around  a  week 


on  up  according  to  skill  or  de¬ 
mand  for  talent  A  director 
on  one  of  the  larger  papers 
designated  $80  a  week  as  mini¬ 
mum  for  his  staff  of  well- 
seasoned  men. 

Art  directors’  salaries  range 
from  approximately  $125  a  wedc 
on  up;  cartoonists,  who  are  sep¬ 
arate  and  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  art  departments  with  no 
fixed  hours,  earn  a  salary 
around  $125  a  week  and  up. 
At  the  time  these  figures  were 
tabulated,  strikes  among  news¬ 
papers  were  looming,  which 
were  expected  to  increase  sal¬ 
aries. 

Floor  Plans  Vary 
’The  floor  plans  of  art  depart¬ 
ments  varied  somewhat,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size,  space  and  personnel 
involved.  ‘The  larger  papers 
with  dozens  of  artists  on  a 
single  staff,  arranged  their 
de^  schoolroom  fawion,  each 
with  a  two-tube  Dazor  fluores¬ 
cent  adjustable  light  fixture, 
with  no  partitions  between 
desks. 

Some  smaller  papers  grouped 
their  retouchers  in  one  glassed- 
in  compartment  with  letterers 
in  another,  illustrators  in  an¬ 
other,  etc.  Some  papers  were 
able  to  accommodate  each  ar¬ 
tist  with  a  north  side  daylight 
window,  some  with  semi-par¬ 
titions  separating  each  artist 
and  some  with  no  partition  at 
aU. 

"Let  them  talk,”  said  one  di¬ 
rector,  "as  long  as  they  got  the 
job  done.” 

In  assembling  what  the  writer 
thinks  are  the  best  features  of 
the  art  departments  inspected, 
the  accompanying  sketch  was 
worked  out  for  the  benefit  of 
those  papers  similar  in  size  who 
are  interested  in  such  plans. 

In  arranging  all  departments 
for  the  most  efficient  results, 
they  must  be  as  close  together 
as  the  building  structure  will 
permit  and  in  production  se¬ 
quence  as  is  shown.  Starting 
off,  we’ll  say,  all  d^artments 
can  fortunately  be  on  the  same 
floor.  At  the  extreme  left  is 
the  photography  department, 
then  the  picture  editor,  who, 
on  some  papers,  has  a  lot  to  say 
about  the  make-up  of  the  whole 
paper.  Both  he  and  the  pho¬ 
tographer  are  in  close  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment.  Next,  is  the  art  depart¬ 
ment,  which  is  used  jointly  by 
the  editorial  department  and 
the  advertising  department. 
Last  is  the  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  which  is  connected  with 
the  composing  room  below,  by 
a  chute. 

S-Fool  Square  Space 
In  the  art  department,  each 
artist  has  a  space  five  feet 
square  which  includes  his  table, 
chair,  private  morgue  or  file, 
and  his  paint  cabins.  Each  has 
a  north  window,  a  Dazor  two- 
tube  fluorescent  adjustable  light 
fixture.  An  air  brush  tube  runs 
along  beneath  the  window  out 
of  sight  with  a  plug-in  for  each 
desk. 

Beneath  the  window  is  a  built- 
in  radiator  for -winter,  or  air 
cooler  for  sununer,  preventing 
perspiration  on  work.  The 
walls  are  painted  rather  dark 
for  eye  protection,  preferably 
warm  or  cool  greens,  with  a 
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light  ceiling.  The  art  director 
sits  at  the  back  of  the  rert  of 
the  artists  with  most  of  the  fa- 
ciiities  near  him,  such  as 
morgue,  sink,  layout,  and  ma- 
terim  table.  HU  desk  U  within 
a  few  steps  of  both  picture 
editor  and  editor. 

Each  art  desk  has  a  semi- 
partition  of  glass  not  only  for 
a  degree  of  privacy  while  cogi¬ 
tating,  but  helps  corral  copy 
and  property  dunng  rush  hours. 
Each  desk  has  a  built-in  ad¬ 
justable  slant-top  and  an  open 
sided  drawer  for  accessibility  of 
art  mediums;  each  drawing 
board  has  metal  edge  and  metd 
"T”  square  for  mechanical  ac¬ 
curacy.  The  same  U  true  of  the 
layout  table  unless  equipped 
with  a  drafting  machine  wmch 
U  detachable  in  case  the  layout 
table  U  needed  for  easel  work. 

The  morgue  should  be  k^t  up 
to  date  and  every  piece  stamped, 
dated  and  catalogued. 

The  used  art  files  are  arranged 
at  an  angle,  to  keep  them  from 
projecting  so  far  out  into  the 
floor  space,  or  if  used  art  is 
not  kept,  this  space  may  be  used 
for  employes’  lockers.  A  good 
art  department  must  be  well 
planned  from  the  venr  begin¬ 
ning  and  BUILT  TO  BE  ALL- 
INCLUSIVE,  the  acid  test  of 
these  qualities  being  the  way 
the  place  looks  when  the  artlsta 
close  their  drawers  for  the  day. 
a 

Death  of  Reporter 
In  lap  Prison  Told 

Philadelphia  —  Being  strike¬ 
bound  didn’t  prevent  me  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  from  getting  an 
exclusive  news  story  this  week 
telling  how  its  former  reporter, 
CapL  Jimmy  Gallagher,  son  of 
Postmaster  James  Gallagher, 
lost  his  life  on  Bataan  during 
the  war. 

Postmaster  Gallagher  d  i  s  - 
closed  to  that  newspaper  private 
correspondence  just  received 
from  a  soldier  who  was  with 
Jimmy  in  a  Jap  prison  camp. 
The  letter  said  Jimmy  died  as  a 
result  of  mistreatment. 


Newsman  Doubles 
As  Policeman 

Harsisburg,  Pa.  —  Dane 
("Scoop”)  Wirt,  reporter  for  the 
Patriot,  now  has  experience  on 
both  sides  of  the  police  beat 
after  acting  as  a  deputy  police 
officer  at  the  Harrisburg  Hospital 
recently. 

One  night  while  Wirt  was 
covering  the  hospital  a  woman 
from  surburban  Middletown  was 
treated  for  stab  wounds. 
Shortly  afterward  a  Mexican, 
who  turned  out  to  be  tiie  stab- 
ber,  arrived  at  the  hospital  to 
inquire  of  the  woman’s  condi¬ 
tion.  While  the  Mexican  was 
at  the  dispensary,  Wirt  talked 
with  Middletown  police  and 
they  told  him  to  "hold  the  fel¬ 
low”  imtll  they  arrived. 

Wirt,  inexperienced  as  a  ov, 
confronted  ffie  alleged  stabber. 
"You  stay  here,"  he  commanded, 
scowling  at  the  criminal.  Then, 
just  to  assert  his  authority, 
he  frisked  the  suspect;  found 
a  knife.  Sometime  later  the 
Middletown  police  arrived  and 
made  the  arrest  official. 
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Book  of  the  Yeoi! 


H«r«  Arc  Just  a  Fuw 
of  thu  Hulpful  Features  of  the 
Market  Guide  .  .  . 


The  big,  new  1947  edition  of  the  MARKET  GUIDE  will 
soon  be  off  the  press. 

This  exclusive  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEiR  service  is  complete 
with  our  23rd  Annual  Survey  of  1,445  Daily  Newspaper  Mar* 
kets  .  .  .  information  available  from  no  other  single  source. 

In  addition — the  E.  &  P.  Master  Sales  Area  Map  .  .  .  shovring 
all  U.  S.  Counties;  urban  places  of  2,500  population  and  over; 
all  incorporated  rural  places  of  1,000  to  2,500;  approximately 
two-thirds  of  all  unincorporated  places  of  1,000  and  over.  On 
this  complete  background  is  shown  in  color  such  important 
data  as  daily  newspaper  cities,  V.  S.  Metropolitan  Districts, 
Federal  Reserve  Districts,  E.  &  P.  Master  Sales  Aretu,  etc. 

The  1947  MARKET  GUIDE  will  be  published  in  a  limited 
edition.  Many  copies  have  already  been  reserved.  Better  act 
fast  for  your  copy  of  this  popular  “Book  of  the  Year.” 

Sand  yaur  order  with  chock  for  $3.00  today  . . . 


Nstienal  Incom*  for  1945 — Special  article  by 
Charles  F.  Schwarts,  National  Income  Div., 
Office  of  Business  Economics,  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Commerce. 

County  and  Kay  Marlat  Statistics — Population, 
Occupied  Homes,  Retail  Sales,  etc. 

U.  S.  Daily  Newspaper  Cities  —  Arranged 
in  order  of  sixe.  1940  population.  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  etc. 

U.  S.  Metropolitan  Districts  —  Uniform  statis¬ 
tical  tabulations  for  the  140  U.  S.  Metro¬ 
politan  Districts. 

1944  Retail  Sales  Trends — Tables  compiled  by 
Editor  &  Publishis  from  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  reports  of  January  1  to  June  30,  1946. 

Maps  —of  48  States,  Alaska,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Dominion  of  Canada. 

AND— data  on  Population,  PnUic  Services, 
Wage  Earners,  Colleges  and  Universities,  De¬ 
partment  Stores  and  Retail  Outlets,  Retail 
Sales,  etc.,  eto. 
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Vancouver  Sun 
Runs  Cafeteria 
Despite  Loss 

By  Floraae*  MUlsapti 

PoRi«Ain>,  Ore. — ^'*Shoeinaker, 
(U^  to  your  last”  is  a  pretty 
good  old  adage,  but  in  this  day 
and  age  newspapers  have  had  to 
get  into  a  lot  of  other  business 
baaidas  that  of  publishing. 

The  postwar  building  boom  is 
moving  a  greot  many  news- 
papas  out  of  the  center  of 
downtown  activity  to  locations 
where  there  is  ample  parking 
space  and  an  absence  of  close 
oal^bors. 

In  many  instances  it  also 
means  the  absence  of  adequate 
restaurantsL 

Those  publishers  are  faced 
wMh  the  necessity  of  deciding 
whether  to  rent  out  space  in 
their  big  new  buildings  to  ex¬ 
perienced  restaurant  men  or  go 
into  the  restaurant  business 
thonselves. 

Bunning  t  Months 

The  Voneoueer  (B.  C.)  Sun, 
has  tried  both  ways.  Now,  after 
six  months  of  running  its  own 
cafeteria,  K  has  decided  to  stay 
in  the  restaurant  business  for  a 
while,  at  least. 

The  Sun  is  even  willing  to 
lose  money  on  its  cafeteria  in 
order  that  its  employes  may  be 
amll  fed  and  at  prices  tlut  run 
up  to  40%  less  than  other  Van¬ 
couver  restaurants  charge.  A1 
McGibbon,  cafeteria  manager, 
said  the  nearest  the  Sun  has 
come  to  breaking  even  on  its 
restaurant  since  it  opened  last 
May  was  a  loss  of  a  little  over 
$100  in  one  month.  A  recent 
shift  of  so-called  middle-priced 
meals  into  the  lower-priced 
brackets— 3Sc  dinners  cut  to  SOe, 
for  instance — ^will  mean  an  in¬ 
creased  net  loss  for  the 
company,  McGibbon  said.  At 
current  prices,  this  loss  may  run 
eventuaUy  to  as  much  as  $900 
or  $600  a  month,  he  said. 


The  Sun’s  clean,  tiieery  cafe¬ 
teria  on  the  ninth  floor  of  the 
Sun  building,  is  run  by  a  staff 
of  seven  and  the  manager.  It 
provides  breakfast  and  lunch 
and  occasionally  dinner,  as  well 
as  erunq>ets  and  tea,  for  most 
of  the  600  employes  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Small,  medium  or  large 
helpings  are  served  (for  the 
same  price)  at  the  request  of 
the  diner,  thus  eliminating  waste 
and  yet  catering  to  the  various 
sized  appetites. 

A  sign  over  the  steam-table 
asks  the  customer  to  state  which 
vegetable  or  other  food  dioice 
he  prefers.  This,  McGibbon 
says,  eliminates  "bottlenecks  on 
the  amembly  line”  and  the  girls 
service  do  not  have  to  inquire 
which  to  dish  up. 

The  say,  before  the  sign  was 
put  up,  one  of  the  steam-table 
girls  was  having  trouble  sleeping 
at  nights,  awakening  continually 
to  find  herself  murmuring. 
“Which?  Which?  Which? 
Which?”  She  is  able  to  slumber 
peacefully  the  night  through 
now. 


De-Inked  Pulp 
Firm  Expands 
In  Buffalo 

BufTALo,  N.  Y.— The  Oxford 
Process  Inc.  has  purchased  the 
four-story  building  at  68  Main 
St  and  has  leased  the  property 
to  an  affiliate,  the  American  In¬ 
dustrial  Company,  which  is  es¬ 
tablishing  offices  and  labora¬ 
tories  there  to  promote  newer 
methods  of  making  paper  and  to 
design  and  sell  paper-making 
mawlnery. 

The  business  of  the  American 
Industrial  Company  is  centered 
in  development  and  am>lication 
of  the  Staling  process  for  mak¬ 
ing  newsprint  from  de-inked 
newq;)m>eis.  Its  president  F.  B. 
Oldham,  has  been  identified  for 
many  years  with  the  pulp  and 
papa  making  business  in  New 
England. 

Mr.  Oldham  said  that  within 
a  few  months  paper  plants  will 
be  in  operation  at  undisclosed 


points,  where  newsprint  will  be 
made  from  de-inked  old  news¬ 
papers,  and  that  laboratoria  sriU 
be  in  operation  here  in  the  naa 
future  to  make  newsprint  pulp 
by  what  Mr.  Oldham  describes 
as  a  “chemical-mechanical  pro¬ 
cess.” 

The  company,  which  doM  a 
business  as  pulp  and  papa  mill 
consultants,  plans  to  set  up 
papa-making  plants  on  a 
royalty  basis,  said  Mr.  Oldham, 
who  hu  been  consulted  recently 
by  a  numba  of  newq>apers 
needing  a  greater  supply  of 
newsprint,  as  well  as  by  otha 
publiAers  and  a  nuntoa  of 
manufacturers. 

B 

Continues  Sofl  Program 

OssAHA,  Neb. — The  Omaha 
World-Herald  will  continue  ito 
soil  conservation  program  into 
1947.  That  will  Ite  the  third 
year  for  the  giant  soil  saving 
program  in  Nebraska  and  West¬ 
ern  Nebraska.  The  newspiq^ 
annually  awards  winners  In 
eight  soil  conservation  districts 
$800. _ 
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HOI  5  unit  press,  AC.  60  cycle  drive, 
reel  fed,  basic  stereo  equipment 
eOU  96  pg  D.C  230  V.  drive,  reel  fed, 
no  stereo.  Two  colors  and  black.  Com¬ 
parable  to  new  mechanically.  Cut-off 
Bti".  DeUveiy  May  a  June  1947. 
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Newspaper 
Poll  Leaders 
Attend  Clinic 

Princcton,  N.  J.  —  The  Gallup 
Poll  has  Just  completed  a  four- 
day  series  of  meetings  in  the 
Nassau  Tavern  here  on  how  to 
run  a  local  poll. 

In  attendance  at  the  clinic 
were  about  2S  representatives 
sent  from  newspapers  who  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  Gallup  national 
news  service.  A  total  of  about 
125  newspaners  underwrite  the 
Gallup  Poll’s  work.  The  news¬ 
papers  attending  were  limited 
to  those  indicating  an  interest 
in  the  local  polling  operation. 

The  meeting  last  week  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  ever  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Gallup  Poll.  It 
arose  out  of  response  to  an  offer 
to  train  people  for  local  poll 
work  made  bv  Dr.  Gallup  in  an 
interview  with  Eorroa  It  PuB- 
usRCR  several  months  ago. 

The  Gallup  organization 
trained  the  people  at  the  clinic 
on  Just  how  to  go  about  setting 
up  a  local  poll  for  their  own 
newsnapers,  either  on  a  com¬ 
munity  or  state-wide  basis.  As¬ 
sisting  in  the  training  program 
were  the  directors  and  arastants 
o(  the  five  local  polling  organ¬ 
izations  already  being  run  con¬ 
tinuously. 

The  present  local  polls  are  be¬ 
ing  run  by  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  the  Dee  Moines  Reg- 
ieter  &  Tribune,  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  Tribune,  the  Wesh- 
inpton  Post,  and  22  newspapers 
in  Texas  which  underwrite  a 
state-wide  poll  conducted  by  Joe 
Belden. 

Those  aiding  in  the  training 
program  included:  Henry  J. 
Kroeger  and  Dr.  Norman  Meier, 
of  the  Iowa  Poll;  Lloyd  Borg 
and  Professor  Ralph  O.  Naf- 
ziger,  of  the  Minnesota  Poll; 
Paul  Trescott  and  A1  Westiioff, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  Poll;  Mrs.  Jane  Alben 
Shepherd,  of  the  Wadiington 
Post  PoU;  and  Joe  Belden,  of 
the  Texas  Poll. 

The  entire  executive  staff  of 
the  Gallup  organization  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  daily  sessions.  Also 
participating  were  Dr.  Hadley 
Cantril,  of  the  Office  of  Public 
Opinion  Research,  Princeton 
University,  Professor  Leo 
Crespi,  .Department  of  Psy¬ 


chology,  Princeton  University, 
and  Samuel  Wilks,  of  the 
Mathematics  Department. 

Those  who  attended  were: 
Robert  Ahem.  Market  Anelm*. 
Boiton  Globe:  Jake  A  bert.  ^omotlon 
Meaaser.  Detroit  Move;  Welter  T. 
BUka,  PromoUon  Maneier.  Wioetoo- 
Salem  Journal  A  Sentinel:  Leonjra 
XarL  PoUUeal  editor.  Wlnotpae  XM- 
buue;  Frank  Euoanka.  Aieiatant 
Treaaorer.  Atlanta  Conatitutlon;  L.  J. 
Fana.  Cltr  Editor.  Pltttborr  Preee: 
J  W  Galllvnn  Aaaielant  to  Pnhlleher. 
Ban  Lake  Cltr  Trlbono-Tileetent: 
aarence  H'.rdln».  Public  Relatione 
Director.  South  Bend  Tribune;  C.  0. 
Hemenwar.  Editor.  Hartford  T^: 
Clinffui  Jackson.  Political  Edlt<^ 
Tonnestown  Vindicator:  T.  Do^d 
John.  Assistant  News  Editor.  A^n 
Beacon  Journal:  Homer  Kempfer. 
Buffalo  IJrrninir  News:  Jack  Lykhart. 
Aaslstaot  EzeeatlTO  Editor.  Sortnpn* 
Howard  Newspapers:  Ale*  Louis.  Mw* 
arer.  TWias  Poll:  O.  N.  Malmq^t. 
Polttieal  Editor.  Salt  Lake  City  Tri¬ 
bune  A  Telesrram:  Oeorre  W.  parson. 
Research  Enterprises.  Inc..  Denrer; 
Ernest  W.  Peterson,  Automobile  Editor. 
Oreiron  Journal:  Marfuerlte  Shepard. 
Reporter.  Bepresentatire  ot  the  Pub¬ 
lisher.  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat: 
'Aomae  Sorenson.  Assistant  Tele- 
rnipbie  Editor.  Nebraska  State  Jour¬ 
nal:  Eraderick  West.  Denser  Post. 


VULCAN 

PRESS  BLANKETS 

kdp  tivr  nefwspsper  priotinf  mere 
•ni^  and  sperUt . .  •  ffsster  dsf* 
ity.  VULCAN  blsakcts  sflord  pm- 
dsioa  of  thickness  .  •  •  proper 
dcfree  of  resilience  •  •  •  freedom 
from  bolsterinff  and  ihostiaf. 

Thsj're  better  than  tnr  todsyl 

VULCAN  PROOFINO  CO. 

Fkst  An*,  and  Flftr-Eltli*  St. 

BnMUira  N.  V. 


ChL  Tribune 
Issues  Biggest 
Sunday  E^tion 

Chkago  —  The  CMcogo  Sun- 
dov  Tribune  Dee.  I  published 
the  largest  edition  every  printed 
in  the  newspapers’  99  year  his¬ 
tory,  a  minimum  of  2M  pages 
in  out-of-cify  editions  a^  a 
maximum  of  276  pages  in  city 
editlona. 

The  huge  Sunday  paper  fol¬ 
lowed  on  the  heels  of  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  84-page  Thanksgiving  day 
editions  and  required  qieelal 
production,  printing  and  distri¬ 
bution  schedules. 

The  main  news  section  of  the 
Sunday  Tribune  contained  80 
pages,  or  640  columns.  Follow¬ 
ing  it  in  size  was  the  64-page 
Magazine  of  Books’  Christmas 
edition.  Next  in  size  was  the 
32-page  tabloid  Graphic  section. 
The  metropolitan  sections,  which 
are  devoted  to  local  and  sub¬ 


urban  news  in  each  of  five  aee- 
tions  ot  the  dty  and  adjacent 
suburbs,  varied  from  20  to  28 
PUM. 

There  was  a  16-page  adver- 
tiaing  rotogravure  section  spon¬ 
sored  by  Goldblatt’s,  regular  16- 
page  rotogravure  picture  sec¬ 
tion,  16-page  society  and  home¬ 
maker  section,  12-page  section 
devoted  to  musie  and  drama 
news,  apd  the  12-page  comic 
section. 

IJOO  Ad  Col— BB 

Display  and  claasUled  ad— - 
tising  in  moot  editions  totaled  in 
excess  of  lAOO  columns,  in¬ 
cluding  the  16  page  roto  eeetien 
purchased  by  one  retail  firm. 

The  234  page  papgr  of  two 
wedu  ago  was  the  largest 
previous  edition  ainee  the  de¬ 
pression.  In  past  yeara,  the 
laigest  Tribune  editions  durteg 
the  early  Christmas  season  were 
149  pages  in  1940;  174  pwea  in 
1941;  178  pages  in  19^  172 
pages  in  1943;  160  pages  in  1944 
and  180  pages  tat  18tf. 


EVER  MEET 
A 

SiSWPiHU^H 


Sesquipedalians  are  stuffy  people 
who  use  “two  dcdlar”  words  and  in- 
vdved,  technical  phrases  that  no 
one  understands.  And  judging  by  a 
recent  survey  we  made,  the  public 
doesn’t  like  them  any  more  than  we 
do  . . .  especially  when  they  meet 
them  throu^  letters  firom  life 
insurance  ompanies! 

So  we  decided  to  do  our  best  to 
see  that-  our  representatives  and 
employees  throughout  the  country 
send  out  letters  that  are  always 
frietxUy— not  officious;  considerate 
—  not  demanding;  sincere  —  not 
stereotyped;  and  above  all  .  .  . 
easily  understood! 

We  called  in  letter-writing  con¬ 
sultants  to  study  the  thousands  of 


letters  in  our  files.  They  analyzed 
our  needs  and  then  prepared  hun¬ 
dreds  of  helpful  “guide”  letter*. 
These  sample  letters  are  now  con¬ 
tained  in  a  Correspondence  Man¬ 
ual  which  explains  how  to  write 
dear,  understandable  letters  about 
life  insurance. 

This  manual  is  the  “Bible”  fin- 
good  letter-writing  in  every  de¬ 
partment  and  agency  ofifice.  We 
hope  it  will  do  more  than  save  time 
and  typewriter  ribbon.  For  it  repre¬ 
sents  another  of  our  constant  effents 
to  give  Mutual  Life  pdicyholders 
increasingly  promi>t  and  cordial 
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Enterprise,  Inc. 
To  Spend  Two 
Million  in  '47 

InterprUe  Productions,  Inc., 
new  fllm  company  headed  by 
^Tid  Loew  and  Charles  Enfeld, 
has  appointed  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.,  as  ita  advertising  agency 
and  has  announced  an  estimated 
ezoend'ture  ct  $2,000,000  for 
paid  advertising  on  its  first  six 
releases  during  the  coming  year. 
The  pictures  wilt  ail  be  “A” 

e'ctures,  it  is  explained,  featur- 
g  top  Enterprise  stars.  “Ram¬ 
rod"  ^It  appear  in  about  two 
and  a  half  months  and  will  be 
the  first  picture  which  McCann- 
Erickson  wilt  handle.  The  sec¬ 
ond  release  will  be  Eric  Maria 
Remarque's  “Arch  of  Triumph.” 
This  production  will  receive 
special  advertising  emphasis,  it 
Is  stated. 

Enterprise  reports  that  the  se¬ 
lection  of  McCann-Erickson  fol¬ 
lows  “what  has  been  the  most 
extensive  search  for  an  agency 
in  the  history  of  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  industry.”  and  that  it 
marks  the  first  time  a  motion 
picture  company  openly  invited 
the  services  of  national  advertis- 
ln;f  agencies  and  requested 
s<enev  pre.ientations. 

McCann-Erickson,  which  has 
no  other  motion  picture  account 
on  its  books  (excepting  export 
^vertising  for  Columbia  Pic¬ 
tures).  will  direct  the  account 
from  its  Los  Angeles  office. 

Marlon  Harper,  vlcepresldent, 
hM  flown  out  from  New  York  to 
apist  In  the  planning.  Burt 
Cochran,  vlcepr^dent  in  charge 
of  the  agenev's  Southern  Cmi- 
fOmia  operations,  will  coordi¬ 
nate  the  advertising  activities. 

■ 

4-Color  Page  Run 
On  Can  Owners 

Ae  first  full-page,  four-color 
advertisement  on  can  openers 
^er  published  appeared  Sun¬ 
day,  Nov.  24,  in  the  color 
gravure  section  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  under  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  Famous-Barr  Co., 
department  store.  It  featured 
me  famous  Dazey  family  of 
Utohen  helps.  Famous  -  Barr 
followed  up  on  the  promotion 
V  placing  a  large  display  in  a 
^®t  spot  on  the  main  floor. 

Existing  stock  of  Dazey  prod¬ 
ucts  was  practically  exhausted 
afto  two  days  and  clerks  were 
taking  orders  on  the  floor  for 
delayed  delivery.  Orders  were 
received  from  points  up  to  300 
miles  distant 

The  ad  was  prepared  by  the 
Dazey  Corp.  and  its  agency 
working  in  cooperation  with  the 
store. 

■ 

Named  By  Papers 

West  -  Holliday  Company  has 
been  appointed  national  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  of  the 
Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun,  San 
Luis  Obispo  (Calif.)  Telegram- 
Tribune,  and  Tulare  (Calif.) 
Times  A  Advance  Register,  ac¬ 
cording  to  announcement  by  R. 
8.  Nicholson,  Pacific  Coast  man¬ 
ager.  This  company  represents 
11  of  Oregon’s  daily  newspapers. 


Among  Advertiging  Folk 

S'v  tVra'dora  Ncunad 
FOOTE,  CONE  A  BELDING  has 
announced  an  expansion  of  its 
management  with  the  election 
of  six  new  directors  to  its  board. 
The  new  members  are;  William 
E.  Bxbchtold,  vicepresident  and 


chairman  of  the  plans  board. 
New  York:  Colonel  Harpy  A. 
Berk,  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
the  international  division;  J. 
Hucai  E.  Davis,  vicepresident 
and  manager  of  the  Chicago  of¬ 
fice;  William  J.  Pringle,  vice- 

£  resident  and  manager  of  the 
os  Angeles  office:  H.  K.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  ideepresident  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Francisco  office, 
and  William  R.  Sachse,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Emerson  Foote,  FArarAX  M. 
Cone  and  Don  Belding  have 
previously  been  the  agency's 
sole  directo'rs. 

RRno'a  Gouan  Resigns 
GEORGE  F.  GOUGE,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstlne  A  Osborn,  New 
York,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  res- 
ignation,  effec¬ 
tive  Dec.  1,  hav¬ 
ing  recently 
comp  leted  & 
years  in  the 
agency  business. 

Although  be  has 
not  yet  decided 
on  future  plans 
he  says  he  plans 
to  spend  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his 
business  career  Gouge 
“in  some  less 
strenuous  field  of  activity.” 
Gouge  Joined  the  former  Barton, 
Durstine  A  Osborn  agency  in 
1921,  was  active  in  the  merger 
of  the  company  with  George 
Batten  Co.  in  1928  and  has  oc- 
cunied  a  key  position  in  BBDO 
activities  ever  since. 

H  New  Spots 

HORACE  G.  CLEVELAND  has 
been  elected  a  vicepresident 
of  J.  M.  Mathes,  New  York. 
With  the  company  since  1937, 
he  will  be  in  charge  of  accounts 
in  the  textile,  home  furnishings 
and  apparel  fields. 

Robert  Cole,  account  execu¬ 
tive  in  the  Detroit  office  of 
Grant  Advertising,  has  been 
promoted  to  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  in  charge  of 
the  firm's  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Sao  Paulo  offices.  He  will  take 
up  bis  new  duties  Dec.  15. 

Constance  Boland,  formerly 
of  Lennen  A  Mitchell,  New  York, 
has  joined  Morse  International, 


as  group  copy  chief,  cosmetic 
division. 

John  La  Farce  recently  joined 
the  copy  staff  of  Buchanan  A 
Co.,  New  York. 

Malcolm  C.  MacDonald,  for¬ 
merly  account  executive,  Paris 
A  Peart,  New  York,  and  T.  A. 
Newhoff,  Baltimore,  has  joined 
S.  R.  Leon  Advertising,  New 
York,  in  a  similar  caiwclty. 

Joe  Howell,  former  director 
of  sales  and  public  relations  for 
Globe  Aircraft  Corp.,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Rogers  A  Smith,  Dallas,  in 
the  newly  created  position  of 
sales  promotion  consultant. 
Robert  Peterson,  formerly  with 
N.  W.  Ayer  A  Son,  Philadelphia, 
joins  the  staff  also  as  production 
head,  and  Richard  Worthington, 
former  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times- 
Herald  reporter,  is  a  new  copy¬ 
writer. 

CurroRD  Maitland  Sage,  for¬ 
mer  public  relations  director. 
Grant  Advertising,  Dallas,  Tex., 
has  been  appointed  Southwest 
field  representative  of  Kenyon 
A  Eckhardt,  New  York,  on  the 
American  Fat  Salvage  Commit¬ 
tee  account. 

Milton  Mark,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Air  Force, 
has  jo’ned  Blaker  Advertising, 
New  York,  in  the  art  depart¬ 
ment.  While  in  Bikini,  Mark 
did  a  series  of  water  color  illus¬ 
trations  for  Joint  Task  Force 
One  which  are  now  on  exhib¬ 
ition  at  the  Cleveland  Air  Show. 

Helen  Bridge  Underhill  has 
been  named  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  of  Young  A  Rubicam,  New 
York.  For  the  past  four  years 
she  has  been  account  executive 
at  St.  Georges  A  Keyes,  New 
York,  planning  and  styling  na¬ 
tional  fashion  advertising 
for  Bonwlt  Teller  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Clarke  R.  Brown,  former  ra¬ 
dio  director  and  account  execu¬ 
tive  of  Lake  -  Spiro  •  Shurman, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  becomes  ac¬ 
count  and  radio  executive  of  the 
Olian  Advertising  Co.,  St  Louis 
office.  Brown  will  head  the 
agency's  new  radio  service  di¬ 
vision  which  will  provide  spe¬ 
cialized  market  by  market 
studies  for  the  agency’s  radio 
accounts. 

Avis  Philbrook  has  joined  the 
Hollywood  office  of  W.  Earl 
Bothwell  as  assistant  to  Nathan 
A.  Tufts,  branch  manager.  She 
was  previously  associated  with 
the  Caples  Co. 

Agency  Notes 

ELLIOTT  H.  HALL,  JR.,  former 

business  manager  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News,  and  Sidney 
L.  Lowe,  former  head  of  an  ad¬ 
vertising  and  commercial  art 
business  in  Greenville,  S.  C., 
have  formed  Lowe  A  Hall,  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Greenville  and  Clin¬ 
ton,  S.  C. 

The  New  York  office  of 
Brisacher,  Van  Norden  A  Stait, 
Inc.,  now  occupies  its  own  build¬ 
ing  at  140  East  39th  Street 

Leo  P.  Bott,  Jr.,  former  copy 
chief  and  account  executive  of 
Holder  Morrow  Collier,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  opened  his  own 
agency,  Leo  P.  Bott  Jr.,  Adver¬ 
tising,  64  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  that 


city-  Ibe  agency  will  servlqs 
both  advertisers  and  advertisii^ 
agencies,  handling  special  as- 
siipiments,  it  is  announced. 

Addison  Vars  Co.,  Buffalo, 
announces  the  change  of  firm 
name  to  Cossstock,  Duma  A 
Co.,  under  the  direction  of  its 
present  partners:  Henry  W, 
Cozistocl  H.  Earl  Close,  Ken¬ 
neth  S.  DurvEs  and  Frank  J. 
Hess. 

Ruthraust  a  Ryan,  New  York, 
has  offered  its  employes  flu  im¬ 
munization  inoculations  as  a 
part  of  its  health  program.  To 
date,  216  members  have  re¬ 
ceive  the  shots. 

Company  Changes 

CHARLES  ALLISON  MONROE 

has  been  appointed  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Liebmann  Brew¬ 
eries,  Inc.,  New  York,  brewer 
of  Rbeingold  Extra  Dry  beer. 
Monroe  for  many  years  was  with 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  as 
an  account  representative.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  he  served  as  a 
lieutenant  commander  in  the 
Navy. 

Harley  Noyes,  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  the  Community  Division, 
Oneida.  Ltd., 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 
silverware 
m  a  nufacturers, 
will  become  di¬ 
rector  of  adver¬ 
tising  of  the 
parent  company 
covering  all  di¬ 
visions  of  On¬ 
eida,  Ltd.,  Jan. 

1.  E  D  w  A  R  d  B. 

Bedford,  former 
coordinator  of 
advertising,  be-  Noyes 
comes  assistant 
to  the  director  of  advertiring. 

Theodore  Rosenak  has  been 
appointed  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  merchandising  of  the 
Jos.  Schlltz  Brewing  Co.  of  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Rosenak  has  headed 
the  merchandising  land  sales 
■promotion  activities  at  Schlltz 
rince  coming  to  the  company  10 
years  ago.  He  succeeds  Edwin 
B.  Self,  who  has  joined  Make- 
lim.  Associates,  advertising. 
Hollywood  office,  as  vloepreu- 
dent  and  chairman  of  the 
planning  board. 

Wesley  Bailey,  former  as¬ 
sistant  to  Henry  R  Luce,  Time, 
Inc.,  has  become  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  Boca  Raton 
Club,  the  Roney-Plaza  and 
other  class  hotels  in  a  new  chain 
now  being  formed. 

Kathryn  Rowell,  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Budget  floor  of  Marshall  Field 
A  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager. 
She  succeeds  Margaret  Egan, 
who  has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  assistant  to  the  sales 
promotion  manager. 

Sidney  H.  Dunken,  for  the 
last  18  years  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Magnolia  Petroleum  Co., 
Socony-Vacuum  subsidiary,  is 
retiring  Dec.  1.  His  assist¬ 
ant,  R  M.  Carter,  will  succeed 
him. 

Cleve  W.  Carey,  ex-Army  of¬ 
ficer,  has  been  named  assistant 
retail  advertising  manager  for 
the  United  ■  Rexall  Drug  Co., 
Los  Angeles  headquarters. 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 

•n  aggressive  selUng  program. 
Sherman  k  Marquette,  Chicago, 
Is  the  agency. 

Onion  5!oua  Consdoua 
THE  HOUSE  OF  DEUCACIES, 
New  York  City,  is  setting  out 
to  make  American  families 
“onion  soup  conscious”  with  a 
heavy  campaign  on  Its  French 
Kettle  onion  soup.  In  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  over  the 
air  and  via  p(rint  of  sale  promo¬ 
tion  the  company  is  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  “the  new  surprise 
soup  with  the  new  surprise 
flavor."  The  newspapers  on 
schedule  are  those  in  major 
metropolitan  markets.  Emil  Mo¬ 
gul  Co.,  New  York,  is  in  charge. 

Deceni>i<tr  Specied 
A  SPECIAL  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  during  December  has 
been  released  by  the  Acacia 
Mutual  Lite  ImuiuNCE  Co., 
Washin^on,  D.  C.  The  program 
deals  with  the  success  of  certain 
low  cost  innovations  in  mutual 
life  insurance  which  have  saved 
Acacia  policyholders  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.  Ads  will  meas¬ 
ure  750  lines,  appear  in  57 

Sapers  in  54  cities.  Henry  J. 

laufman  &  Associates.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  is  the  agency. 

Correction 

IN  THIS  column  last  week  an 


die  thought  of  possibly  manag¬ 
ing  the  entire  .operation  next 
year.  The  move  would  involve 
one  of  the  largest  retail  adver-  I 
Using  budgets  in  the  country, 
estimated  at  over  $2,000,000 
a  year,  for  Liggett,  Owi,  Sontag, 
Renfro,  Lane  and  other  com¬ 
pany-owned  drug  stores.  .  .  . 
CsAMga  PaoDucra  Co.,  New 
York,  has  selected  Calkins  k 
Holden  as  the  agency,  as  of 
Jan.  1,  to  handle  adverUsing  of 
Joy  liixers  for  popovers,  muf¬ 
fins,  cakes,  etc.  Media  to  be 
used  are  newspapers,  magazines. 

.  .  .  Advertising  pUms  for  the 
Admiral  Chromb  Purnituiib  Co., 
New  York,  include  newspaper 
advertising  in  1947  to  promote 
the  line  lor  use  in  the  home. 
Agency  is  Moss  k  Arnold,  New 
York.  .  .  .  Rich  Laboratorirs, 
iMC.,  Lebanon,  Pa.  (Rlchar  Cap 
sules  lor  stomach  distress,  Rl^ 
Vaginal  Capsules)  will  conduct' 
shortly  a  test  campaign  in  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.,  using  newspapers, 
radio,  direct  maU  and  special 
promotion,  with  expansion  to 
other  markets  planned  for  the 
spring  of  1948.  Account  is  in 
the  hands  of  Raymond  E.  Nel¬ 
son,  New  York.  .  .  ,  Newspapers 
and  hobby  magazines  make  up 
the  schedule  lor  Quvas  Prop 
ucTS,  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  photpelectric  educa¬ 
tional  kits.  Agency  is  Shappe- 
Wilkes,  New  York. 

Aqency  Appointments 
THE  International  Division  of 
Younc  k  Rubicam,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  by  Packard 
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detergent  manufactured  by  the 
Nugal  Chemical  Co.,  gave  the 
agency  name  as  "Grand  Adver¬ 
tising,"  Dallas  Tex.  The  agency 
is  Grant  Advertising,  that  city. 

Doubles  Linage 
THE  CALIFORNIA -ARIZONA 
Desert  Grapefruit  Industry 
-will  break  a  new  campaign  Jan. 
3.  its  most  extensive  to  date. 
Ads  of  168  lines  will  run  in  38 
newspapers  in  26  cities  through¬ 
out  California,  Oregon  tmd 
Washington.  This  schedule  is 
nearly  double  the  size  of  the 
schedule  placed  in  1945,  the 
group's  first,  and  considerably 
larger  than  the  *46  schedule. 
Comparison  of  linage  totals 
lihows:  65,665  lines  used  in 
1945,  76,554  Unes  in  ’46  and 
130,704  planned  linage  for  ’47. 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  IjOs 
Angeles  office,  directs  the  ac¬ 
count. 

Family  Future  Plan 
A  NEW  savings  plan  called 
"The  Family-Future  Plan"  is 
toeing  promoted  by  toe  Dry  Dock 
^Savings  Institution,  New  York 
•City,  via  local  newspapers,  street 
•car  and  bus  car  cards  and  out- 
•door  bulletins.  The  plan  com¬ 
bines  a  savings  account,  low- 
■cost  savings  bank  life  insurance 
;and  toe  purchase  of  United 
'States  savings  bonds.  The  agency 
is  Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  New 
Tork. 

Campaign  Brieb 
UNITED  -  REXALL,  drug  and 
cigar  store  chain,  has  ap- 
;pointad  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
-A  Osborn,  Los  Angeles  office,  to 
undertake  a  survey  of  its  re- 
'tail  advertising  program  with 


to  handle  its  international  adver¬ 
tising,  as  of  Jan.  1.  Y  &  R  also 
handles  Packard  domestic  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  Los  Angeles  office  of 
Maxon,  Inc.,  has  been  named 
by:  Drayer-Hanson,  Inc.  (air- 
conditioning  and  refrigeration 
equipment);  ’Tyler  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.  (tools),  and  Bohemian 
Distributing  Co.  ’The  agency 
will  conduct  national  programs 
for  toe  first  two  and  will  direct 
toe  regional  advertising  of  Good- 
erham  k  Worts,  Ltd.,  distilled 
products,  for  Bohonian  Distrib¬ 
uting  Co. 

Kanr  Advertising,  Blooming- 
tqp.  Ill.,  will  direct  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  three  divisions  of 
H.  D.  Conkey  and  Co.,  Mendota, 
HI.  (Conco  Heating  Division, 
Industrial  Division  and  Field 
Draft  Control  Division.)  Sched¬ 
ules  will  include  newspapers. 


Scott 

Magazine  Reek 
with 

Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Governor 

bbcbI  bII  oUmf  papgr 
f—dt  ia  parformBBCB 

SmnJ  for  BooMof 

Walter  Scott  &Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


Here  are  tome  angles  direct  from  the 
tource  about  what  advertitert  and  agem 
det  think  of  newtpaper  promotion. 

Printers*  Ink  fa  cnrrently  presenting 
a  report  on  newspaper  promotion  based 
on  staff  interviews  with  leading  advertiacss 
and  agencies.  This  report,  entitled 
**Speaking  of  Newspapers,**  will  he 
of  interest  to  newspaper  pnblishcn  and 
advertising  and  promotion  men  in  its 
candid  recording  of  enstomas*  thonf^its 
about  newspapers  as  advertising  media. 


Yon  may  receive  a  copy  of  the  report, 
“Speaking  of  Newspapers,**  by  writing 
to  Printers*  Ink,  205  fast  42nd  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y  No  obligation. 

Printers’  Ink 


far  DscMRber  7,.l$44 
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StOfV  T013S  Men  Reading  Ads  More,  John  H.  Crider 

In  U.P.’s  World  PoU  ™  ' 


Tiu:  VERDICTS  at  the  Nuern¬ 
berg  war  crimlnala  trial  were 
Sie  biggeat  newa  stoir  of 
IMS,  a  world  aurvey  by  the 
United  Preaa  ahowed  this  week. 

It  waa  based  on  a  poll  of  edi¬ 
tors  In  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
South  Amer^  Australia  and 
Sie  United  States. 

In  this  country  the  leading 
Siree  among  the  10  biggest 
^ries  were  the  Republican  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  congn^onal  elec- 


dlcts.  No.  S:  and  removal  of  OPA 
oeotrols.  No.  3. 

Wotidaero  mow 
From  a  world  news  viewpoint 
jfce  rating  was  different  The 
Mrmational  survey  brought 
tfcese  results: 

1.  Nuernberg  verdicts.  2.  The 
sSom  bomb  tests  at  Bikini. 
3.  nie  Republican  congressional 
victory. 

News  stories  that  were  un- 
twniiiar  to  most  American 
aaaders  appeared  on  some  lists, 
te  the  Australian  list  for  in- 
^*oce.  No.  3  was  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  great  race  horse 
■emborough.  The  horse,  rated 
m  Australia  along  with  Phar 
Lv,  had  made  a  great  record 
before  he  broke  down.  In  one 
mce  he  carried  150  pounds  over 
adistahce  of  a  mile  and  a  hall 
TIm  choice!  of  editors  in  Tvious 
dKtioos  of  the  world: 

UNITED  STATES 

1.  O.O.P.  wln^  control  of  ConrroM. 

5.  Noembert  TonUcto. 

s.  OPA  deeootrolo. 

4.  Noreraber  Mft  cool  •trike  leodlns 
to  John  L.  l^wie  contempt  triel. 

6.  Atom  bomb  tetu  at  Bikini. 

6.  Cbnrchiira  Paitoo.  Mo.  apeech 
aiKl  inbeeqaent  Eaat-Weet  tpUt 
in  United  Nationc. 

7.  Ported  retirnation  of  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Wallace. 

8.  Hoffh  Baillle**  interview  with 
Jocef  Stalin. 

8.  Wiiiiem  Heirena  marder  caee. 

10.  National  railroad  atiike. 

EUROPE 

1.  Naemberr  Terdicu. 

t.  Hugh  Baillie'e  ioterriew  with 
Joeef  Stalin. 

3.  Bikini  bomb  tecta. 

4.  ^publican  confrecaional  yietory. 
«.  Pari*  peace  conference.  ^ 

0.  Secretary  of  Sute  Bymec’  apeecb 
at  StuUrart.  ontlialiir  U.  S. 
Policy  in  Germany. 

7.  DeOauUe'a  reaisnation  and  atiN 
eequent  Pren^  election*. 

8.  teriec  of  air  craahea.  climaxed 
^  the  reecoe  In  the  Swiaa  Alpa. 

0.  Oraany’a  Srat  poatwar  elecUon. 
10.  Problem  of  food  for  Europe. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

1.  Nnemberr  eerdicta. 

2.  ^publican  concreaalonal  victory. 

3.  Bikini  bomb  teata. 

*  fut  ***  ^  of  Savoy  in 

6.  Bolivian  revolution. 

6.  peace  conferenea. 

7.  Paleatlne  violence. 

8.  DeOaulle  raairnaUon  and  Prench 
election*. 

0.  Openlnf  of  United  Nation*.  ’ 
10.  Preaidential  elecUon  In  Arcen-  < 
Una.  ^ 

AUSTRALIA 

1.  Noemberx  jrardicta.  i 

8.  Bikini  bomb  teata.  ^ 

3.  Bemboroorb**  braakdown.  i 

4.  Palaatlne  violence.  i 

5.  Heath  marder  trial  In  Enxland.  ’ 

6.  Toauki  **HeU  Aip."  1 

7.  Republican  ooorreaaional  victory.  ( 


l~  8.  Indian  aalf  rovemment. 

A  8.  Canadian  apy  rtec. 

M  10.  Huxb  Baltlia’a  interview  with 

*  Joeef  Stalin, 

e 

JAPAN 

[.  1.  Bikini  bomb  teata. 

I  2.  Nuembers  verdict#. 

3.  Bepabllcan  conrreaaional  victory. 
1  4.  Cbnrchiira  Pulton.  Mo.  apeecb. 

6.  Opening  of  United  NaUona. 

9  e.  Japan*!  new  oonaUtuUon. 

A  7.  U.  S.  coal  strike. 

8.  India’s  interim  government. 

0.  Ruaaian  army  qnita  Iran. 

10.  Hugh  Baillle’a  interview  with 

Joeef  Stalin. 

^  PHnjppimt  mANiw 

1.  Nuembers  verdict.. 

2.  Philippine  Independeooe. 

3.  Republican  conareHlonel  vletoiT. 

(  4.  Strlkee  In  D.  S. 

i  5.  Bikini  bomb  leeta. 

t  0.  Execution  nf  Yemeehlte  end 
Homme. 

7.  United  NeUone  meetlnge. 

8.  Husb  Baillie'e  Interview  with 

Joeef  Stelln. 

1  9.  Paria  peace  conference. 

10.  Tmman-Wellace  contiwvenj. 

'  Besides  its  lists  of  general 
news  stories,  U.  P.  announced  a 
I  rating  of  sports  stories  in  the 
U.  S.  this  year.  Selections  were 
'  based  on  votes  of  U.  P.  sports 
I  editors  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
,  try.  The  results: 

1  Sports  Uat  Also 

1. — ^The  world  aeries  in  which 
the  underdog  Cardinals  defeated 
the  Red  Sox  in  seven  games. 

'  2. — ^Hie  Mexican  league  which 

lured  nearly  two  dozen  U.  S. 
major  and  minor  league  stars 
south  of  the  border  and  stirred 
up  the  resentment  of  organized 
baseball  in  this  country. 

3. — ^Assault's  ‘Hriple  crown” 
victory  and  becoming  the  great¬ 
est  single  season  money  winner 
in  turf  history. 

A — ^The  Louis-Conn  fight, 
which  developed  into  the  post 
war  sports  world's  finit  big  flop. 

5.  — ^The  Rose  Bowl  pact  be¬ 
tween  the  Paclflc  Coast  and 
Western  conferences. 

6.  — Robert  T.  Murphy's  at¬ 
tempt  to  organize  baseball  play¬ 
ers  into  the  American  baseball 
guild  imd  the  resultant  conces¬ 
sions  which  players  received 
when  the  club  owners  got 
together  to  defeat  the  organizing 
attempts. 

Anny-ND.  Mokes  List 

7.  — The  Army-Notre  Dame 
football  game,  which  was  billed 
as  the  “gridiron  battle  of  the 
century"  and  received  more 
ballyhoo  than  any  other  footb^ 
contest  in  years. 

8.  — The  victory  of  Purple- 
heart  hero  Lloyd  Mangrum  in 
the  National  Open  after  a  play¬ 
off  with  Byron  Nelson  and  Vic 
Ghezzi. 

8. — Robinson  making  good  , 
with  Montreal,  winning  the  In¬ 
ternational  League  batting 
championship  and  a  1947  tryout  j 
with  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers. 

10. — ^The  pennant  playoff,  the  j 
first  in  major  league  history,  in 
which  the  Cardinals  defeated  i 
the  Dodgers  two  straight  in  a  t 
best  two  out  of  three  series  af-  ( 
ter  the  clubs  had  tied  at  the  end  i 
of  the  regulation  season's  play,  g 


discussion  topics  —  left-versus 
righthand  pages  —  is  nothing 
h  more  than  a  fetish,  the  summary 
figures  indicate;  the  difference 
is  so  small  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  It  doesn't  exist. 

In  the  case  of  pages  with  gen- 
'■  eral  news  and  advertising,  di¬ 
vided  about  equally  between  left 
and  right,  median  readership 
for  men  was:  left  68%,  right 
63%;  for  women,  left  77%,  right 
.  74%.  For  all  pages  in  the  study, 
the  median  figures  ue:  men. 
left  64%.  right  61%;  women, 
left  74%,  right  71%. 

Advertising  readership  differ¬ 
ences  are  most  readily  apparent 
'  In  the  occupational  breakdown. 

The  summary  divides  the  45,- 
i  000  men  and  women  inter¬ 
viewed  in  the  100  studies  into 
,  these  four  groups:  A,  business 
and  professional  B,  sMaried;  C, 
skilled;  D,  unskilled. 

Low-income  Groups  Atiraelsd 
I  Among  the  men,  the  reader- 
I  ship  percentages  for  Oie  A  to 
!  D  groups,  respectively,  were  as 
1  follows;  an  advertising  except 
I  classlfled— 71,  77,  80,  80;  Class!- 
-  fled— 27.  33.  38.  40;  nationa]— 
46,  50,  54,  54;  local— 63,  69,  73, 
73;  department  store-^O,  34,  87, 
37;  aannaement— 84.  37, 44,  48. 

I  Figupea  for  wamen  to  the 
I  same  order  were;  all  except 
classified— 92,  04.  95,  94;  classl- 
1  fled— 83,  37,  44,  48;  national— 51, 
54.  60,  63;  local— 80,  92.  93,  93; 
department  store — 77,  80,  8L,  80; 

:  amusement  —  50,  57,  50,  50. 
(Housewives  are  classified  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  occupation  of  -Rie 
breadwinner  of  the  family.) 

Ci^  size  has  little  apparent 
influmice  on  readership  of  ad¬ 
verting,  with  the  exception  of 
classified  columns,  where  per¬ 
centages  rise  steeply  as  popula¬ 
tion  drops.  Here  the  m^ian 
summary  figures  are:  men — 
under  100,000,  44%;  100.000  to 
250,000.  33%;  250,000  to  500,000, 
30%.  For  women,  in  the  same 
population  order:  52,  42,  and 
34%. 

In  an  analysis  of  page-by-paje 
readership,  the  ARF's  summary 
makes  special  note  ot  the  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  an  advert!^ 
ment  becomes  ttie  power  of 
attraction  for  an  individual 
page,  instances  in  which  an  ad 
or  ads  get  the  highest  item- 
readership. 

The  Foundation  makes  no 
attempt  to  gauge  copy  and  lay¬ 
out  features  in  Its  listing  of  top 
national  and  local  ads.  It  notes 
only  the  product  categories, 
sizes  of  ads,  and  the  pages  on  i 
which  they  appeared.  , 

The  Summary  contains,  in  ad-  ] 
dition  to  the  100-study  analysis,  , 
separate  stories  on  the  six-day  ] 
rtudy  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Times-  i 
Record,  and  on  studies  of  the  < 
Sunday  issues  of  the  Milwaukee  c 
Journal  and  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Ob-  i 
server-Dispatch.  I 

■  newspapers  examined  t 

since  1939  represent  a  combined  1 
daily  circujatlon  of  almost  8.000,-  S 
OOOi  with  a  range  from  8,570  to  li 
264,287.  To  date,  the  con^uing  e 
study  has  cost  about  $350,000.  n 


Boston  —  John  H.  Crider, 
Washi^on  bureau  staff.  New 
York  nmet,  became  editor-in- 
chief  ot  the  Boston  Herald  oa 
Dec.  1,  according  to  an  un- 
nouncement  by  Robert  B. 
Choate,  publisher.  Frank  W. 


•  Buxton,  editor  of  the  Hmtd 
since  1929,  retired  the  same  day. 

Crider,  41  next  February, 
.  went  to  Harvard  in  1940-1941  as 
-  the  first  Nieman  Fellow  from 
,  the  New  York  Times.  He  was 
,  with  that  newspaper  since  1828, 
with  the  exception  of  about  a 
I  year,  when  he  was  Washington 
economic  eorraspondent  far 
'  Time  magaetne. 

'  In  addition  to  his  work  with 
,  the  Times,  Crider  has  written 
I  for  numy  of  Rie  nation's  toadiag 
.  magazines  and  during  the  past 
few  years  contribute  to  the 
editorial  pages  of  the  Boston 
Herald.  He  is  author  of  “The 
Bureaucrat,”  a  book  published 
in  1944  by  Lippincott.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Press 
Club. 

Hr.  Buxton,  who  will  be  79 
next  year,  has  been  with  2be 
Herald  since  1904,  having  :bMn 
;  its  Sunday  eitor  and  mana^ng 
editor  bcffore  becoming  editor 
in  1929.  He  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1924,  awarde  for  the 
best  editorial  appearing  In  any 
American  newspaper  during  the 
previous  year.  The  editorial,  en¬ 
titled  “Who  Made  CooUdgeT* 
won  him  the  award, 

■ 

Newspaper  Is  Mads 
Lewis  Trial  Evidence 

Washington  —  A  newspaper 
was  admitted  in  evidence  and 
a  newsreel  was  rejected  Dec.  2, 
by  Judge  T.  Alan  C^ldsborough 
in  the  District  Court  contempt 
trial  of  John  L.  Lewis  and  the 
membership  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers. 

The  newspaper — a  copy  of  the 
New  York  Times  ot  Nov.  18 — 
contained  a  story  quoting  Lewis 
as  saying  the  miners’  contract 
had  been  terminated.  FBI  Ai^nt 
Joseph  A.  Genau  testified  UMW 
headquarters  said  it  was  based 
on  a  press  release  from  that 
oflSce.  The  newsreel  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  Alfred  Oeth  of  Para¬ 
mount  News,  Nov.  29.  picturing 
^wls  making  statements  which, 
me  government  claims,  supports 
Its  contention  that  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  UMW 
had  become  partners  In  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  a  contract  for  govern¬ 
ment  operation  of  me  mlnas. 


■a-ITpR  a  far  Daeagmer  7,  IMA- 


Japanese  Staffs  Vote  1 
Their  Own  Pay  Boost 


By  JomM  R.  Young 

TOKYO— New  demands  fcom  being 
6,000  employes  of  three  news- 
Dsners  in  the  Asahi  chain,  wUl  tan  pt 
sk^ocket  the  payroU,  and  U  the  areas 
nAWJDfint  Dric6  is  doubled*  m 

Ukely.  the  dally.  Plant 
once  Japan’s  largest  and  most 
powerful  publication,  will  enter 

a  new  period  of  diaos.  _  count 

Printers,  newsmen,  mess^ 
gers,  offlee  workers  and  vwhlcl 

tion  employes  are  a^ing  a 
minimum  average  of  Yen 
a  month  against  the  present  Y« 

900  rate,  and  aUowances  of  Yen 
500  for  married  “»«"•  nacul 

300  additional  for  each  c^  in 
the  family,  aimed  at  obtaining  ..jf 
a  minimum  of  Yen  25M  per 
family  head.  This  would  boost 
the  monthly  payroll,  oow  tet 
at  Yen  5.500.000  to  a  new  high  i 
of  Yen  15,000,000  a  month  or. 


$1,000,000.  ^ 

Asahi,  which  has  been  In  em¬ 
ploye  hands  lor  a  year,  has  no 
president,  board  of  directors  or 
responsible  operating  heads. 
Each  unit  has  its  own  chai^I 
chairman.  In  making  satery  de¬ 
mands,  the  units  combine  to 
determine  what  shall  be  paid 
them.  There  being  no  directors 
to  argue  an  answer,  the 
ployes  vote  themselves  the 
figure  and  hope  a  new  circula¬ 
tion  price,  which  is  being  pi^ 
pared  lor  announcement,  will 
cover  the  Increase. 

Bad  management  has  cost 
already  a  loss  to  second  ^Itlon 
in  the  metropolitan  field  here. 


tkm  rate,  three  times  the  current  , 
price  of  Yen  8  a  month,  would  I 
drop  the  Asahi  to  third  place.  I 

News  Agency  FigW  I 

A  THREE-WAY  news  agei^  I 
fight  is  developing  here  be-  I 
tween  two  former  government  ■ 
agency  groups  and  an  indepeim-  1 
ent  wire  service  organized  by  I 
American-born  Japanese.  1 

Kyodo  agency,  headed  by  1 

Masanori  Ito,  well  known  Ja^  I 

anese  navy  propagandist,  and  I 

managed  by  Masao  Kato,  known  I 

to  aU  Washington  correw<«a- 
ents  for  his  unusual  activities 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  is  opposing 
the  right  of  the  Jiji  agency  to 
distribute  dispatches  to  n^- 
papers.  Jill  is  headed  by  Seishl 
Hasegawa,  former  correspondmt 
in  London  and  New  Yorit,  who 
has  associated  with  him  several 
former  press  association  men. 

Both  factions  are  one  -  time 
Dome!  agency  employes  w^ 
milt  up  when  the  occupaOon 
occurred.  Domel  was  created  In 
1934  as  a  forced  combination 
of  two  other  agencies. 

The  third  agency  now  m  the 
fidd,  which  threatens  the  Ky(^ 
moBoptfiy,  is  Hadlopress,  v*i* 
haa  been  limiting  its  report  to 
cummertlal  concerns  but  now 
phnw  to  service  newspapers. 
Country  newspapers  are  In¬ 
clined  to  buy  wire  copy  fnm 
Jill  and  Eadtopresa  to  avoid 

editor  R  PDRlISKIRfcr 


being  compelled  to  use  the  same 
di^tches  sent  to  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  papers  which  serve  the  sasae 
areas  as  the  local  papers. 


Plant  Destroyed 
destruction  of  a  Japanese 
daily  newspaper  oflfice  In  a 
country  district  by  a  gong  m 
rullians,  aroused  over  an  article 
which  they  di^l^jed,  went  un¬ 
noticed  here  unUl  Mai.  D.  C. 
Imboden.  former  San  lum 
Obispo,  Calif.,-  publisher  who  Is 
with  GHQ,  warned  that  the  v^ 
naculars  were  falling  to  uphold 
freedom  of  the  press. 

"If  the  Japanese  press  contin¬ 
ues  to  Ignore  such  incident  no 
free  press  in  Japan  Is  possible. 


he  told  a  conference  of  news¬ 
paper  men.  In  America,  ha  est- 
plained.  pubUc  sentiment  wo^ 
demand  immediate  apprehanston 
and  punhfament. 

Newsprint  SccBce 
reduction  of  newsprint  due 
to  a  severe  coal  shortage  may 
force  all  newspapers  In  Ja|^  to 
suspend  publication  one  ® 
week.  Four  mills  producing 
newsprint  cut  their  output  25%. 

Notes  on  Reporters 
WALDO  DRAKE,  Los  Angrtji 
Times  correspondent  with 
headquarters  at  Shanghai,  hM 
been  In  Sikiang  province,  west 
China  where  he  filed  sevM 
stories  of  a  thousand  words  moi 
over  a  land  telegraph  line  to  a 
China  coast  cable  office,  first 
time  a  foreign  news  writer  ever 
sent  copy  over  the  circuit 
material  was  relayed  from 
Shanghai  to  L.  A.  by  wireless. 

Charlotte  Knight,  Air  Fore* 
magazine  feature  writer,  and 


Palmer  Boyt,  Jr,  Denver  Post, 
were  th*  last  «>rrop>ond*nl*  «t 
of  Harbin,  Manchuria.  La« 
of  transportation  and  continued 
flareups  between  Chines*  and 
Rusuans  will  prevent  writers 
entering  that  area  for  some  time, 
a 

Ha9oboe^  Noinod 
By  Iowa  Dailies 

Dss  MMnas  —  W.  T.  H^e- 
boeck,  publisher,  lotoe  Cito 
Press  Cttizsn,  waa  rede^ 
president  *f  the  Iowa, 

Press  Association,  which  ii» 
her*  Saturdey  and  Sunday.  W. 
E.  Sutherland,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Sio*!*  aty  Jouraal-Tribue*. 
was  reelected  vicepresident 
Stall  photographers  of  U 
daily  Iowa  newspapers  formed 
tre  Iowa  News  Photomphers 
Association  with  Del  Blumen- 
shine.  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  as 
president.  Other  offle«*  In¬ 
clude  Clyde  Artus.  W^too 
Courier,  vicepresident,  and  Ijab- 
I  ert  Hale,  Associated  Press,  Dea 
1  Moines,  secretary-treesurer. 


Memo  to  the  Editor: 


10 
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A  ftpr.nl  of  Wno»  About  R  jssic:  tron 

Prentice  noil  s  W^ai  s  Hopp^nirio  ■»*  Wos^' 
mgton  ne^fslctter  ond  ppf'n.'.sio-'  *o  -  n 
you  cjl’v-rns  mo  /  be  J  b>  v.'  i^q  i.' 

'ting  to  <  S  Giniger.  Director^  of  r«c..t 
R  -latiG.-TS.  Prentice-Hal.,  Inc  70  F.ft.>  Avenue 
New  7om  11  New  Yor^ 


...^mtncan  PrtM  .3nAUtuU 

City  Editors  Conduct 
Picture  Session,  Too 


Bylwry  W<dkMr 

CIT7  KDITOBS  had  their  turn 
at  talking  about  pleturw  thla 
week  at  the  outlet  of  their  three 
wedu*  aemlnar  of  the  American 
Pren  Inatltute,  Columbia  Uni- 
venitr.  Juft  aa  the  managing 
extort  had  complained,  the  CEs 
didn't  feel  that  one  leifion  on 
plcturoi  wai  enou^ 

(Picture  edltom,  themielves, 
wanted  more  dlicuailon  even 
after  two  lolid  weeks  of  It  with 
a  couple  of  night  sessions 
thrown  In.) 

The  most  anonymous  and  inar- 
tieulate  (except  for  expletives) 
group  In  the  newspaper  busi- 
neis  the  City  Eda^roved  in 
the  drst  week  of  their  seminar 
to  be  the  most  outqraken  of  any 
API  class  to  date.  That  leaves 
only  the  editorial  writers  to 
beat 

Free  and  Ecay  Tolken 
From  the  Arst  round-table  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  organisation  and 
operation  of  a  city  desk,  the  26 
selected  members  of  the  0>x)er 
of  Stomach  Ulcers  conversed  as 
freely  on  matters  of  their  craft 
as  the  most  loquacious  camera¬ 
man  on  their  combined  staffs. 

The  longest  period  of  listen¬ 
ing  was  during  the  panel  on  pic¬ 
tures,  the  theme  being  coopera¬ 
tion  with  picture  editors  and 
photographers.  Since  many  of 
the  seminar  members  rule  the 
darkroom  as  well  as  the  rity 
ro<mi,  questions  about  photog¬ 
raphy  assignment  procures 
were  numerous  once  the  experts 
had  finished  their  presentations. 

In  the  general  discussion  there 
was  an  indictment  of  the  “fool- 
lish  rules”  which  keep  some 
newspapers  from  publiAlng  in¬ 
teresting  pictures.  They  range. 
It  was  said,  from  the  personal 
likes  and  dislikes  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  the  notions  of  an  ultra- 
conservative  makeup  editor  who 
regards  a  cut  merely  as  some¬ 
thing  “to  break  up  the  type.” 

No  Snakes  or  Beavers 
A  case  was  cited  where  a  cer¬ 
tain  newsnaoer  never  permits 
the  word  “snake”  to  appear  in 
its  columns,  much  less  a  picture 
of  one.  And  it’s  generally  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  profession  that  no 
one  who  has  a  snake  tattooed 
on  his  arm  can  get  a  Job  on  that 
paper. 

Another  editor  disclosed  he 
has  difficulty  getting  a  picture 
used  when  “there’s  no  story  to 
go  with  it”  and  several  recited 
the  familiar  cry.  “It’s  Just  not 
our  kind  of  picture.”  The  plaint 
of  the  City  Editors  was  much 
tte  same  as  that  of  the  Picture 
Edltors-^ere’s  a  great  need  for 
more  picture-mind^  people  in 
the  newspqier  office. 

One  man  related  how  a  pho- 
togr^her  went  to  great  effort  to 
get  a  aeries  of  interesting  pic¬ 
tures  shourlM  a  beaver  nnlld- 
ing  a  dam.  He  left  ttem  for  an 


assistant  to  handle.  The  assis¬ 
tant  told  the  news  editor  he  had 
a  layout  coming  on  beavers, 
whereupon  the  news  editor  re¬ 
marked,  ”I  don’t  like  beavers.” 
So  the  pictures  weren’t  used 
jmd  the  cameraman  got  pretty 
sore. 

Another;  A  photographer 
turned  in  an  exceptional  human 
Interest  picture.  Arrangements 
were  made  to  “play  It”  in  two 
columns.  But  that  day  a  star 
columnist  ran  out  of  his  column 
and  out  went  the  picture.  The 
picture  editor  got  so  mad  he 
sent  it  to  U/c  magazine  and  It 
showed  up  as  the  full-page 
Pleture  of  the  Week. 

niustrotiag  Obits 

Then  there  was  the  case  of 
the  grand  old  lady  who  died. 
She  was  a  friend  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s,  so  a  one-column  cut 
was  ordered.  Three  reporters 
were  assigned  to  hunt  up  a 
picture,  but  they  could  And  none 
. .  .  until  the  publisher  reoorted 
next  day  he  had  one  in  his  desk 
all  the  time. 

Illustrating  obits  is  the  bane 
of  the  city  desk,  it  was  agreed, 
but  one  remedy  was  recom¬ 
mended:  Dig  up  an  interesting 
character  photo.  An  example 
was  offered  in  the  case  of  a 
well-known  man.  There  were 
no  morgue  pictures  and  one  of 
the  press  associations  reported 
that  “all  it  had”  was  a  snapshot 
of  the  old  man  indulging  in  his 
favorite  nastime  of  driving  a 
horse  and  surrey.  It  was  a 
three-column  natural. 

Many  papers  still  have  iron¬ 
clad  rules  against  pictures  of 
dead  nconle.  With  millions  be¬ 
ing  killed  in  the  war,  moaned 
one  CE,  no  bodies  could  be 
shown.  Only  half  a  dozen  of 
the  26  seminar  members  re¬ 
ported  their  papers  published 
pictures  of  the  executed  Nazis. 
What  happened?  it  was  asked. 
“Plenty!’  replied  one.  “Noth¬ 
ing,”  said  another,  explaining 
that  his  paper  published  a 
lengthy  editor’s  note  with  the 
pictures. 

Brie!  the  Photagrapher 

A  question  put  to  the  experts 
at  the  two  previous  seminars 
was  raised  at  this  one.  too. 
“What  can  you  do  about  pic¬ 
tures  the  publisher  wants  taken 
of  his  friends  at  the  Rotary 
Club?”  The  only  answer  this 
Ume  was  to  plead  with  the  pho¬ 
tographer  to  think  up  a  new  way 
to  pose  them.  Heretofore  it  had 
been  suggested  that  the  camera¬ 
man  ought  to  have  leeway  to 
double  expose  the  Aim,  or  some¬ 
thing. 

In  all  eases.  It  was  recom¬ 
mended,  the  city  desk  should 
brief  the  photographer  on  the 
story  he’s  going  out  to  cover. 
While  some  picture  editors  are 
‘Tioled  away’'  in  the  nether  re¬ 


gions  of  the  newspaper  plut, 
good  practice  calls  for  putting 
them  as  close  to  the  city  desk  as 
possible.  One  editor  said  that 
even  tte  chief  photographer  has 
bis  desk  near  the  city  desk. 

This  close  liaison.  It  was  ar¬ 
gued,  snakes  it  possible  for  those 
reqmnslble  for  picture  coverage 
to  be  “in”  on  city  desk  activity 
so  no  Ume  Is  lost  getting  camer¬ 
amen  into  action.  It’s  not  good 
practice  anymore,  a  CE  said,  to 
call  the  darkroom  and  tell  Joe 
to  get  ready  to  go  out  with  So- 
aniTflo.  It’s  far  better,  he  main¬ 
tained,  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
tell  the  photographer  what  the 
story  Is,  and  suggest  a  picture. 

Cameramen,  generally  speak¬ 
ing.  don’t  read  anything  in  the 
paper  besides  the  comics  and 
the  race  results.  It  was  re¬ 
marked.  so  it  might  be  helpful 
to  hand  them  clippings  or  car¬ 
bon  copies  of  the  story  before 
they  go  out 

A  few  City  Editors  reported 
great  progress  Is  being  made  In 
getting  photographers  to  write 
captions,  giving  data  other  than 
the  “left-to-rlght.”  Several  said 
they  had  had  excellent  results 
from  equipping  reporters  with 
cameras,  but  iately  not  much 
|mod  material  has  been  turned 

To  counteract  the  blood  and 
thunder  pictures  from  the  press 
associations,  one  paper  has  a 
photographer  who  roams  the 
schools  and  playgrounds  for 
"cute”  pictures.  The  editors  ex¬ 
pressed  surpri<e  when  told  that 
pictures  of  babies  and  animals 
get  low  rating  in  the  Continu¬ 
ing  Study;  likewise  cheesecake. 
On  a  show  of  hands,  six  editors 
said  they  strive  to  get  leg  art 
into  the  paper  regularly. 

What  About  Requests? 

The  problem  of  ptiblic  re- 
ouests  for  prints  still  haunts  the 
CEs,  despite  oft-reneated  ex¬ 
cuses  of  wartime  .shortages  of 
Aim,  paper,  etc.  Some  let  Pho¬ 
tographers  All  orders  on  their 
own;  some  lend  out  the  nega¬ 
tives:  one  gives  the  picture 
which  is  used  to  the  interested 
party;  several  maintain  billing 
systems.  In  one  such  case,  a  girl 
takes  care  of  the  bu.s1ne«a.  charg¬ 
ing  SI  a  print  to  individuals.  S5 
a  print  to  publications,  and  the 
money  is  ponied  for  distribution 
Just  before  (Christmas.  The  com¬ 
pany  retains  half  to  cover  the 
cost  of  materials.  One  photog¬ 
rapher  Just  drew  a  check  for 
$1«!5. 

The  City  Editors  also  got 
around  to  talking  about  some 
personnel  headaches  and  sys¬ 
tems  of  rewarding  above-average 
work,  especially  by  reporters. 
Several  have  weekly  awards  bu‘ 
often  find  it  is  difficult  to  spread 
them  among  the  staff,  since  a 
few  good  men  consistently  do 
the  outstanding  Jobs,  Local 
guilds,  it  was  said,  have  begun 
to  set  UP  awards,  and  in  one  case 
they  have  asked  the  publisher 
to  name  the  Judges. 

To  encourage  his  staff  to  read 
the  paper  carefully  each  day, 
one  editor  has  derised  a  "sur¬ 
prise  quiz.”  No  one  knows  when 
It’s  coming,  but  on  the  quiz 
day  he  hands  a  mimeographed 
sheet  of  questions  to  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff.  The  questions 
are  baaed  on  contents  of  recent 


Lawienc*^  Names 
Ai^ey  Chief 

WASKineToii — ^Daniel  W.  Ash¬ 
ley,  who  has  been  director  of 
advertising  of  the  United  Stat^ 
News  since  1940.  has  Just  bem 
appointed  publisher  of  both  the 
United  States  News  and  WorM 
Report.  David  Lawrence,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  News 
Publishing  Ck>rp.  has  announced. 

Harold  L.  B«hlke,  western 
manager  of  the  United  States 
News,  has  been  appointed  dlr^- 
tor  of  advertising  of  both  pub¬ 
lications  to  succeed  Mr.  Ashley. 

papers.  After  the  papers  ew 
rat^  announcement  is  made  of 
those  who  made  the  highest 
score  and  they  are  given  cash 
prizes. 

Persennel  Records 

Need  for  keeping  personnel 
records,  with  notations  of  when 
a  reporter  was  absent,  unusually 
late,  fell  down  on  an  assign¬ 
ment,  was  scooped  by  the  op¬ 
position,  was  bawled  out,  etc., 
was  stressed.  In  view  of  de¬ 
mands  made  for  "facts”  at 
grievance  sessions.  It  was  re¬ 
marked  that  it  U  becoming  nec¬ 
essary  to  create  the  new  Job  of 
personnel  director  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department,  with  an  as¬ 
sistant  One  CE  said  most  of 
his  time  is  spent  in  bookkeep¬ 
ing. 

Another  CE  requires  his  re¬ 
porters  occasionally  to  write  a 
story  of  what  thev  did  during 
the  dav.  not  so  much  to  check 
up  on  them  as  to  helo  them  eval¬ 
uate  news  sources.  It  was  found 
that  some  reoorters  spent  too 
much  time  cultivating  contacts 
tiipt  weren’t  good  sources. 

Some  who  have  guild  con¬ 
tracts  .said  they  are  hindered 
many  times  by  the  rigid  over¬ 
time  rules,  but  they  welcomed 
the  provision  of  nine-months 
probationary  period  for  new¬ 
comers.  This  is  bound  to  be 
tough  on  beginners,  because  edi¬ 
tors  become  more  careful  in 
their  selection,  it  was  explained, 
but  it  will  eventually  weed  out 
a  lot  of  deadwood. 

Assiqnment  Records 

A  variety  of  dally  a.s.<lgnment 
sheets  was  sti'died  bv  the  group. 
One  contained  a  printed  listing 
of  all  the  beats,  with  space  for 
reporters’  names  to  be  filled  in: 
and  on  the  reverse  side,  space 
for  special  assignments  and  pho¬ 
tographers’  assignments.  There 
was  also  a  column  for  “Off  To¬ 
day.” 

An  elaborate  chart  for  record¬ 
ing  photographic  assignments 
included  columns  for;  Time, 
Photographer.  Address  Where 
Sent,  Remarks.  Ordered  By, 
Time  Print  Delivered,  Materials 
Used. 

One  City  Editor  types  out  in 
detail  each  day  the  &11  run  of 
beats,  from  Cops  and  Courts  to 
Obits  and  Trip  to  Alaska,  with 
advisory  notes  on  following  up 
angles. 

A  special  exhibit  was  that  of 
the  Nets  York  Times  city  desk 
for  the  day  a  bomber  crashed 
Into  the  Empire  State  Building. 
There  were  30  angles  of  cover¬ 
age  listed,  with  checkmarks  for 
those  completed  and  goose-eggs 
for  those  that  fell  flat 
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Coal  Miners  of  America: 

GO  BACK  TO  YOUR  WORK 

Don’t  let  your  grievonces  destroy  our 
Great  Country. 

No  Miner’s  wife  with  a  sick  child  would 
condone  a  Doctors  Strike. 

America  cannot  condone  the  Cool  strike. 

Order  your  leaders  to  negotiate,  to 
compromise,  to  bargain,  to  arbitrate, 
to  settle. 

In  The  Meanwhile, 

150  MILLION  AMERICANS  ASK  YOU: 

"GO  BACK  TO  YOUR  WORK" 

IN  YOUR  HANDS  AND  BY  YOUR  DECISION 
MAY  WELL  LIE  THE  DESTINY  OF  DEMOCRACY 

CUhI  f 

DAVIDSILBERMAN 
President 

CHARM  SLIDE  FASTENER  CORP. 
571  BROADWAY,  NiW  YORK 
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Florida  Dailies*  Brief 
Attadcs  ITU  Stand 
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of  Employment  toot  not  tmloto- 
fiU.  .  . 

“Being  legally  privileged  to 
replace  the  strikers,  respondents 
^ere  not  bound  In  the  first  In¬ 
stance  to  consult  the  union  as 
to  the  terms  on  which  the  re¬ 
placements  would  be  employed: 
neither  were  they  bound  to  hold 
the  positions  open  while  they 
bargained  with  the  strikers  as 
to  tiieir  satisfaction  with  those 
terms.  Any  other  view  woxild 
nullify  completely  the  employ¬ 
ers  right  to  replace  ‘economic’ 
strikers. 

“Respondents'  communication 
of  their  intentions  was  not  only 
permissible,  but  commendable, 
both  as  to  principle  and  proce¬ 
dure.  To  condemn  such  action 
In  principle  would  penalize  open 
dealing  and  invite  silent  dis¬ 
placement  of  striking  employes 
without  opportunity  for  them  to 
reconsider  their  position  in  the 
Ught  of  the  fact  that  their 
Jobs  were  lawfully  in  Jeopardy. 

“Nor  was  respondents’  manner 
of  communicating  their  replace¬ 
ment  program  to  the  strikers  In 
any  way  objectionable.  There 
sras  no  circumvention  of,  or 
withdrawal  of  recognition  from, 
the  tmion.  The  communication 
was  made  at  a  union  meeting, 
presided  over-  by  the  union's 

£  resident,  upon  pennission  ob- 
lined  pursuant  to  a  request  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  union. 


No  ladividucd  Approached 

"There  was  not  a  shred  of 
testimony  that  respondents  ever 
undertook  an  individual  ap¬ 
proach  to  any  of  the  strikers. 
The  conditions  in  question  were 
drawn  from  a  previous  contract 
with  the  union  and  were  de¬ 
signed  for  a  union  shop,  includ¬ 
ing,  for  example,  a  ’struck-work’ 
clause  referring  in  terms  to  the 
ITU,  an  appropriate  union  ap¬ 
prentice  clause,  and  recognition 
of  priority. 

“Respondents  expressly  re¬ 
quested  that  the  decision 
whether  to  avoid  replacement 
be  made  by  vote  of  ttie  union. 
Nor  did  they  compel  peremp¬ 
tory  action  by  the  union.  Rather 
in  withholding  their  right  to 
hire  replacements  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  10  days,  they  allowed 
ample  time  for  careful  delibera¬ 
tion.  Consequently,  no  finding 
of  unfair  labor  practices  can 
be  predicated  upon  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  respondents’  replace¬ 
ment  program  or  its  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  union. 

"Poynter’i  remarks  at  the 
meeting  of  Jan.  12,  1946  do  not 
support  a  charge  of  unjoir  labor 
practices. 

“The  charges  of  unfair  labor 
practices  against  respondents 
must  therefore  stand  or  fall  on 
Poynter’s  remarks  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  Jan.  12,  1946,  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  respondent  News  had 
no  employes  and  would  not  ne¬ 
gotiate  with  strikers.  And 
wholly  apart  from  the  effect  of 
the  Intervening  organization  of 
News  Printing,  Inc.,  the  com¬ 
plaint  cannot  be  sustained  on 
the  basis  of  thoae  remarks. 


"By  the  board's  own  decisions 
and  those  of  the  courts,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  principles,  pertinent 
here,  have  been  established  in 
relation  to  the  determination  of 
the  commission  of  unfair  labor 
practices: 

“(1)  The  previously  favor¬ 
able  attitude  of  the  accused 
towards  organized  labor  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  his  own  history  of  sat¬ 
isfactory  collective  bargaiii'lng 
relations  are  relevant  considera¬ 
tions. 

“(2)  An  employer’s  state¬ 
ments  even  If  inconsistent  with 
his  obligation  to  bargain  collec¬ 
tively  do  not  support  a  finding 
of  a  refusal  to  bargain  where 
the  union  has  not  asked  a  con¬ 
ference  or  otherwise  demanded 
collective  bargaining,  for  there 
is  no  duty  to  bargain  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  request  therefore 
from  the  employes. 

“(3)  Statements  or  actions  of 
an  employer  inconsistent  with 
his  obligation  to  bargain  collec¬ 
tively  are  of  no  significance  if 
'isolated'  and  at  variance  with 
his  'conduct,  considered  in  its 
entirety. 

“Each  of  these  principles  has 
pointed  meaning  in  relation  to 
the  challenged  remarks  of  Nel¬ 
son  Poynter.  He  was  an  em¬ 
ployer  with  a  lengthy,  continu¬ 
ous  and  public  background  of 
friendship  to,  and  cooperation 
with,  organized  labor  in  gen¬ 
eral.  .  .  .  The  meeting  of  Jan. 
12,  1946.  transpired  upon  Poyn- 
ter's  initiative  after  the  union 
had  been  on  strike  almost  two 
months  without  having  once 
asked  a  conference  or  otherwise 
initiated  negotiations;  nor  did 
the  union  appear  at  that  meet¬ 
ing  with  any  intention  of  bar¬ 
gaining.  .  .  . 

Charges  Not  Sustained 

“Next  Poynter's  remarks  con¬ 
sumed  only  a  few  minutes  of 
time  in  a  collective  bargaining 
relationship  which  had  lasted 
for  years  and  in  a  labor  dispute 
which  had  extended  over  sev¬ 
eral  months  —  throughout  both 
of  which  his  conduct  was  other¬ 
wise  unchallenged  and  in  fact 
exemplary.  Significantly,  too, 
the  union’s  contemporaneous  re¬ 
action  to  Poynter’s  remarks,  as 
evidenced  by  its  letter  to  him 
of  ttie  same  day,  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  barren  of  any  charges  of 
unfair  practices,  reflects  no  be¬ 
lief  on  its  part  that  Poynter 
was  in  fact  unwilling  to  bargain 
on  Jan.  12,  19M.  Indeed,  its 
action  in  voting  as  a  union  indi¬ 
cates  its  own  conception  that 
Poynter  was  in  reality  bargain¬ 
ing  on  that  very  day. 

“Finally,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Poynter  ever  refused  to 
meet  with  the  union  or  to  dis¬ 
cuss  any  of  its  proposals.  Rather 
the  record  is  plain  that  within 
a  day  or  two  after  Jan.  12,  1946. 
and  before  any  replacements  had 
been  hired,  Poynter  expressed 
in  writing  his  willingness  to  re¬ 
ceive  communications  from  the 
union  and  to  meet  with  it  It  is 

Slain,  too,  that  thereafter,  down 
y  the  time  of  ‘his  hearing, 
Poynter  and  his  associates  con¬ 
tinued  to  meet  and  negotiate 
with  the  union. 

“In  the  circumstances  and  in 
view  of  the  additional  fact  that 
the  essential  proof  of  the  al¬ 
leged  refusal  to  bargain  consists 


in  a  transcript  admittedly  shot 
throu^  with  omissions,  the 
statements  of  Poynter  on  Jan. 
12,  1946,  do  not  suffice  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  charges. 

“The  intervention  of  Newt 
Printing,  Inc.,  created  on  ‘honest 
doubt’  as  to  whether  the  strikers 
were  'emploges'  for  collective 
bargaining  purposes  and  thus 
precludes  a  -  finding  of  unfair 
tabor  practices  against  res¬ 
pondents. 

“Furthermore,  another  com- 


AU  Quiet— Thenll 
That  Was  5  Yrs.  Ago 

continued  from  page  7 
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polling  circumstance  precludes 
the  condemnation  of  Poynter’s 


remarks  as  unlawful.  This  con¬ 
sists  in  the  Intervening  organiza¬ 
tion  of  respondent  News  to  op¬ 
erate  a  new  commercial  print¬ 
ing  plant  in  place  of  the  two 
separate  composing  rooms  there¬ 
tofore  maintained  by  the  other 
respondents. 

“This  was  established  at  a 
time  when  respondents  were 
free  to  replace  the  strikers  and 
there  is  neither  any  charge  nor 
any  evidence  that  it  was  a 
‘runaway’  corporation  designed 
to  evade  respondents’  obliga¬ 
tions  under  the  Wagner  Act. 
On  the  contrary,  the  record  es¬ 
tablishes  that  its  formation  ‘was 
due  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
respondents’  business.’  And  since 
respondents  Times  Publishing 
Company  and  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Inc.,  thereby  turned 
over  to  respondent  News  that 
part  of  their  operations  in  which 
the  strikers  had  been  employed, 
they  were  no  longer  required 
to  bargain  with  the  striking 
union  on  Jan.  12,  1946. 

“That  obligation,  if  it  ex¬ 
isted  at  all,  rested  with  News 
Printing,  Inc.,  and  was  of  a  de¬ 
batable  nature.  In  view  of  the 
separate  identity  of  that  concern 
and  the  different  plant  and  busi¬ 
ness  it  was  to  operate.  At  the 
least,  these  circumstances  cre¬ 
ated  ‘an  honest  doubt’  as  to 
whether  the  strikers  had  a  right 
to  be  bargained  with  as  ‘em¬ 
ployes'  of  the  new  enterprl.se — 
thus  interposing  an  issue  which 
respondents  did  not  have  to 
‘decide  at  (their)  peril,  where 
the  refusal,  as  here,  was  not  mo¬ 
tivated  by  any  other  reasons,’ 
but  was  advanced  without  ‘bad 
faith’  (as  the  examiner  found) 
and  with  no  thought  ’of  the  re¬ 
jection  of  the  principle  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining.’ 

“Accordingly,  in  any  view  of 
the  record,  respondents  were 
not  guilty  of  a  refusal  to  bar¬ 
gain  with  the  union  on  Jan. 
12.  1946. 

“The  sole  remaining  Issue  is 
the  charge  that  respondents  es- 
tablfshed  an  emnloyer  dominat¬ 
ed  labor  organization  In  provid¬ 
ing  for  a  Joint  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  In  their  January  condi¬ 
tions.  The  charge  is  meaning¬ 
less.  The  establishment  of  the 
committee  was  in  terms  to  be 
left  to  the  option  of  the  em¬ 
ployes;  no  members  were  ever 
appointed  in  fact:  the  committee 
has  never  functioned;  and  res¬ 
pondents  have  never  contributed 
either  a  penny  of  financial  sup¬ 
port  to  it.  or  any  other  sup¬ 
port,  tangible  or  intangible. 

“In  view  of  the  foregoing, 
there  is  no  basis  for  condemn¬ 
ing  respondents  of  unfair  labor 
practices  and  the  cooyilaint 
should  be  dismimed.” 


Hugh  Baillie,  U.P.  president, 
enjoying  the  game  at  the  Polo 
Grounds,  sensed  something  was 
up  when  the  public  address  sys¬ 
tem  called  for  General  William 
( “Wild  Bill” )  Donovan  to  report 
to  the  office.  When  the  pax 
paged  the  late  Max  Annenberg. 
circulation  director  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  the  U.P.  chief 
hotfooted  it  to  a  phone  and 
asked  his  office : 

“What  the  hell?” 

A  few  minutes  later  he  and 
Harry  Ferguson,  U.P.  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  were  rushing  downtown. 
Earl  Johnson,  U.P.  general  news 
manager,  who  heard  the  broad¬ 
cast  announcement  and  had 
raced  to  his  office  from  his  home 
a  few  blocks  away,  had  an¬ 
swered  Baillie. 

Barry  Paris,  INS  editor-in- 
chief,  was  getting  a  rubdown  af¬ 
ter  a  round  of  golf  at  the  West¬ 
chester  Country  Club,  Bye, 
N.  Y.,  about  25  miles  from  his 
office,  when  he  got  the  news 
over  the  phone.  He  almost  got 
a  ticket  for  speeding  but  wound 
up  being  escorted  by  the  motor¬ 
cycle  cop  all  the  way  in. 

Charles  Honce,  the  AP’s  gen¬ 
eral  news  editor,  also  heard  the 
radio  flash  and  cabbed  over 
from  his  home  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  as  did  Byron  Price,  ex¬ 
ecutive  news  editor  at  the  time. 

Within  an  hour  after  the  flash 
literally  hundreds  of  press  as¬ 
sociation  staffers  were  milling 
around  the  three  newsrooms 
“wanting  in”  on  the  big  story. 

Myles  (“Peg”)  Vaughn,  the 
U.P.’s  night  manager,  now  Toklo 
bureau  chief,  took  the  flash  that 
afternoon  and  worked  through 
until  his  eyes  were  bleary,  re¬ 
fusing  to  quit  the  big  blow. 

So  far  as  important  dates  in 
the  life  of  the  U.P.’s  Ferguson 
go.  Pearl  Harbor  Day  will  re¬ 
main  uppermost.  As  he  and 
Baillie  had  dashed  into  the  of¬ 
fice,  he  was  greeted  by  Earl 
Johnson: 

“Sit  down  at  this  desk  across 
from  me.  From  now  on  you’re 
the  assistant  general  news  man¬ 
ager.” 

Also  on  duty  when  the  flash 
came  were  Ferd  Goodfellow, 
editor-in-charge  for  INS,  now 
early  day  editor,  and  Ben 
Schechter;  for  AP,  Dan  Fowler, 
wire  filer,  now  with  Look, 
James  Ha^ett,  filing  editor  on 
west  wire,  now  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  correspondent,  and  Wayne 
Cottingham,  general  news  desk 
slotman,  now  biographical  edi¬ 
tor. 

Was  there  much  excitement? 
AP’s  Honce  put  it  neatly: 

“If  the  movies  had  been  film¬ 
ing  our  office  that  day  they 
would  have  been  vastly  disap¬ 
pointed.  There  was  just  one 
sharp  cry  of  ‘flash’  from  the 
trunk  wire  editor  and  then  the 
men  went  about  the  tremend¬ 
ous  task  of  disseminating  the 
story  in  a  calm  and  businesslike 
manner.” 

Those  are  a  few  of  the  higb- 
li^ts  of  that  memorable  Sun- 
dw  five  years  ago. 

P.  S.  The  Dodgers  won,  21-7. 


■  BITOR  R  PURLISN  IR  far  OMeoribw  7,  1946 


Phila.  Giiild  Spurns 
Members’  Peace  Plans 


on  all  your  Air  Express 
shipments  _ _ 


Our  Side,”  wMch  gulldsmen 
said  had  been  offered  to  other 
,  local  newspapers,  accepts  with' 
both  promises  to  run,  but  which  had 
not  yet  appeared  after  a  two- 
week  Interval. 

Costs  of  the  first  three  weeks 
of  the  strike,  according  to  guild 
records,  amounted  to  $21317.8!ff 
all  of  which  Is  said  to  have  been 
underwritten  by  contributions 
and  assessments.  From  Nov.  7 
and  to  Nov.  30,  It  was  said  contribu¬ 
tions  and  assessments  aggreea- 
ted  $30,632.67.  Local  gufld 


The  Lee  proposal  had  these 
stlpnlations;  "(a)  let  new  ne¬ 
gotiators  be  chosen  by  1~— 
guild  and  management,  neither 
side  to  use  lawyers;  (b)  let  the 
exact  basis  for  new  negotiations 
be  ascertained  (In  writing);  let 
us  negotiate  what  we  can;  1st 
us  arbitrate  what  we  must.” 

Another  striker.  Leroy  Smith, 
from  the  Record’s  copy  desk, 
urged  that  the  Record 
Courier-Post  units  orooose  ar¬ 
bitration  along  broad  lines  that 

might  lead  .fffaally  to  the  ■^■.OOO  'in  war 

l«g“a"mo'5i;Sf?or  th°e"e"  Vs^^crf^ 

pousal  of  Labor  Courts  along  wbicn  has 

the  Unes  maintained  In  Sweden.  phnadelp- 

No  Retoluffoiis  Offared  phia  and  Camden  plants  co^ 
These  proposals  were  not  re-  tlnurf  In  ^te  of  *5^®™ 
duced  to  a  resolution,  or  offered  weather,  an  InnovaHon  being 
In  the  form  of  a  motion.  Lee  tte  appearance  of  bright  rain- 
and  Smith  concurred  In  a  Joint  bow-hued  earmul^  of  ■^Ich 
statement  which  saM;  “We  did  the  *und  nur<*ased  IM  wlra. 
not  offer  any  resolution  or  mo-  Mayed  plcketti^  onftcttm  , 
«on:  our  purpose  was  to  ad-  den  front,  which  resulted  In 
vance  certain  conatructlye  Ideas  wild  scraes  of  disorder  in  early , 
and  stimulate  honert  thought  on 

ITU  ^ntcrs  at  me  Camden 

Instead  of  action  along  the 

lines  above  propo..ed.  the  OTlta  Ing  to  consider  ttebr  w^tlon- 
In  session,  by  large  malority  ships  with  tte  guild  ^kera. 
vote  In  srijteh  It  was  claimed  voted  to  continue  at  work,  with 
a  showing  of  hands  Indicated  the  following  pro^sos:  d)  re- 
15  dissenters,  voted  confidence  fusal  to  set  paste-ups  from 
la  their  strike  Strategy  commit-  otter  new^wpers.  (2)  pOTdng 
tee  and  a  determination  to  con-  of  all  editorial  and  a^emslng 
tinrie  tte  strike  Indeflnitelv.  copy.  To  each  Individual  printer 
This  vote  was  trfcen  after  Ml-  was  left  tte  decision  no  use 
chad  Harris,  head  of  the  CTO  In  ywir  own  Judpnent  and  Mn- 
Philadelphia,  took  tte  floor  to  sdenee  of  whether  to  paas  guild 
declare  that  Stem  Is  out  to  picket  lines. 
smash  the  guild  and  eliminate  As  the  strike  <A  577  editorial 
It  altogether  In  tte  PhUadelphla  and  budness  o«^  employes 
ares.  concluded  its  first  full  month, 

“You  are  no  longer  concerned  exetmtlves  at  ^tt  Stern  plants 
in  a  fight  to  establish  higher  hi  PhRadelphla  and  ,Cainden 
wage  standards.”  Hsrrts  said,  were  conWndng  to  get  out  all 
“You  are  fighting  to  maintain  editions  of  ttdr  papera,  wltt 
a  union  for  the  editerid  and  hea-^  volumes  of  hoUday  ad- 
businuss  employes  of  ttie  Stern  veriusiM. 

newspapers;  It  U  a  fight  to  de-  Jf*",** 

eide  whether  there  ahall  or  ahall  showing  that  its  dally  drcda- 
Sot  beV^on  in  these  plants.”  flon  had  Inwsa^^  18.154  to  a 
Andrew  rainoy,  president  of  dally  total  o#  288,167,  as  cmn- 
the  PhlladdDhia-Camden  af-  pared  with  November,  1945, 


ave  to  you  in  drastically  reduced  rates.  Included,  of  course, 

is  special  pick-ap  and  delivery  ia  all  major  U.  S.  towns  and  cities. 
Fast  air-rail  schedules  to  any  of 

23,000  off-airlinc  communities.  lAns  cur  mt  aaa  ww  f,  •  * , 

Dhract  Foraign  Snrvica  between  ^  «*s  ,s>.  ^  ^ 

tte  U.  S.  and  scores  of  coaatries.  wg  a*”*  »*- 

.am  iM  iJi  tM  tM.  aMt 

The  world’s  best  service,  in  tte  "ST  ~tm  jg  w  *m  ims, 
w.wld’.  best  plaims! 

Writ#  Today  for  tte  Time  and  ^  ^  222. 22L  ***** 

Rate  Schedule  on  Air  Express.  It  '  ■ ' 

contains  iUnminathig  facts  to  help 

you  solve  many  a  ttipping  problem.  Air  Express  Divisioii,  Raflway 
Exi^ess  Agency,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Or  ask  -for 
h  at  any  Airline  or  Railway  Express  Office. 


■  DITOI  A  PVIIISHIR  4or  Doseattor  7.  IfM 
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Berkson,  Hoyt  Review 
Press  Freedom  Status 

^  tA  realize 


^^9®?^.  p.  Nov. 


recent  ^yz  £p  kov. 

onened 


^worUr  Excerpte  the  mri 

the 

M-JS  ss 

uh.J?ta  biS^o*  peece  mef  pr. 

to  bitter  dlilUurioM«t  ^ 

A  fi_i_  I  aii  tiow  cp^  vre  Imve  one  twi 
U  heM  of  that  world  i»  all: 
^  other  hall  ilave?  . 
*1*0  I  do  not  think  that  we  ^ 
m»ht  to  make  eny  ®*****^f  Jb 
^t  it  right  at  the  outaet  A  to 

gls‘ffi.'’r«3ss«  s 
|£s«'s«g«.'s  s 

•^f^J?Myviewis8impte. 

TbSI  be  no  peace  to  n 
toU  vM^eU  world  unless  it  c 
U  based  upon  mutoal  under  d 
standing  amnog  peoples.  ™w 
Sd^afinding  can  ! 

from  freedoms  —  J 

■DMch.  ores®*  religion,  and  ed^  2 
^tafive  »bou“nd  ye^ 

3  history  “o  1 

felled  to  prince  war.  i 

^Si,  md  all  that  it 

fftoi  peatest  prophylactic 
•«iS‘r''S''Sf‘Sue  between 
economic  but  democ- 

Sf  peo^»  of  the  earth  are 

Waicwr:  I  agree  ^>u 

men.  “  ““  P«®P'“w3^es'‘^ta 
toey  have  some  objMtivM  m 

3Ste“  toeti”diffe%nces  peace- 

;?.wiasr.i’« 


thing  of  a  shock  to  , 

3tte  fllty-tour  counWes^l* 

are  members  of  fte  ^t«  ^ 
Nations,  only  a  miMrl^  or 

ar-sTprsas  «; 

?tt?KwSwS“CiMa  1. 

®P“o,*a?%n!S?  sss  a 

■“V’S.X'”  s 

and  curbs  on  the  freedom  oi  w 
«>«  - 

Steauch  es  g 

^'feo”ji?r‘“Thriritis; . 

jS^S'eSM  thatfteir^dio  I 

[  Sristiis5s..‘? 

s  twelve  people  onlv— or  potenti  1 
a  35  twelve.  I  aup^ 

»  >Lnd  then.  too.  there  w  tnw  i 

e  whole  matter  of  what  wna^tM 

e  this  freedom  which  vre  are 
I  Sgto3rtlnto  lat^  tmtl  ^ 
y  want  to  make  the  jMnt^»a*^* 

S  th“5iri3woVe  World  Warn 
10  therV  is  an  increw  of  a^t 
er  aoflt.  to  the  number  of  news 
“  “a^rs  and  radio  atotlo^  abroad 
le.  which  now  ^thlre^. 

,w  are  very  uneoually  dlsWbut^ 

£  ^ous^P~''&“do'’5o^S 

ree  have  many  clients,  do  youi 


Checkup  Begun 
On  Newsprint 

An  investigation  M  alle^ 
monopoUstic  P'^^'^hmwW 
newsprint  market  is  under  ww 
TamM  Wilson  chief  of  the  Anw 

v«anv\B  &  PuBUSBca  this  wecK. 
The  office  has 


Pendulum  Swinging  th^ 

u.  RnKsoN:  We  have  clients  w1 

I 

sjasa  0-  i*”s  sj“nas  a 
»ss  " 

matpriM  into  the  country  but  p 

5j"‘fee"to^r*SrWomrtISS  S 
?ut  orthe®Tountiy..  1«  *' 

caMS  the  control  is  dlrwted  t 

?a?ier^^"vi«‘‘»5;  1 

that  the  pendulum.  ' 

£-'!?hs?atrt^g : 

Ma.  Wwoht:  That  is  veij  “ 
turbine  Do  you  mean  by  tnai 
thS  your  men.  the  rgiresente- 

1  ules  of  International  News  Ser- 

f  to  Russia, 

•  get  less  out  now  thw  they  couiu, 
!av.  ten  years  ago*  ,  « 

i  Mf  Bbucson:  That  is  de^ 
**  nitriy  tiue^fe  have  also  seen 
^  bi  ♦!;«  W  week  or  so  an  widi- 
»*  *Sste5S^  addition^ 

1*  ?S3?doJlm  on  broadcasting  in 
b*  that  all  the  major  Americw  net 
SSk.  wwe^te  sudden^  de- 
U1  _i  nrivll^—  to  broad- 

Moscow.  '  * 


There  are  some  equally  ^  ’ 

turbing  devices  which  ^  “J*!  £E3 

own  neighbors  J**  ^  jnd  that  th< 
Hemisphw.  y^rfous  new  flow  tn 

Itog  the  press. 

Ma.  WaicB^  bring  i 

that  there  must  be  For  ex 

tog  definitions  of  way  ia 

p|!Us  and  freedom  u*  the  tw 

Uon  in  different  countries.  Hm 

Ma.  Hoyt:  The  best  Russian  ^ 

deflnition.  which  I  in  the 

siven  by  Constantine  Ouman^r.  ported 
toe  tate  ambawdor.  ■*  Ma. 

Harald  Tribune  Forum  to  Ijo**  news 
’  when  he  said  in  effect  that  Rm-  that  ' 
ria  has  the  freest  P*'®®!L*“„Sv  Ibemi 
!  world  because  it  servlc 

what  the  government  wmts.  ffie  jgot. 

I  government  belongs  the 

s  ^ple:  ergo,  it  is  the  freest  jomil 
f  nrpss  to  the  world.  _  mans 

r  But  1  would  like  to  cally, 

{  an  incident  which  fbows  w^t  ^gp  , 
o  ^ppens  very  »P««|®®“'^L  “f  ®.®"** 
o  refl^  tbeir  opinion  of  ^  tinge 
V  There  Is  the  matter  of  the  two  repo: 
1-  Ukrainians  who 

holdup,  and  one  at  l®a«  jMtl 

is  shot.  Now  ‘t  ®PP*Sf, 

Mi  TtiiMian  Dress  that  tnis  was  •  wna 
^  SS  against  the  Ukrainians  or.  gtor; 
st  at  least  it  proves  their  orlglr^  jggti 
«  tttiontiiat  America  i^nil.^  that 
entirely  by  gangstws.  That 
th  a  very  speclflc  example. 
n.  Giles  Isvestia  Report  ^1,0, 

Ma  WaicHT:  That  is  certMn^  poll 

S  on^f  the  things  D^ich  ought  to  bu, 

Hava  correct  reporting.  TJnl 

MaBw^N-TOey  have  even  bH 
trl^'to^^  that  idea  over  the 
*"■  Wto  our  own  country.  "  poi 
4  nntlced  in  this  morning  s  news  go 
ntg  noticra  in  Interesting  j 

‘®**’  Ft’S?  in  5htch^e  New  York  gr« 

E 

£re^e‘nt»  of;^® 
IJS'VS'mfdXNhTS^Sch  3 

ents  with*^tements  of  ffirir  o^^  a 

SoSJ  geT  ^Jlk^’ci^^iXndent^ol  ‘p® 
T4  i3f^ndl?liffirf“proc^®^“»»d  S 

S  S“TCuiru-  Si^^sft 
‘7;  a  r'b.rt.  ; 

some  America,  there  ^there  is  ! 

»ntly  For  example,  in  the  e^s 

ad  of  no  truth  in  the  story  of  tne  , 
free-  atomic  immb.  .  .  to 

some  Ma.  Waiowr:  Ought  towe 
ntrles,  be  an  tnyf®''®"'?,"*  ‘".o  toa^  at 
,4,4 

!;,?£  s;i“  ss'-i^S 

could,  ported.  In  this  i.  a 

toe  other  demwr^s  it  is  a 

13  dell-  '“I?^»**r^uT7SSlt!*iS;. 

*1511  defMribll  thesis  that  today  the 
Utionai  ^”'^®“„rilSlS**aU  shades  of 

*  from  3^®^;S,"ira*v3?^  thing. 


’^ISSiWaicmr;  You  do  not  t^  | 
that  there  are  bij^.  1 

flow  from  the  J^SS  1 

or  the  agency  whi^  tte  l^»«  I 

wuS?r?‘'wWch"tlnW 
S^^'aSSStTiiiM  in  ^porting 
vn^xample.  you  referred  to  w  l 
w^^hlch  the  incident  a^  1 
toe  two  Ukrainians  was  re^rtM  1 
rr  I  suppose  that^  I 

iSa^lSSie  through  bias,  ^hw  I 
to  the  Tass  agency  man  who  re-  I 

‘*“5^  Bi^l^:  Th®  *f**i52  1 

"toTw*S?"^ard«o«  ^ 

®  cally.  as  we  do  domestic  |  , 

‘t  3n  clients.  We  keep  our  h^  I  , 
■*  cSSipletely  aloof  from  ^Utlcri  1 
*•  tifitfes  or  slsnts  of  any  sort,  I 
o  «?Mrt  a^ry  which  may  ^  I 
a  ad^rse  to  America  just  as  o^  I 
^  iectlvely  and  fairly  as  we  P<»-  I 

>®  iibly  can,  without  regard  to  | 

“  whit  the  «°n*«i"®'}®®l®gg*toi 
•r-  story  may  be,  so  ^ng  as  ^e 
®i  facts  are  correct  We  feel  mai 
®<i  that  is  our  duty. 

**  BedpcecitT  Urged 

a*.  How  We  definitely 
ahwld.  1  think,  as  a  n»^“'5| 
liy  Slicy,  attempt  to  write  into  aU 
to  ^lateral  toeatie^too  tor  ^ 
United  States  wd  also  tor  Grew 
^n  Britain  —  such  basic  mingj^ 
ver  tbg  reciprocal  right  of  JorrM 
rou  indents,  and  free  speech,  and 

tog  “M^  Waicirr:  That  wo^d^ 
ork  great  help.  ^®  ®*,^,f.Sl  Jny- 
om-  ig  toat  we  do  not  have  W 
olo-  thing  to  bargain  with  the  Bus 
the  *g,gSI.  Russia  can  “iready  grt 
ited  into  thU  country.  Tm  agenw 
ired  can  come  to  and  send  back  aU 
lech  the  news  which  it  wanta  to 
)wn.  R^Vand  seU  its  n^  sei^ 

The  to  as  many  American  neiw 
of  papers  as  want  to  buy^t  ^ 

IS  a  that  we  cannot  say.  We  w 

and  give  you  greater  freedom  to  th 

United  States,  “  y°"  ?|XF 
good  tfreater  freedom  In  Russia, 
that  ‘^3a.  BEaxsou:  We  have  oto« 
lomc-  bargaining  tools,  though,  jra 
a  Ut-  is  not  the  only  tool  to  b^ato 
■rally  with  Russia.  Bn***®  wants  mW  1 
state,  things  from  us^^ome  of  toem 

rship.  viry  material  thingi^hich  are 

i:  to  vital  to  her  recons^ction.  i 

SK  Sc,SS«%SS'f. 
rp.2  S.Sd?S™»'4~tuSft.S; 

hat  at  standing  that  we  put  ‘"t®  toose 
;g  will  very  agreements  the  pro™ 

nf  that  very  freedom  which  we 
Itarian  °*ngMer  fSdamental  to  mutual 
»re  of,  understanding.  .  .  ,^4 

AT.  „*t.T’S£.'^w4-’'  S 
S!'S5‘.«'”.S 

■?  S^S'u.'SSSo.^rwrf™. 

ades  of  *  communications. 

•??  us*£i^”  wia'J-^or^i^tol 
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11  Pool  Reporters  Get 
On  Byrd  Expedition 


WASmNOTON— Under  a  novel 
plan  worked  out  by  the  Navy 
Department,  newspaper  Md 
other  media  coverage  of  the 
Byrd  expedition  Into  the  Ant- 
ai^ic  promises  to  blanket  eve^ 
phase  of  the  trip  although  on^ 
11  reporters  could  be  fitted  Into 
the  4.000-member  party,  due  to 
space  limitations. 

Faced  with  the  necessity  of 
turning  down  scores  of  fPPU®*: 
tions,  the  Department  ruled  that 
no  writer  or  broadcaster  could 
be  certified  as  represei^Uve  of 
a  single  principal.  Those  ap¬ 
prove  tor  the  trip  will  work 
for  associations,  services,  syndi¬ 
cates,  and  groups  of  newsp^apew 
and  magazines  and  for  broad¬ 
casting  chains. 


loeksen  in  Charge  tii 

In  overall  supervision  of  the  H 
planning  for  coverage  was  Com-  ei 
modore  Ernest  M.  Eller,  director 
of  navy  public  Information,  a^  « 
his  demity,  k 

Chambliss.  Working  di^rect^  “ 
with  the  reporters  and  we  w 
media,  and  “briefing”  the  e 

ing  personnel  lor  several  days  jj 
before  their  Monday  aftemoOT  T 
departure  was  Commander  K.  “ 
C.  Jackson,  press  officer  and  v 
member  of  the  naval  reserve  s 
whose  newspaper  background  s 
includes  service  on  We  staHs  r 
of  We  ProtHdence  (R.  I.)  Bulle-  r 
«n,  Neto  Bedfwd  (Man.)  ‘ 
Stondord-Tltnes.  UMm  T 

Press,  and  BurHnpton  (Vt.)  i 
Free  Press. 

Reporters  on  We  trip  are: 
Alton  Blakeslee,  Assorted 
Press:  H.  D.  Qulgg,  United  Press;  , 

Lee  Van  Atta,  International  ] 
News  Service  and  American  • 
Broadcasting  Company:  Roy  ( 
Gibbons.  Chicago  Tribune  »r- 
vlce  and  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System;  Walter  Sullivan.  New 
York  Times  service:  RoMrt 
Nichols,  New  York  Herald  TO- 
bune  service;  Fred  Sparks, 
Chicago  Daily  News  service. 
Collier’s  and  Look  magMlnes; 
Thomas  H.  Henry,  Washington 
Star.  Saturday  Boenlng  Post,  and 
North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance;  James  G.  Lucas. 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers. 

Max  Hill  and  Arthur  Hannes 
are  representing  NBC  and  CBS, 
respectively,  and  We  oWer  two 
networks  are  being  covered  by 
newsmen  as  Indicated  above. 

All  Mililary  Pictures 

Press  and  radio  headquarters 
will  be  on  We  USS  MOUI^ 
OLYMPUS,  flagship  of  We  main 
body  of  We  expedition,  which 
will  go  directly  Into  LJttle 
America.  On  We  two  wing 
tfroups  o£  ships,  trained 
personnel  picked  by  We 
relations  office  will  handle 
coverage  by  radio  to  We 
group.  They  also  wiU  write 
"home  town  stories”  about  wr- 
Bonnel,  if  it  proves  practlcaWe. 

All  pictures,  still  and  movie, 
will  be  made  per¬ 

sonnel  and  pooled. 
be  transmitted  by  radio  from  We 
OLYMPUS  which  carries  equip¬ 


ment  for  radio  sendings,  voice 
and  oral,  similar  to  ^t  succeM-  p„ 
fullv  used  on  We  * 

KINI.EY  during  We  Bikini 
atomic  bomb  tests.  (ov 

Photographs,  news  copy  and  ^ 
broadcast  scripts  wUl  be  wb-  it 
mlfted  for  clearance  to  ^  Wi«  an; 
of  staff  aboard  We  OLYMPTO.  wo 
A  minimum  of  censorship  has 
been  promised  wlW  only  ma-  ^ 
terial  M  major  military  slgnlfi- 
cance  taboo. 

Press  and  radio  relations  offl-  RJ 
cer  on  We  flagship  will  he  Lt  * 
Comm.  Wavne  Pomfiw.  and  Lt  ^ 
Walter  E.  Ellis  will  be  centari  V 
man  for  radiophoto. 

The  radio  aspects  of  coverage  ar 
were  developed  by  We  chief  and  w 
deputy  chief  of  public  Informa-  of 
tion  wlW  Commander  Harrison  sii 
H.  Holton  conducting  confet^ 
ences  wlW  We  broartcastera  and  q 
We  Industry.  Pooling,  similar 
to  Wat  adopted  by  We  pr^-  tl 
was  suggested  but  was  rejected  gj 
’  bv  We  chains  whose  reoersenta- 
.  tlves  came  here  several  times  to  tj 
!  examine  We  eoulpment  to  be 
I  used  and  to  confer  on  coverage,  j, 
I  The  Department  had  planned  to  ^ 
use  a  SSO-watt  voice  transmitter  ^ 
i  which  Its  radio  specialists  con 
e  sldered  strong  enough  to  Insure 
1  a  good  sl‘?nal.  The  industry  g 
s  representatives  asked  for  a  ^ 
i.  more  powerful  one  and  a  zvz  j, 
)  kilowatt  transmitter  has  ^n  j 
)  out  aboard  and  in  operation. 

)  No  television  equipment  has  , 
been  taken.  c 

Tests  Begin  Dec.  10 
•i  Testing  of  We  signal  will  be  ’ 
carried  on  bv  Press  Wireless, 
Inc.  Monitoring  will  begin  Dec.  ' 
”  10,  when  We  expedition  leaves 
y  We  Panama  Canal  and  findings 
f-  will  be  made  at  Manila,  Sm  ! 
18  T^nciseo.  and  New  York  City, 
w  When  We  shins  enter  We  Ant- 
rt  arctic.  PCA  and  PWI  will  make 
■1-  two  dailv  tests  and  notify  We 
hroadeast  chains  of  the  results. 

*•  If  satisfactory.  We  chains  will 
signal  Weir  commentators  to 
w*  come  In-  If  not  Wev  will  remain 
id  off  the  air  until  notified.  Under 
6'  such  a  system,  broadcasts  can- 
“•  not  be  regularly  scheduled. 

Some  difficulties  are  exnected 
,1®  to  be  met  because  L'nle  America 
at  this  season  of  the  year  ex- 
![?  perienres  24  hours  of  daylight 
each  dav.  giving  rise  to  prob¬ 
lems  growing  out  of  the  sun. 
magnetism  and  oWer  disturb- 

•rs  ances.  _  . 

UT  Rear  Admiral  R'chard  E. 
jin  Bvrd  and  his  naval  staff  as 
Ich  well  as  the  scientists  who  are 
tie  on  the  oarty  will  be 
ig"  for  dally  meetings  wlto  the 
val  press  and  radio  representative. 
)lic  They  will  alternate  the  hours  to 
die  give  We  same  opportunity  to 
ain  morning  and  afternoon  smdee 
•ite  Equipment  for  We  expedition 
ler-  amounts  to  one  ton  P« 

Sle.  Transportation  Is  provided  for 
vie.  We  media  repre^’L^.tty**. 

»er-  Wey  will  pay  mess  blUs.  ^J^r 
ivlll  Wey  enter  We  Antarc^ 

We  Wey  will  be  cut  off  from  the 
iiip-  aia^  except  for  one  Incoming 


delivery  which  will  he  i^e 
We  airplane  carrier  whidi  will 
deliver  craft  to  the  Byrd  par^ 
in  January  and,  Inddan tally t 
haul  any  mail  along  We  roi^. 
Any  “Inter-offlce”  messages  for 
We  press  and  radio  repiysen^ 
Uves  wlU  be  handled  thro^ 
lUdio  Washington,  We  Navy  De¬ 
partment  facilities.  j 

Duration  of  We  trip  wlU  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon  ice  condiuons 
found  but  it  U  expected  to  take 
between  four  and  five  moiiM. 
It  was  regarded  as  unlikely  that 
any  of  the  correspondents 
would  fly  over  the  Pole. 


Sun  Chemiced  | 

Names  Huber  > 

V.P.ofGPI  i 

Sun  Chemical  Corporation  hw  ' 

announce  We  appolntmmt  of 
Walter  Huber  as  vlcepresldent 
of  General  Printing  Ink  Dlvl-  1 

slon.  j  . 

Mr.  Huber  graduated  ^m 
Cornell,  where  he  pxJ™;*® 
chemistry  In 

thereafter  he  entered  We  labor¬ 
atories  of  J.  M.  Hub«,  Inc.  Al¬ 
ter  spending  several  ye;«  “ 

We  technical  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  departments  at  We  Biwk- 
Ivn  factory,  Mr.  Huber  enter^ 
the  sales  organization  in  New 
York. 

In  1933  Mr.  Huber  beemne 
president  of  J.  M.  Huber,  Itac. 
and  continued  In 
‘  until  We  sununer  of  1944.  when 
i  he  left  to  engage  in  research 
‘  in  We  graphic  arts. 

Whe^  We  lnk_  «ndi^  w- 
*  ganlzed  a  committee  to  study 
cost  meWods.  Mr.  Huber  was 
selected  as  a  member  of  the 
.  Printing  Ink  Cort  Burrau. 
r  During  We  N.R.^,  he  wm  a 
mantger  of  the  Code  Authority 

:  of  We  Printing  Ink  Indus^. 

,  For  a  number  of  years  he 
!  on  We  board  of  dfrectora  M  We 
,  National  Association  of  Print- 
r  ing  Ink  Makers,  and  served  as 
„  president  of  that  organization 
®  from  1938  to  1938. 

®  • 

'i  Bloom'gton  Pontagraph 

n  Celebrates  Centennial 

sr  Bloomimcton,  Ill. — The  Ponto- 
i-  oTOPh  observed  Its  10®*h  annl- 
versary  Nov.  20,  with  a  156*page 
d  edition,  replete  wlW  P*chi^ 

:b  and  text,  covering  We  past 

ht  '^In^Tn  editorial  commenting 
b  on  the  fact  that  P«>*»*»Ph 
n  loins  a  distinguished  handful— 
b-  something  less  Wan  l%^f 
American  newspapere  In  Weir 
E.  second  centurv.  We 
„  pointed  out  Wat  It  Is  We  old- 
re  est  local  “going  husln^.  sole 
lie  survivor  of  no  tass  Wan  140 
he  newspapers  which  were 
es.  here  in  We  course  of  We  past 

to  Davis  was  We  founder- 

rs  publisher  of  ^e  Pantagraph, 
m  guiding  It  for  43  years  until 
m.  1911.  when  he  died  was  suc- 
reeded  by  H.  O.  Davis,  who 
,ut  served  as  publisher  to  to  deaW 
ter  In  192S.  Davis  Merwln  to« 

the  1939,  when  Lorlng  Marwto,  we 
Ing  present  publisher,  took  over. 


Need! 

PUBLIC  I 

ACCEPTANCE? 

Some  sage  of  the  dim  pert 
remsrkM  that  the  most 
haimfnl  form  o<  lCM>***^  ■ 
wasn’t  irimt  we  did  ^  ■ 
know,  bat  what  we  did  H 
know  that  wasn’t  so.  ■ 


That  was  espedsUy  We  case 

in  tiM  delusion  of  many 
ncmiomic  Weofiata  tan  or 
twelve  yeais  ago.  Many 
felt  that  the  bigger  eo^ 
rations  at  the  ooantiy  hod 
reached  the  stage  where 
they  miglit  never  agto 

have  to  go  to  the 

new  finandng;  Wat  lh« 
dmply  eoold  taka  an  el 
fntnre  gtowW  oat  of  fonda 
on  han^ 

Look  at  Westitodi^ 

trie.  General  fleetaie.  Dew 
Chemical,  Ametican 
phone  ft  Telegraph oeH.  L 
Heinz.  They  are  certainly 
Ug  enough,  bn* 

Just  gone  to  the  pobiic  to 
ilnaace  extensive  expan- 
aiona.  How  aboat  yo« 
company?  Can  it  expect  to 
(TOW  withoot  pohne  a^ 
ceptuica? 

One  of  the  heat  hdpe  toward 

ugniring  We  pnhUe  ^ 
ceptance  that  ia  needed  for 
•necessfol  flnaneiag  (and 


RON'S*— me  wewiy 

has  We  eonfidence  and  avid 
readership  of  importot 
business  P«>pla-^  i 

RONS’S  to  road  hy  Wees 
people  because  Wey  can 
rely  on  Wo  accnracy  and 
timeliness  of  its  busing 
end  fi"— del  news.  Bar^ 
ton’s  to  stimulating  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  inter¬ 
preting  current  business 
and  financial  trendo. 

You  can  be  sure  that  your 
message  will  al^ys  nave 
the  attention  and  consid¬ 
eration  of 

sponsive  readers,  w  BAR¬ 
RON’S  your  advertising  to 
seen  against  a  backdrop  of 
editorial  exceUency  Wat  for 
25  years  has  won  Wo  conll- 
dence  and  acceptance  of 
important  hasinoss  people. 
Advertis^  offoctivMio^ 
always  In  direct  ri^o  to 
reader  confidence,  Wus  la 
assured. 


BARRON’S 


3  4P*l#w  gtr— t*  mmJmU  4,  MeVT" 


IDITOB  h  pUBLiSHII  for  Doeember 
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AP  Managing  Editors 
Move  to  l^iporoto 

eonHnmed  Jnm  pagt  9 

too  readily  the  more  important 
elements  in  a  story." 

He  susgested  AP  bureau  news 
editors  sit  in  with  newspaper 
editors  of  a  few  papers  for  a 
day  at  a  time.  It  would  be  of 
more  value  than  letter  writing 
or  complaints  of  the  members, 
be  said,  and  would  make  men 
more  aware  of  newspaper  needs. 

Discussing  labor  news,  Carl 
Saunders,  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citi- 
san  Patriot,  warned  the  AP 
against  becoming  a  vehicle  for 

Eopoganda.  He  said  all  services 
ve  been  victimized  with 
propaganda  on  labor  stories  and 
said  me  unions  are  more  adept 
at  getting  their  story  out  on 
the  wires  than  the  corporations. 

"NeiHier  labor  nor  manage¬ 
ment  diould  be  allowed  to  send 
statements  over  the  wires  of 
doubtful  accuracy  without  an 
attempt  to  check  the  other  side, 
even  ttough  no  statement  is 
forthcoming,  and  if  the  latter  is 
true  the  newspapers  should  be 
told  what  efforts  were  made  to 
check,”  Saunders  said. 

In  a  session  on  pictures,  Don 
Sterling.  Oregon  Journal,  said 
he  is  “naive  enough  to  b^eve 
we  haven’t  started  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  pictures  or 
reproduction." 

James  T<dand,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  explain^  bow  that 
newspaper  is  "getting  rid  of  the 
old  lucture  page  formulas.”  He 
reported  that  pictures  are  get¬ 
ting  bigger  and  whereas  the 
Times'  picture  page  averaged  10 
shots  before  the  war  it  now 
averages  7.  He  said  there 
should  not  be  fixed  deadlines 
for  the  picture  page  but  it 
should  be  treated  as  a  news 
page.  On  the  Times.  Toland 
said,  they  are  continually  push¬ 
ing  back  the  picture  deadlines 
to  take  advantage  of  the  photos 
that  come  in  accompanying  late 
stories. 

Advances  in  Photography 
F.  A.  Beech,  AP  newsphoto 
editor,  said  the  AP  is  now  de¬ 
pendent  largely  on  domestic 
picture  production  and  in  too 
manv  plants  there  is  inertia  and 
indifference  to  pictures. 

“The  newspapers  doing  a  good 
Jdb  of  dally  picture  reporting 
are  all  too  few,”  he  said,  "and 
some  important  newspapers 
have  no  lo^  picture  coverage 
at  aH.” 

E.  C  Hoyt  Cedar  Rapids  Ca- 
aette,  reported  on  the  Iowa 
state  Wlrephoto  network  and 
mid  it  had  served  to  wake  up 
all  editors  to  the  value  of  pic- 
tares.  He  reported  6,S00  prints 
had  been  moved  on  the  net¬ 
work  in  eight  months. 

'  W.  J.  HcCambtidge  of  Press 
Association  said  the  electronic 
camera  in  television  suggests 
similar  possibilities  for  news¬ 
papers.  It  will  bring  photcq^- 
phy  closer  to  an  exact  science, 
he  said.  He  also  reported  on 
the  possible  development  of  a 
camera  that  win  take  four 
colors  on  one  piece  of  film 
which  win  be  processed,  en- 
largsd  and  engraved  as  one 


plaoe  to  give  m-aetleally  perfect 
register  in  color  printing. 

Andtaer  development,  be  re¬ 
ported.  U  a  camera  with  a 
screening  device  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  in  three  dimensions. 

F.  J.  Starzel,  AP  assistant 
general  manager,  gave  a  report 
on  the  development  of  meoian- 
Ical  engraving  in  which  AP 
technicians  are  playing  a  part 
in  cooperating  with  a  manufac¬ 
turing  firm  which  retases  to 
announce  the  product  or  reveal 
its  name  until  the  device  is  per- 
fecM.  ^ 

At  the  present  time  the  device 
is  slow  in  its  operation,  Starzel 
said.  There  is  a  loss  of  shadow 
detail  and  a  fuzziness  where 
black  meets  white.  The  princi¬ 
ple  involved  Is  the  same  as 
scanning  a  picture  for  trans¬ 
mission  and  reception  by  wire 
except  that  the  receiving  is 
done  on  a  plastic  which  is  cut 
by  a  thermally  controlled  stylus. 

Eventually  the  engraving  may 
be  made  as  the  picture  is  re¬ 
ceived  over  the  wire.  Starzel 
said,  but  the  original  model  will 
not  be  designed  for  that  but  for 
engraving  alone.  Also  it  is  not 
being  developed  to  replace  the 

g resent  photo  mechanical  plants 
ut  for  newspapers  which  do 
not  now  have  engraving  plants, 
he  said. 

The  machine  engraves  at  70 
lines  to  the  inch  and  will  not 
enlarge  or  reduce  a  picture.  It 
cuts  an  engraving  about  eight 
inches  square  at  one  minute  to 
the  inch  and  cropping  must  be 
done  on  the  engraving.  An 
operator  is  needed  to  adjust  the 
contrast  between  the  highlights 
and  the  deep  shadow  so  that 
the  device  is  not  thoroughly 
automatic  and  considerable  skill 
will  be  needed  to  operate  it 
By  improving  the  fidelity, 
Starzel  believed,  file  machine 
will  be  suitable  to  make  en¬ 
gravings  for  high  speed  press 
reproduction.  He  thought  ma- 
cmnes  may  be  available  by  the 
spring  at  1948,  but  probably 
later  than  that  The  manufac¬ 
turer  leans  toward  leasing, 
rather  than  selling  the  ma¬ 
chines. 

In  the  closing  sessions,  Her¬ 
bert  R.  Hill,  /adiaTUipelis  Nevoa, 
expressed  the  hope  the  AP 
would  find  it  peoslble  to  keep 
superior  men  on  its  staff,  and 
keep  them  from  turning  to 
magazines  and  radio. 

"If  we  believe  only  an  in¬ 
formed  citizenry  can  maintain 
an  effective  democracy,”  he 
said,  "then  file  AP  should  em¬ 
ploy  and  retain  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  who  can  quickly  and 
adequately  appraise  the  news 
and  its  backipound.” 

Lee  Hills,  Miami  Herald,  told 
the  editors  “our  newq;>apers  are 
missing  a  bet  by  not  paying 
iqore  attention  to  news  about 
our  neighbors  to  the  South. 
The  people  of  this  country 
would  be  interested  in  Latin 
Ameriean  news  if  it  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  them.  It  is  not  the 
reading  public  but  the  editorial 
staffs  of  newspapers  who  reject 
Latin  American  news.” 

"b  recent  months,  the  AP 
has  cut  its  report  out  of  Latin 
Ameriea  dtaiply,”  he  com¬ 
plained.  “The  last  time  I 
cheeked,  the  dally  quota  out  of 


Buenos  Aires— easily  the  big¬ 
gest  news  eentei^^was  doom  to 
about  200  words.  This  is  our 
own  fault.  The  AP  will  cer¬ 
tainly  deliver  this  news  if  we 
ask  for  it  I  think  we  should 
not  only  ask  for  it,  but  demand 
it” 

In  two  luncheon  sessions,  the 
managing  editors  heard  Byron 
Price,  former  AP  executive  and 
now  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Association  of  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Producers,  and  Governor 
Earl  Warren  of  California.  Price 
emphasized  the  community  of 
interest  between  press,  radio 
and  movies,  asserting  that  “a 
little  censorship  anywhere  is  a 
threat  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press.” 

Warren  paid  tribute  to  the 
newspapers  for  their  accuracy 
and  their  fairness,  and  said; 
“I  believe  war  would  soon  dis¬ 
appear  altogether  if  all  nations 
h^  similar  access  to  the  truth.” 

Aronson  Heads  Connnittas 

After  a  day  and  an  evening 
of  entertainment  by  the  movie 
industry,  during  which  AP 
members  and  their  guests  visit¬ 
ed  the  studios  and  met  many 
Important  stars  at  dinner,  the 
managing  editors  at  their  clos¬ 
ing  session  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  executive  committee: 

A.  Y.  Aronson,  Louistdlle 
Times;  Herbert  Com,  Woshing- 
ton  Star;  Fred  Gaertner,  De¬ 
troit  News;  Lee  Hills.  Miami 
Herald;  L.  D.  Hotchkiss,  Los 
Angeles  ISmet;  Edward  E.  Lind¬ 
say,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  Re¬ 
view;  R.  H.  McCaw,  New  York 
Times;  F.  R.  McKnlght,  Dallas 
News;  3.  P.  Miller,  Savannah 
(Ga.)  News;  Stanley  Barnett, 
Cleoehmd  Plain  Dealer;  John 
O’Connell,  Bangor  (Me.)  l^ily 
News;  H.  D.  Paulson,  Fargo 
(N.  D.)  Forum;  Dwight  S.  Per¬ 
rin,  Philadelphia  Bulletin:  John 

K.  Quad.  New  Brunstoicfc  (N.  J.) 
Home  News;  G.  H.  Salisbury, 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News;  W.  P.  Steven,  Minneap¬ 
olis  Tribune;  Paul  S.  Walcott, 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder - 
Gazette;  C.  B.  Welch,  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News-Tribune;  Everett 
Norlander.  Chicago  Oailv  News; 
Herbert  Hill,  Indianapolis  News; 

L.  R.  Blanchard,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers;  James  Record.  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram;  William 
Stouffer,  Roanoke  (Va.)  World- 
News;  and  Kent  Cooper,  AP. 

Mr.  Aronson  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  Mr.  Barnett,  vlee- 
^airman. 

a 

Heoist  Dividend 

San  Fbancisco — ^Directors  of 
Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions  have  declared  a  dividend 
of  4344  cents  a  share  on  the 
outstanding  Class  A  stock.  Pay¬ 
ment  will  be  made  Dee.  16  to 
stockhtfiders  of  record  Dec.  4 
and  is  for  the  current  quarter. 

a 

Eemsley  Trophy  to  Club 

Sir  Robert  Webber  and  Hon. 
Oswald  Berry  of  the  Kemsley 
Newspapers,  London,  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  Kemsley  Troidiy  to  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
at  a  luncheon  Dec.  11,  it  has 
been  announced  by  Eugene  S. 
Thomas,  president 


Ford  Dealers 
Assume  Cost 
Of  All  Co-op  Ads 

Virtually  all  the  cost  of  local 
cooperative  advertising  of  Ford 
Motor  Co.  cars  will  henceforth 
be  borne  by  the  dealers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  agreement  made  tiiis 

The  decision  was  reached  at 
a  meeting  in  Detroit  of  com¬ 
pany  omlcals  and  representa¬ 
tives  from  33  dealer  districts. 
’The  dealers  approved  it  unani¬ 
mously.  Heretofore,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  paid  about  halt  the  cost 
of  such  advertising. 

Reported  reason  for  the  move 
is  that  the  company  has  been 
losing  an  average  of  $80  on 
every  car  manufactured  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  ’The  deal¬ 
ers,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  able  to  stay  on  the  profit 
side,  during  the  war  and  after, 
through  their  servicing  estab¬ 
lishments,  trade-ins,  used  car 
sales  and  new-car  margins. 

N.  Y.  World-Telegram 
Names  Burlce,  Kelly 

Edwin  T.  Burke,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  New 
York  World  Telegram,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  N.  S.  Mac- 
neish,  bw^ess  manager.  Jack 


Kelly,  on  the  newspaporli  a»- 
tional  advertising  staff 

^ce  1932,  has  been  named  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  by 
Vernon  Brooks,  advertising 
director. 

Burke  was  merchandising 
manager  of  tiie  old  New  York 
World  when  the  World  newspa¬ 
pers  were  sold  to  Scripps-How- 
ard  in  1931  and  moved  over  to 
the  newly  created  World-Tele¬ 
gram  to  organize  a  merchandis¬ 
ing  department.  A  few  years 
later  he  Joined  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  and  became  its 
manager  in  Jan.  1943. 

W.  E.  Miller  Dies 

William  E.  MUler,  73,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  business  maimger  of 
ttus  New  York  Joumal-Amer- 
lean,  died  Nov.  29  of  a  bronchial 
ailment  at  a  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.  hospitd.  He  was  for 
many  years  an  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Hearst  Corporation 
and  during  his  career  proposed 
many  methods  whidi  increased 
efficiency  in  various  publica¬ 
tions.  He  Joined  the  Hearst 
publications  before  World  War  I 
and  subsequenOy  served  as  busi¬ 
ness  muager  of  the  Atlanta 
Goorginn. 
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WIU  or  witkMt  tuUar.  Wltk  ar 
w<U««t  Makr  ww.  Bra  aws,  MiUr 
A  Pabltshar. 


MOHOMU^  ttO*SIO  Toll.  60  07. 
to  «»o*  iratltlra.  mrariW  fc&r- 


Vlw  Ffm.  Bwitoaloa.  Tl. 


_  WAKTBO  FOR  EXPORT 

raO  lI»*»il»o  PnuM  lor 
toraololo  or  lotoro  roaoTol. 

brn  sanufAM 

MS  R.  Moia  81.  RooketUr  4,  R.  T. 


WAIITRD;  SO  to  SS  H.P.  Altoraotlnc 
«rmt  Motor  Eoolpmoat,  SSO-toH 
tor  operotlsr  null 
Wobb  Prooo.  Bra  6006,  R61tor  * 


„  WARTRD 

otoflo  wMtk  (two  pofoo 

Jj*}).,  lock  printing  dUaiour. 

11**  toto  ?*•••*  SooS  lor  unu. 
BIto  toll  dotniln  nod  prieof.  Bra 
164S,  Rdllor  *  Pnhil.bo,: 


Wanted: 

H«wfMp«r  PraHM  of  aTerr  daaerip* 
tiMg  LuiolTpaa  and  lataitT^. 

Par  prompt  aetloa  aaad  partlaalara  to: 

NORTHERN  MACHINE 
WORKS 


nACHT^STS— Dtsmantliaa,  moTiaf, 
aMrrabliBir  antlra  nawapapw  plantt, 
maiolenaaeo,  aeniea  nation* 

wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACmNTSTS  CO. 

SS  Roao  Btroot,  How  Tork  T,  H.  T. 


OOMPLWB  SPOSmCO  Vowa  Barolaa 
for  woakliao  aad  man  dafllaa.  Wrlta 
nr  aomplata  isformatloii.  Sporta 
Aaaoe^  60«  DrHoa  Bldr..  FUato 


ni»  tnv  TVMor  waara  &a  iiTaa: 
Bowara  Bana  Voaa^  la  Toar  Homa 
M  Aaeldant  Trap.  Now  Oottoa  Pro* 
da^  for  Battar  Li  ring  —by  writer  of 
aatloaal  mamaiaa  artMaa.  Mark, 
atala  and  Aanoelataa.  Room  t08.  8181 
Oak  Straat.  Haw  Orlaaaa  18. 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU 


tloaal  rvkrpBtaa  that  It  makaa 
yoa  noaay  —  or  it  doeaB*t  eoat 
yra  a  cant. 

writa  for  dotailt  of  oar  Profit* 
to*Toa*or*No*Pay*Plan. 

PARISH  &  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower 
Miami  36,  Florida 


SPORTS  EDITORS.  Qaallfiad  boziac 
writer  will  aorar  l^hta  of  homatowa 
faroritaa  in  Now  xork  and  rleialtr. 
Faataraap  pboio^  raaalta.  I.  Rada. 
840  ^i^oraa  W.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


NEWSPAPER  ADYERTtSINO  SOLI* 
OITOR.  Will  coaalder  aingla  O.T. 
traiaaa  or  airl.  Write  at  ooea.  Daily 
Praaa,  Ohanaa  Oity,  Iowa. 


70X7N0  SOLICITOR  daily  eirealatloa 
17,000,  70  milaa  from  Pittabarrh. 
Wrlta  girlay  age,  azperianea,  rafar* 
aneaa,  azpaetad  aalary.  Box  6110, 
Editor  A  Pabliahar. 


EXPERIENCED  CAPABLE  MAN  TO 
EDIT  two  waakliaa,  good  town,  bagin* 
ing  aalary  8240.00  month,  rbanca  pro* 
motion.  AldSO  NEED  Ej*PIClBN'i* 
LINOTYPE  OPERATOR.  Wabatar 
Printing,  Hindaa,  lioatalaaa. 


SALESMAN 

Larga  midweatam  oorporation  baa 
opaalng  for  wall  traiaad  aggraaairo 
man  with  proran  ability  In  printing 
maehlnary  fiald.  To  aall  complata  lino, 
inclnding  powar  papar  euttar,  drilling 
maehina  and  aaw  trimmar.  Oira  fall 
exparianea  and  rafaraneaa  in  firat  lat* 
tar.  Box  0088,  Editor  &  Pabliahar. 


Literary  AgMcy  Sorrico 

NEWSPAPERM'EN’  s'* AGENCYI  At* 
ticlaa,  Booka,  Fiction,  Playa  markatad. 
Free  Reading— Fraa  Critieiam.  Bartha 
Klaaanar,  180  E.  40th  St.,  N.  T.  10. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR 

adrertlalng  apace  aalaaraan  or  woman 
who  ean  nt  new  accoonta  for  growing 
New  York  Agency. 


WANTED:  An  ezperiencad,  aattlad, 
sober  adrertising  solicitor  on  a  60 
year  old  daily  of  20,000.  Moat  ba 
a  good  copy  writer  and  oompatant  to 
handle  key  accoonta.  Wa  want  a 
prodaecr  NOT  one  who  tblnka  In  terms 
of  so  many  hoora  a  day.  Writa  E.  A> 
Schafer.  Adr.  Dir.  Meridian  Star, 
Meridian,  Mias,  stating  atartiag  salary 
desired  and  giring  rafaraneaa. 


ing.  featorea,  sports,  on  smaii  city 
dally.  Loyalty,  enthusiasm,  imaglna* 
tion  more  important  than  axparianea. 
Collage  daairablo.  Good  commonity  on 
lake.  Hoosa  arallabla.  Standard, 
Calina,  Ohio. 
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Quaoomn,  m,  jovnuiim  0*4^ 

•xp«rlmM»4  nporumf  m4  artwork, 
cK«Am7  Out.  M«ks  tft  tob  Ml  4«ll7. 
B«s  bOlT,  Wtor  *  PmbUi^. 


THIS  ADVEBTISEMKHT  Z8 
01REOTEO  particalwly  to  the  pab* 
Uthtr  who  hM,  or  eoBtemplatee  bot* 
iaf  ft  rftdio  etfttloD.  Twentj^four  TOftre 
•xperiftnee  in  the  newspaper  bosmess 
from  olftfttiAed  ftda  to  generftl  neneger. 
with  elz  peftrs  of  thftt  time  es  general 
manager  of  a  radio  station  also,  give 
me  a  baekgroand  in  theee  allied  biul* 
nesses,  that  would  be  of  ineetimable 
talne  to  a  publisher  In  this  eatego^* 
Mg  newspaper  esperlenee  Inelndea  the 
writing  and  aelUng  of  adTertiaing,  the 
direetioa  of  aales  staffs,  the  prepara* 
tion  and  prodnetlon  of  promotion  mat* 
ter,  snperrision  of  meenanieal  depart* 
meats,  labor  rriationa  and  anion  nego* 
tiatioas,  pnrohasittg  and  all  of  the  ui* 
eideatal  assignments  that  go  with  the 
management  of  newsMpara.  In  the 
radio  held  mg  ezperienoe  eoaera  the 
complete  direction  of  the  station,  from 
the  preparatiqn  of  the  ITOO  applies* 
lion  throagh  alI*operatioBn  of  the  ata* 
tion.  I  hsTe  a  keen  appreeiatloa  of 
the  ealne  of  eivle  aetiWtg  to  a  bnsi* 
aeas  and  mg  referenees  which  of 
coarse  ineinde  the  highest  eemmenda* 
tion  from  mg  present  empleger,  also 
ineinde  mang  from  ontataadlng  bnsi* 
ness  and  eirfo  leaders  of  the  eom* 
mnnitg.  I  hare  been  raised  on  hard 
work  and  I  am  looking  for  a  connee* 
tion  now,  where  sneh  work  will  on* 
able  me  to  look  forward  to  a  share 
of  the  bnsiaess  I  help  to  bnlld.  Mg 
present  salarg  Is  919, 000,  bat  moneg 
alone  is  not  the  reason  for  seeking  a 
change,  fatnre  prospects  are  of  para* 
meant  importance.  I  am  fortg*seeea 
gears  old,  married  and  will  be  aTalt* 
able  abont  Jannarg  1st,  to  go  sag* 
where,  where  there  is  an  opportanitg 
to  pnt  mg  experience  and  abilitg  to 
work.  Box  6075,  Editor  k  Pnblisher. 


OIBOULATIOK  MAHAGEB.  Kins 
years'  experienee  in  carrier  bog,  pro* 
motion,  saperrision  and  prodnetton. 
Mail  promotion,  oflee  records.  Mid* 
west  preferred.  ATsilable  Janna^ 
Write  or  wire  Oarl  H.  Oill,  Stl  E. 
Third  8t.,  Albert  Lea,  Minnesota. 


FOREIGN  JOB  wanted  bg  newsaua. 
11  gears,  dailg,  radio,  wire  serviee 
experienee,  knows  Hoag.,  Germ.,  now 
working.  Box  0066,  Editor  8  Fab* 
Usher. 


FOREIGN  FEATURES 

Former  foreign  correspondent.  10 
gears’  experience  In  Eorope,  interna* 
tionallg  known  in  Aeronantical. 
science  sad  arlatioa  and  iadostrial 
writing  is  locating  la  western  Eorope. 
Wants  nowapapers  or  oombiae  to 
whom  he  can  send  onasaal  featore 
stories.  Not  arallablo  throagh  other 
serrices.  Ask  me  whg  and  iMW.  Bex 


featares:  ezpeneaeed  small  town 
paper,  N.  T.  ^mes.  Oolambia  School 
jonmalism,  TTnited  ^ess.  Box  6101, 
Editor  8  Imblisher. 


SPECIAL  REPRESENTATiyE— -Man 
with  90  gears'  experienee  in  newspa¬ 
per  bnsiness.  Now  and  last  11  gears 
adrertising  manager  88,000  eirenlatloa 
paper  wtsbes  to  Join  established  firm 
of  special  representatires  as  sales¬ 
man.  Prefer  Chicago  ofiee.  Experi¬ 
ence  national  6eld  limited  to  handling 
bnsineas  from  newspaper’s  end.  Not 
forced  to  seek  Job.  Enongh  Interested 
to  giro  np  well-paging  Job  for  eopor* 
taaltg  to  get  into  this  6eld.  Write 
Box  6089.  care  of  Editor  8  Pnblisher. 


EDITORIAL  CUB.  copg  bog,  leg  work 
for  N.  T.  Dally  News,  after  shooting 
np  Heinles,  conld  not  stomach  running 
down  for  coffee.  Hunting  Job  to  break 
in  as  reporter  or  on  deek.  Faet, 
ptentg  of  gnts,  94,  emploged,  take 
lower  salarg  for  another  start.  Box 
5996.  Editor  ft  Pnhllsher. 


SHmImm  Wuto4— rWtofn*^ 


NEWS-PHOTOORAPHMl — 

REPORTER,  83,  (MMon.d,  rMonrc^  ghoto*r«ph.r  de^M 
fill,  prodaetiT.,  de.in,  c™«r>l  »*•  T*®  i  SI'm 

Portia,  or  rowrilo  po,t  oa  iaioll  citT 

d»llr  th.t  offer,  futaro.  WUl  ooa-  .  .  .  Box  aniaber  «061,  Editor  *  Pab- 

aider  reputable  weeklg.  Box  6067,  Usher.  - 

Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


Shop  Tolk  at  Thirty 


ord  employed  a  raMarch  organ-  gotiations.  Bargaining  lasted  a 
ization  to  poU  adult  few  d^  and  we  aubmitM  to 

readers  all  over  Texas  on  the  many  new  restrictive  conditions 
question:  “Do  you  think  the  in  the  contract  and  increased 
newpapers  you  read  overstep  our  original  offer  of  wage  sc^ 
the  hounds  of  good  taste  often,  but  we  still  felt  that  the  to- 
only  occasionally,  or  never?"  crease  of  24  cents  an  hour  de- 
A  cross  scctien  sample  of  500  numded  by  the  union  was  out 
adults  was  taken.  The  poll  re-  of  line.  We  attempted  to  prove 
vealed  that  34%  at  the  people  to  our  stand  by  presenting  com- 
tbat  state  believe  newspapers  parable  wage  scales  in  other 
"never”  overstep  the  bounds  of  cities  and  available  cost  of  Uv- 
good  taste,  41%  said  "only  occa-  ing  indices  in  other  cities, 
sionally,”  18%  said  "often"  and  Finally,  without  warning,  Mr. 
9%  were  "undecided.”  Men  and  Whiting  said,  in  effect: 
women  answered  approximately  “  ‘We  are  not  interested  to 
the  same  on  the  questions.  the  wage  scale  in  Phoenix,  Al- 
start  with  the  fifth  question  in  Mr.  Record’s  conclusions  that 
the  list,  which  almost  covers  the  the  average  U.  S.  newspaper  U 

- -  ...  :  _ _  decent  to  photo  and  text  ap-  Ju**  ™ 

the  puMlc  have  pears  to  be  weU  founded.  wage  ^  to- 

crease  in  scale  aito  that’s  just 
exactly  what  we  get  or  there 
will  not  be  a  newspaper  to 
Tucson  tomorrow.’ 

"Briefly,  ‘they  got  it.’ 

■■ _  “This  year,  Mr.  Whiting  re- 

I^CtV  lU  XUCSOxl  turned  to  Arizona  and  upon  his 

*  .  arrival  in  Phoenix,  the  local 

Tucson,  Arlz. — A  wage  dif-  union  suggested  that  we  discon- 

ference  of  a  few  cents  an  hour  tinue  our  own  negotiations  until 

B  caused  a  walkout  of  typwaph-  Mr.  Whiting  had  an  opportun 

«•  M-  Mitt,  Jr.,  Charleston  leal  union  employes  of  Tucson  ity  to  settle  the  Phoenix  scale. 
Evening  Post:  “Daily  newq>a-  Newspapers,  Inc.,  forcing  the  We  agreed  to  do  this.  On  No- 
pers  have  indeed  shown  a  ten-  Arizona  Dally  Star,  morning,  vember  24.  the  Phoenix  scale 
dency  to  depart  from  traditional  and  the  Tacson  Daily  Citizen,  was  settled  at  $1.78  per  hour, 
good  taste  in  news  and  pictures,  evening,  to  suspend  publication  Then,  Mr  Whiting  came  to  Tuc- 
Risque  stories  crop  up  occa-  Dec.  2.  son. 

even  in  the  report  of  It  was  the  first  time  In  more  “We  agreed  to  meet  the 
the  staid  old  AP.”:  than  70  years  that  this  city,  Phoenix  scale.  But  on  this  oc- 

Mnest  w.  Johnson,  Chonate  Arizona’s  second  largest,  was  casion,  to  contrast  to  last  year, 
1!*  J^bane:  "The  facts  of  without  a  local  newspaper.  the  comparative  scale  in  Phoe- 


siderable  trouble  to  poll  news-  James  Pope,  Louisville  Cou- 
several  rier-Joamat:  “I  think  I  would 
percent  questions  and  also  con-  start  with  the  fifth  question  *" 

ducted  a  poll  of  Texas  readers,  t-  --t:;::!  iL*  ;_■  „  _ ' 

His  concl^en  was  that  "the  av-  whole  problem,  f  believe  news' 
erage  U.  S.  newspaper  U  decent  papers  and  the  pu'wc  have 
in  text  and  photo  service  and  moved  out  of  the  era  of  avoid- 
the  average  reader  wants  it  to  tog  simple  facts  of  life  from 
j  ,  prudishness.  It  is  foolish  and 

.  progress  a  long  quite  dangerous  to  pretend,  lor.,M  Tv>fr  »•  1 

tough  days,  when  example,  that  many  people  dot  pOF  DluOrOXlllCU 
|tomes  (tordon  Bennett  called  not  suffer  from  venereal  disease 
Horaw  Gr^ey  ‘a  galvanized  and  spread  them." 

^uasn,  and  othar  editors  on  “I  Aink  the  newspu>ers  have 
ueir  front  pages  termed  their  a  job  to  do  in  breanng  down 

^  bringing  health 

aiw  imbecile  lumps.  Mr.  Rec-  menaces  into  the  oi»en.** 
ord  began.  “After  lathering  in¬ 
formation  for  this  discussion.  I 
have  concluded  that  exponents 
of  these  virtues  (ethics,  g<^ 

U»te  and  decency)  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear  in  present-day  ten¬ 
dencies. 

even  m 

T^is  survey  resulted  in  no  the  staid  old  AP.’*^ 
blanket  aomittat  On  the  con-  . 

Uary,  wwnings  were  sounded.  (Kan.)  Trtbiine:  ‘  _ _ 

^nger  signs  emi^asized,  crit-  life  are  so  generally  known  that 
icism  and  su^estions  for  better-  I  see  no  reason  for  journalistic 
ment  made.  Specific  cases  of  of-  timidity  at  die  sacrifice  of  frank- 
fense  to  good  taste  and  of  dam-  ness.  The  cc^y  desk  cannot  im- 
•f®  *2  prestige  were  prove  on  Webster  in  usage  of 

_  words  like  sexual  interenursA 


suDmitted  the  fol-  sodomy  and  rape.  Use  of  pro-  The  Tucson  scale  was  $1.58  cents  increase,  be  continued, 

n  ahould  be  avoided  .  .  .’’  lor  day  and  $1.67  for  night  He  and  the  local  committee 

iSS  originally  had  gradually  whittled  this  down 

at  least  one  in  GOING  to  authorities  on  good  demanded  $2.40  and  $2.60.  from  16  cents  to  8  cents. 

^  e-  manners,  Mr.  Rec-  Pickets  were  thrown  around  ”We  would  not  accept  this 

n,  •  y°,“  following  com-  the  plant,  preventing  deUvery  proposal.  The  union  then  took 

nev^apers  im  the  U.  S.  have  ment  from  Emily  Post:  of  newsprint.  Members  of  the  a  strike  vote  and  failed  to  show 

.T™”  .?  I**”.  "53^.  ™  depart  "It  seems  to  be  hardly  possi-  news  staffs  reported  to  work  on  up  for  work  last  Sunday  night 
1  traditional  good  ble  that  the  pitolie  taste,  par-  schedule  and  collected  local  We  met  with  their  conunittee 

picture  treat-  tlcularly  that  of  the  younger  news  for  radio  editions.  and  a^ed  them  to  go  back  to 

.w.-.-  ..  generation  in  our  greater  cities,  A  management  statement  as-  work  with  the  agreement  that 

think  tlmt  risque  can  have  remained  unharmed—  serted  “there  Is  not  one  thing  we  would  continue  to  negotiate 
suggestive  pic-  by  at  least  a  flew  examples,  about  the  strike  that  could  not  the  foUowtog  day.  This  th^ 
or  are  being  Specifically,  my  personal  pro-  he  settled  to  five  minutes  of  refused  to  dw.  Then  on  Mon- 
penamea  to  creep  into  the  tests  are  tiieso;  calm  discussion.”  .  .  .  Obviously,  day,  we  met  ag^n  and  they 

newspapmr  cohanns  and  into  the  “I.  Violation,  of  the  privacy  the  teue  is  not  one  of  money,  offered  to  go  baas  to  work  for 
of  an  ordinarily  incompicuous  It  is  one  of  prtociple  because  no  an  increaae  of  4  cents  over  our 
Iltot  the  clten.  longer  are  we  pepnttted  to  ne-  final  offer.  In  the  meantime,  a 

dMMcy  have  been  ”2.  Objectionable  news  star-  gottate  a  new  contract  by  means  picket  Une  had  been  thrown 
nnmagreoaea  either  to  text  or  in  lea  are  those  which  over-enqiha-  at  coUective  bargaining  with  around  our  building  whM>  pre- 
"v  size  the  aex  angle  in  headlines,  o»k  own  employes.  vented  the  deUvery  of  a  car  of 

*  y®®  thtok  thqt  news-  text  and  lUustrations,  and  also  Tj«t  year.  Mr.  Whiting,  a  .paper. 

I~fy*  t°.*®y  ^y  have  lost  to  the  over-liurid  presentation  of  prolesaional  field  repi«Mnta-  '"We  sinoerely  believe  that  there 

pwue  e«em  by  reason  of  of-  crime  new&  tive  of  the  International  l^o-  would  have  been  no  strike  if  we 

lewvj^mrtn  and  ^T"  ”3.  Oa  the  snbjoct  of  ‘frank  graphical  Union,  came  to  Tuc-  had  been  dealing  solely  with 

_ “•  .  ■  .daily  newspa-  words,”  criticism  should  to  no  son  to  personally  supervlae  no-  our  own  employes." 

pw  keep  its  ctdumns  free  of  way  be  directed  against  ota- - 

yil**  “»  ‘eiqiectant  dally  press.  It  can,  however,  be 
metner,  damn,  goddamn,  sod-  directed  against  certain  bode 
omy  and  rape,  sexual  Inter-  publiiheia.” 
course.  Intimate  relations,  sala-  Dorotby  Dlx,  another  author- 
®'°“»  “c^stortesT”  ity.  has  this  to  aay: 

S**  name  of  “As  to  what  constitutes  good 

the  Delw  such  as  ‘My  God,’  ob-  taste  to  a  newspaper,  that  must 
jeetieneble  or  in  poor  taste?"  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  dls- 
Mw  ^  crimlnetion  of  tiie-  editor.  A  fa- 

had  replies  from  moua  newspaperman  once  said 
n  1  *5***  District  of  that  whatever  God  permitted  to 

colimbto.  ibree  answers  were  hanpen  he  was  not  too  good  to 
all  in  the  affirmative,  one  was  report. 

native  to  all.  “My  one  gripe  against  the 

I"®"  Interesting  modem  newspaper  is  ite  art.  I 
repllM  toll^,  in  part:  am  so  tired  of  looking  at  the 

John  E.  Bakw,  ^itor  of  the  plctpres  of  naked  girls.  And  so 
Sati  re  Now  Mexican;  "What  are  millions  of  other  people." 
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Let's  cross  these  rivers  beiore  we  come  to  'em! 


Aiver  development  and  flood  con¬ 
trol  rank  high  on  the  list  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  post-war  plans.  Many  of  these 
projects  call  for  dams  which  may 
also  produce  electric  power. 

This  involves  issues  that  should 
be  discussed  and  settled  now — 
rivers  to  cross  in  advance. 

Many  of  us  in  the  power  business 
have  had  a  long  experience  with 
river-side  plants,  in  the  production 
of  both  steam-generated  and  hydro¬ 
electric  power.  In  fairness  to  all 
taxpayers  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
many  million  users  of  electricity, 
we  therefore  outline  our  convictions 
and  suggestions  on  river  develop¬ 
ment  and  flood  control. 

1  When  a  dam  is  proposed,  all  of 
its  purposes  should  be  clearly 
defined  in  the  legislation — flood 


control,  navigation,  irrigation  or 
power.  And  just  as  clearly,  the 
benefit  to  the  people  affected 
should  justify  the  cost. 

2  If  power  is  produced  at  govem- 
ment-built  dams,  it  should  be  sold 
to  existing  power  systems,  without 
special  privilege  or  discrimination. 
This  will  save  the  expensive  dupli¬ 
cation  of  transmission  facilities, 
help  to  co-ordinate  the  entire  power 
supply  of  each  region,  and  assure  its 
widest  possible  use  at  the  lowest 
practicfd  rates. 

3  Any  savings  made  possible  by 
this  plan  should  be  pas^  along  to 
the  users  of  electricity,  under  regu¬ 
lation  by  State  Conunissions  or 
other  prop>erly  constituted  regula¬ 
tory  bodies.  This  will  assure  all 
the  benefits  of  river  development 


and  hydro-power  without  the  added 
expense  of  government  going  into 
bxisiness  and  competing  with  its 
own  citizens. 

4  Government  in  any  business 
endangers  all  business.  Govern¬ 
ment  in  business  escapes  many  nor¬ 
mal  business  obligations,  enjoys 
free  mail,  pays  no  fedei^  taxes 
and  few,  if  any,  other  taxes,  little 
or  no  interest.  If  government  can 
sell  electricity  on  this  basis,  it  can 
sell  shoes,  groceries,  automobiles, 
or  anything  else  the  same  way. 
Government  may  properly  regu¬ 
late  business  in  the  public  interest 
but  should  not  operate  business. 
It  should  not  play  in  the  game  for 
which  it  makes  the  rules.  In  other 
words,  government  should  not 
try  to  be  referee  and  quarter¬ 
back  at  the  same  time/ 


America’s  business-managed,  tax-paying 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 


on  nqanf  from  Hth  iwgw/NO. 


FitaM  to  u.  a.  A 


HOW  THE  NEW  YORK  WORID-TEUORAM’S 
GROCERY  STORE  INVENTORY  IS  MADI 


Eoch  mpnth«  Worid-T«l«gram  fl«ld  vwkprt  go 
Into  200  rotoil  grocory  storot  which  hovo  boon 
corofully  soloctod  to  oi  to  conttltuto  a  truo 
cross'soction  of  oil  ttoros  In  14  city  ond  odjo- 
cwnt  tuburbon  countiwi.  (Thoto  countiot  oc* 
count  for  noorly  90%  of  oil  grocury  tolot  In 
tho  Now  York  50*milo  morkot  orto.) 


Ootoifod  informotlon  about  tfud/ot  tn  othor 
citios  con  bo  obtolnod  from  tho  Buroou  of 
Adv0rtising  of  tho  4.N.P.A.,  370  loxington 
AvonuO/  Now  York  17,  Now  York. 


A  tobulotion  of  stock  on  bond  (on  counters* 
floor*  sholvos  ond  In  stockroom)  Is  modo  for 
ooch  tlxo*  pockogo  or  con*  of  oil  odvortlsod 
brondt  In  somo  50  difforont  closslflcotions  of 
grocory  products. 


Solos  figurot  so  obtolnod  oro  thon  odjutted  to 
o  standard  26*doy  porlod  to  componsoto  tho 
vorloblos  duo  to  short  months  and  months 
containing  holldoys. 


All  data  oro  mochonicolly  tabulotod  by  on  In* 
dopondont  stotistlcol  compony.  This  company 
supplios  roports  showing*  for  ooch  26*doy 
porlod*  tho  distribution*  numbor  of  units  sold 
in  tho  200  storos  ond  tho  ovorogo  numbor 
sold  por  storo  for  ooch  sixo  of  ovory  product. 


Spociol  onolysos  (ovoiloblo  ot  cost)  con  bo 
modo  of  solos  and  distribution  by  incomo* 
googrophie  and  rociol  oroos;  by  typo  of  storo 
(choin  and  indopondont);  by  typo  of  sorvico 
(sorvico*  solf’Sorvico*  supormorkot);  of  stock  on 
hand  and  rote  of  turnovor. 


Solos  curbs  con  bo  corrolotod  with  odvortising 
prossuro  In  tho  14  county  oroo.  (Advortislng 
oxpondituros  in  tho  oroo  con  bo  ostimotod  by 
opplying  tho  poreontogo  of  ooch  medium's 
total  circulotion  that  is  within  tho  oroo  to  total 
oxpondituros  in  tho  modium.) 


The  smart  manufacturer  realizes  that  it’s  a  lot  easier  to  sell  his  product  in  some 
markets  than  in  others  and  tailors  his  advertising  program  to  that  pattern  by  using 
the  local  influence  of  newspapers  to  develop  markets  where  sales  come  easiest. 
A  newspaper  which  maintains  a  continuing  inventory  of  local  grocery  product  sales 
doesn’t  have  to  guess  about  the  effectiveness  of  newspaper  advertising  in  its  trading 
area.  Each  month,  its  representative  can  sit  down  with  a  food  manufacturer’s  sales 
manager  and  show  him  how  newspaper  advertising  workc!  He  can  tell  the  sales 
manager  how  many  packages  of  his  product,  and  of  his  competitors’,  were  sold 
and  correlate  sales  with  the  amount  each  manufacturer  spent  for  advertising  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  market  in  all  four  major  media  (newspapers,  Sunday  supplements, 
magazines  and  radio).  He  can  tell  him  how  much  merchandise  each  manufacturer 
sold  per  dollar  invested.  That  kind  of  cooperation  should  make  it  extremely  diflU- 
cult  for  the  food  advertiser  to  pass  up  his  medium. 


Tho  numbor  of  unlit  told  It  thon  dotormlnod 
by  tublrocllng  tho  numbor  on  hand  from  tho 
numbor  Ihot  wot  on  bond  ot  tho  provlout  In* 
vontory*  plut  tho  numbor  purchotod  In  tho 
poriod  botwoon  tho  curront  ond  tho  provlout 
invontary.  (For  o  tmoll  monthly  foo*  tho  ttaro* 
kopor  koopt  o  rocord  of  oil  Involcot  on  goodt 
rocoivod.) 


I  St.  look  i  lottoo 

Sevreot  ftofell  ttaro  InvontaHot  oporotod  In  thoto  dtlot.  (Thlt 
clotilfkotion  not  Includod  In  Gory  ond  CIndnnotl 
Invonforlot.  Fhlicniolphio  ttudy  thowt  Nottlot 
looding.  ftovltod  tolot  figurot  not  yol  rocoivod.) 


